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THE  "AVERAGE  MAN." 

Bc^-ond  the  mist  of  retreating  ee:  - 
turics,  we  sec  the  dim  oiitliiu\s  of  pal- 
aces and  prison  walls,  and  hear  the 
faint  cry  of  oppressed  and  weeping 
millions.      The    scene   han<>:s    like   tl^.o 
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mirage  of  a  mystic  city  above  Stygian  waters.  From  the 
watch-tower  of  that  spectral  abode  comes  to  us,  on  swift 
etliereal  wings,  the  hollow  voice  of  the  watchman,  telling  the 
story  of  crowns  of  carnage  and  of  slavery.  They  were  slaves 
who  built  the  great  walls  of  China,  slaves  who  reared  the 
pyramids  of  Eg^^pt,  slaves  who  erected  the  classic  monu- 
ments still  visible  in  the  nation-making  peninsulas  of  the 
^lediterranean,  and  slaves  again  who  scattered  all  over  Eng- 
land the  memorials  of  the  Roman  invasion. 

Nor  did  the  slavery  of  labor  belong  solely  to  the  ancient 
world.  It  lingered  among  our  more  modern  nations  till, 
with  tlie  breaking  up  of  the  feudal  system  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  burgher  order,  the  long-crushed  armies  of  the 
laboring  classes,  remembering  the  suffering  forms  of  their 
fellow-comrades  strewn  along  the  pathway  of  oppression, 
rallied  around  the  standard  of  truth  and  set  up  the  bani^er  of 
freedom.  Thus  the  abject  slave  of  antiquity  has  been 
enabled  to  become  a  living,  moving,  well-propoi-tioncd  man — 
the  average  man  of  today. 

''And  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Tho'  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won." 

In  other  countries  of  the  world,  the  average  man  is  ahnost 
an  imaginary  cliaracter:  we  find  the  nobility  at  tlie  top,  the 
laboring  classes  at  the  bottom;  but  in  our  own  land,  where 
the  emblem  of  liberty  waves  over  seventy  millions  of  ha})py 
})e()])le,  he  is  indeed  a  reality.  He  is  not  tlu*  man  who  dwells 
ill  the  mansion,  nor  the  man  who  spends  his  millions.  He  is 
not  the  man  of  fashion  who  glories  in  his  l)r()a(lcl()th,  nor  the 
man  who  stands  ,i  king  in  societv.  He  is  not  heral(lt>d  a 
national  Iuto.  Hut  he  is  the  siinpK'  man  of  trntli,  honor  and 
viiluc.  He  is  file  true,  law-abiding  citi/en,  who  lives,  not 
only   for  himself,  hut    for  others,       lie  is  the  man   who  lias  for 
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his  motto,  "Love  thy  neighbor  <is  tliyself" — who  knows  liis 
duty  and,  knowing  it,  dares  to  do  it  thougli  the  heavens  fall. 

He  goes  forth  into  his  field  of  labor,  no  matter  what  or 
where  it  may  be,  with  a  determination  to  accomplish  some- 
thing to  benefit  himself,  his  community,  his  State,  and  his 
nation.  His  it  is  to  bring  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  crude 
ores  and  transform  them  into  articles  of  usefulness  and 
beauty ;  his  it  is  to  turn  the  fallow,  scatter  the  seed,  and  rea]) 
the  golden  harvests  to  feed  mankind ;  his  it  is  to  gather  the 
gossamer  web  to  feed  mankind,  the  cotton  from  the  field  and 
the  fleece  from  the  flock,  and  weave  them  into  raiment  to 
clothe  the  world.  And,  looking  beyond  the  scope  of  such 
activities  into  the  blissful  realm  of  the  home,  we  see  him 
nurturing  those  noble  elements  of  character  and  manhood 
that  give  strength  to  the  individual  and  vitality  and  power 
to  the  nation.  He  may  never  wear  the  poet's  chaplet  of 
bays  or  the  stateman's  laurels,  he  may  never  bring  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  a  great  political  revolution,  his  name  may 
never  be  heard  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  his  own  com- 
munity, yet  his  mission  is  truly  one  of  greatness,  grandeur 
and  glory. 

The  average  man  is  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  common 
people,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  is  cultivated  and  developed, 
a  giant  of  strength  and  usefulness  is  being  reared  in  our 
midst.  While  it  may  be  necessary  that  new  countries  and 
civilizations  be  marshalled  by  wise  leaders,  with  followers  of 
indifferent  or  meager  intelligence,  a  country  like  ours  must 
look  for  its  well-being  and  perpetuity  through  the  uplift  of 
the  average  man — must  feel  the  warm  breath  and  pulse-beat 
of  him  who  constitutes  the  vital  force  of  her  existence.  He  is 
the  guardian  of  those  ideal  principles  of  citizenship  that  bind 
together  into  one  inseparable  union  the  people  of  our  Com- 
monwealth— principles  written  not  in  great  statute  books, 
stored  not  away  in  the  archives  of  a  nation's  forgetful  lore, 
but  which  are  indelibly  written  in  the  honest  heart  of  every 
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true  American  citizen  ;  principles  which  he  fosters  in  time  of 
peace  and  stands  ready  to  defend  in  time  of  war. 

In  1776,  when  Enghsh  oppression  hung  Hkc  a  mighty  pall 
over  the  thirteen  colonies,  he  it  Avas  that  kept  alive  the  spark 
.of  patriotism.  Forty  3^ears  ago  when  war  held  in  its  gory 
grip  the  destiny  of  a  proud  people,  he  it  was  that  maintained 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  the  North  and  the  South.  It  is 
true  that  we  had  our  great  leaders,  great  statesmen  and  great 
generals,  Init  it  was  not  they  alone  who  saved  our  country, 
who  preserved  our  integrity.  It  was  the  indefatigable  will 
and  the  superb  heroism  of  the  average  man.  With  liis  stead- 
fast loyalt}',  with  his  cheerful  sacrifices,  and,  most  of  all,  with 
his  simple  fnith  in  God  and  the  triumph  of  right — he  it 
was  who  saved  us  in  the  times  of  supremest  ])eril. 

Think  not,  however,  my  friends  that  tlie  highest  type  of 
bravery  is  manifested  amid  the  shout  and  din  of  battle's  roar ; 
think  not  the  greatest  courage  is  displayed  in  tlie  foru^iu 
where  intellect  clashes  with  intellect.  Far  greater  is  the- 
courage  displayed  by  the  average  man  in  his  silent  effort  and 
patient  endeavor  amid  the  humdrum  duties  of  a  life  of  daily 
toil.  Though  his  name  may  not  adorn  the  i)ages  of  history: 
though  his  deeds  may  not  be  heralded  in  poetry  and  song : 
though  no  marble  shaft  may  mark  his  resting  place,  he  is  a 
hero  great,  grand  and  noble.  Show  me  greater  courage  tlian 
that  required  to  drive  Hie  locomotive  through  tlu>  midniglit 
darkness  over  chasms  all  too  unsafe  on  account  of  financial 
greed.  Yea,  show  me  no])ler  courage  than  tliat  displayed  by 
the  dust-covored  miner  as  he  ])lies  his  ]>ick  and  heaves  his 
shovel,  unafraid  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the  black  about 
liim.  These  are  ])eerless  representatives  of  the  vast  array  of 
toilers  who  day  after  day  and  yi-ar  after  year  ])erfonn  in 
factor}^  field  and  (juarrv  unri'corded  deeds  of  heroism. 

The  coming  age  demands,  not  great  masters  of  finance, 
not  great  captains  of  industry,  but  individual  efficiency  men 
who.   with    trained   hands   and    intellect,   are   Avilliny.    to   unite 
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their  every  effort,  iiliu  ;uul  purpose  into  one  supreme  universal 
movement,  tlie  awakening  of  the  giant  forces  that  lie  sluml)er- 
ing  about  us.  It  demands  the  effort  of  men  who  are  worthy 
of  our  past  and  prophetic  of  our  future;  demands  the  effort 
of  men  of  heart,  conscience,  brain  and  brawn.  And,  as  the 
truest  embodiment  of  these  qualities,  the  average  man  is 
destined  to  be  the  most  potent  factor  in  shaping  and  directing 
the  future  of  our  country.  All  about  us  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  his  worth  and  power.  All  about  us  are  members 
of  his  valiant  band,  who,  like  armed  warriors,  like  plumed 
knights,  have  hurled  their  shining  lances  of  detennination 
and  purpose  full  and  fair  against  the  brazen  foreheads  of 
difficulty  and  disappointment  and  have  arisen  from  the  con- 
flict bearing  palms  of  victory,  crowned  with  garlands  of  suc- 
cess. And  now  as  we  stand  on  the  borderland  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  and  look  into  the  vista  of  the  future,  we  see 
signs  prophetic  of  still  greater  achievements  to  be  wrought 
through  his  energetic,  persevering  effort. 

The  average  man  of  America  is  interested  in  the  lawmaking 
body  of  our  country  and  in  every  public  question  that  may 
arise.  He  is  ever  contending  for  the  banishment  of  bribery, 
fraud  and  comiption  in  politics,  and,  through  the  glorious 
privilege  of  the  ballot  box,  he  will  right  these  wrongs — rebuke 
the  wayward  politician.  He  loves  honor,  and  honors  whom 
he  will.  He  despises  hypocrisy  and  burns  the  demagogue  in 
effigy.  It  is  his  to  choose  and  his  to  reject;  his  to  exalt  and 
his  to  depose,  and  no  earthly  force  can  reverse  his  decrees. 
He  spurns  royalty,  and  acknowledges  no  title  of  nobility ; 
yet  every  man  is  a  sovereign  and  every  woman  a  queen. 
Then  let  party  remonstrate  with  party :  let  the  centralization 
of  wealth  go  on ;  let  monopoly  be  piled  upon  monopoly  and 
trust  be  linked  upon  trust,  but  when  the  free  sovereign  will 
of  the  average  man  shall  demand  the  extinction  of  these 
illesral  and  baneful  orcranizations.  their  doom  will  be  sealed. 
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But  the  average  man  does  not  wield  the  sword  of  poHtlcal 
power  only.  To  him  has  been  delegated  a  higher,  a  nobler 
and  a  grander  work — the  work  of  promulgating  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  spreading  the  blessed  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  is  proud  of  our  country's  flag  and  delights  to 
gaze  on  its  bright  folds ;  but  with  the  light  of  true  Christian 
character  beaming  from  his  countenance,  he  holds  aloft  to 
all  the  world  the  pure  unstained  banner  of  Christianity  pro- 
claiming, "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Tell  me  not 
that  his  is  an  aimless  life;  tell  me  not  that  he  is  unworthy 
when  today  the  greatest  philanthropic  enterprises,  the  noblest 
Christian  institutions,  the  most  chivalrous  fraternal  organi- 
zations, and  the  most  far-reaching  reformations  are  fos- 
tered and  supported  by  his  industry,  sacrifice,  benevolence 
and  unswerving  patriotism. 

It  is  true  that  we  are  a  great  nation,  crowned  with  vast 
and  marvelous  achievements,  of  the  past  three  centuries, 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  government  the  equal  of  which 
the  world  has  never  seen.  Truly  we  are  proud  of  her.  We 
love  her.  We  are  willing  to  die  for  her.  But  this  govern- 
ment lives,  not  by  the  might  of  its  standing  armies,  not  by 
the  strength  of  protected  battleships,  not  by  the  prestige  of 
wide-extending  territory ;  its  vitality,  prestige  and  power 
are  fed  from  the  deep  fountain  of  the  heart  of  the  average 
man.  He  contributes  most  to  a  civilization  breatliing  liberty 
and  patriotism,  claiming  no  affiliation  with  princes,  asking  no 
favor  of  royalty,  seeking  no  enemies  and  fearing  none,  but 
building  a  governmental  structure  more  imj>orishable  than 
bronze — a  stnicturt'  that  shall  rise  above  the  darkness  of  the 
storm,  shine  above  the  spK'ndor  of  the  noonday  sun,  and  that 
shall  grow  stronger  and  nobler  with  the  flight  of  time. 

F.  ,J.  Ckidi  K,  '08. 
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SING  ON. 

Sing  on  as  down  life's  path  you  go; 

Be  not  so  dull  and  sad ; 
Sing  on  and  all  will  sunshine  be, 

For  we  will  all  be  glad. 

Perhaps  the  thorns  are  thick  and  sharp, 

As  we  go  traveling  on ; 
Yet  we  do  know  the  Shepherd  now 

Is  gently  saying,  "Come." 

Thy  weary  feet  may  sometimes  stray. 
And  hope  seem  almost  gone; 

But  darkest  night  will  turn  to  day 
If  we  will  but  "sing  on." 

Beyond  the  clouds  there  is  a  Hght, 
Which  if  w^e  watch  will  dawn 

To  guide  us  safely  through  the  night ; 
Then  let  us  all  "sing  on." 

Then  when  we  reach  the  golden  shore, 

A  new  song  will  be  given ; 
And  while  the  ages  ceaseless  roll 

We'll  all  sing  on  in  Heaven. 


AN  OLD  PAIR  OF  GLOVES. 

As  the  cool  October  breeze  stripped  the  stately  old  oaks  and 
maples  of  their  gay  attire,  and  tossed  the  richly  colored 
leaves  to  the  ground,  some  pelted  lightly  upon  the  heads  of 
a  happy  newly  married  couple — Captain  and  INIrs.  Lowell. 
]\Irs.  Lowell  had  been  Miss  Lillian  Fredrick,  the  blonde  belle 
of  the  community ;  Capt.  Charles  Lowell  was  the  bravest  and 
handsomest  man  in  the  neighborhood. 
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"This  afternoon,*'  ]Mrs.  Lowell  was  saying,  as  she  leaned 
toward  her  husband  and  held  a  pair  of  time-colored  gloves 
in  her  hand,  "reminds  me  so  much  of  the  autumn  afternoon 
long  ago  when  I  dropped  my  gloves  upon  the  lawn." 

A  slight  blush  colored  Captain  Lowell's  ruddy,  handsome 
face,  as  he  smiled  affection atel}'  into  the  innocent  blue  eyes 
of  his  little  wife,  then  looked  away  as  a  flood  of  pleasant 
thoughts  of  the  long  ago  engulfed  his  care-free  mind. 

The  time  to  which  Mrs.  Lowell  had  reference  was  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1898.  Charles  Lowell  had  just  the 
June  before  graduated  with  honors  from  Clemson  College, 
and  Miss  Lillian  Fredrick,  too,  had  at  the  same  time  taken 
her  diploma  from  a  prominent  Southern  institution.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Charles  and  Lillian  had  been  playmates  in 
childhood,  had  always  been  in  the  same  class  at  school,  and 
had  graduated  from  the  high  school  together,  there  had 
grown  up  between  them  a  mutual  feeling  that  could  not  be 
attributed  to  ordinary  friendship.  But  in  all  these  many 
years,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Charles  stood  without  a 
peer  in  bravery,  he  could  not  find  courage  enough  to  tell  his 
love  to  this  kind,  pleasant  little  girl. 

"Now  that  both  she  and  I  are  through  college,  she  very 
naturally  expects  me  to  propose,  and  I  shall  certainly  not 
disappoint  her,"  was  the  thought  he  continually  kept  in 
mind.  But  each  time  his  most  beautiful  language,  his  most 
eloquent  speech,  his  noblest  appeal  would  vanish  into  nothing- 
ness when  he  looked  into  innocent  Lillian's  smiling  blue  eyes. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  calm  afteriuKm  in  October,  a  mem- 
orable Sunday  afternoon,  at  least  in  the  hearts  of  two  people, 
when  Charles  Lowell,  looking  into  the  mirror  to  })ut  the  finish- 
ing touch  to  his  tie,  said,  almost  aloud,  "I  am  going  to  tell 
lici"  tliis  evening;  if  I  cannot  find  words  with  wliicli  to  tell 
lier.  I  am  uoini--  to  jict  this  to  Iier,"  as  he  «>lance(l  at  a  ti<>-litlv 
folded  })ieei'  ol"  paper,  luld  tiglitly  between  lii^  tliuinb  and 
f'on'fin  •icr. 
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A  few  hours  later  Charles  was  swinging-  and  cliatting 
with  Lillian — or  rather,  Lillian  was  chatting  while  Cliarles 
sat  in  moody  silence.  He  was  in  an  attitude  of  listening,  but 
his  mind  was  working  upon  another  thought — how  to  propose 
to  Lillian.  Several  times  he  had  worked  himself  up  almost 
to  the  point  of  telling  her,  but  some  jovial,  light  remark  from 
her,  so  far  from  his  line  of  thought,  as  many  times  drove 
away  his  courage,  as  a  cyclone  would  a  straw.  The  sun  was 
almost  down,  and  he  hadn't  told  her  yet.  He  was  walking 
with  her  back  to  the  house,  still  she  didn't  know. 

While  walking  with  Lillian  across  the  lawn  to  the  house, 
Charles  picked  up  a  pair  of  gloves  which  Lillian  had  dropped 
a  few  hours  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  After  secretly  putting 
the  note  into  one  of  them,  where  he  was  sure  she  would  find  it, 
he  gave  them  to  her. 

Charles  went  home  and  waited  patiently,  but  no  news  came 
from  Lillian.  He  grew  anxious,  but  still  nothing  was  heard. 
He  became  desperate,  but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  the  community  was  startled  with  the  surpris- 
ing news  that  Charles  Lowell  had  departed  for  Tampa,  Fla., 
from  where  he  was  going  to  Cuba  to  join  the  American 
army.  Li  the  meantime  Lillian,  too,  was  looking  and  long- 
ing for  Charles ;  but  he  did  not  come.  To  her,  also,  the 
anxiety  became  almost  unbearable.  And  when  she  heard  of 
Charles'  departure  for  the  army  she,  so  heart-broken  over 
what  she  considered  his  falsit}^  went  North  to  visit  some  of 
her  schoolmates. 

Weeks  came  and  went,  and  neither  heard  a  word  from  the 
other.  Weeks  lengthened  into  months,  and  months  into 
years,  and  still  not  a  word  passed  between  them.  Lillian 
returned  to  her  home  and  tried  in  vain  to  forget  Charles 
Lowell.  Charles,  when  his  sei'^nces  were  no  longer  needed 
in  Cuba,  went  to  the  Philippines,  with  the  vain  hope  of 
blotting  out  of  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  Lillian  Fredrick : 
and  yet  no  news  found  its  way  from  one  to  the  other. 
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Several  years  afterwards,  when  Lillian,  for  lack  of  any- 
thing else  to  do,  was  looking  through  some  old  clothes  in  an 
old  trunk  that  had  not  been  opened  for  man}'  years,  she  came 
across  an  old  pair  of  gloves,  which  she  had  not  worn  since  the 
day  she  had  last  seen  Charles  Lowell.  Just  for  curiosity,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasant  memories  associated  with  them, 
she  tried  them  on ;  and,  to  her  untold  astonishment,  she  found 
a  note,  which  proved  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  proposal  put 
in  there  ten  years  before  by  Charles  Lowell.  All  was  clear 
to  her  then.  She  understood.  She  was  glad,  and  she  was 
sorry ;  she  lauo-hed  and  she  cried.  She  was  o^lad  Charles  had 
not  been  false  as  she  thought,  and  she  was  sorry,  oh !  so  sorry, 
that  she  had  not  found  the  note  before.  Her  one  supreme 
thought  was,  "I  must  find  him  and  explain."  But,  how  could 
she  do  it?  She  could  not  advertise  unless  she  told  the  whole 
story,  and  that  she  dared  not  do.  But,  nevertheless,  her 
heart  was  set  upon  finding  him;  consequently,  she  made  all 
preparation  to  become  a  twentieth  century  Evangeline. 

A  few  hours  before  the  time  for  her  departure  Lillian  saw 
an  account  of  how  young  Lieut.  Charles  Lowell,  of  South 
Carolina,  had  a  few  days  before  been  dangerously  wounded 
while  with  but  a  handful  of  men  he  checked  what  might  liave 
been  a  mighty  rebellion.  She  had  located  her  Charles.  He 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  covered  with  the  true  military 
glory  of  a  hero. 

As  quickly  as  modern  conveyances  could  take  her,  Lillian 
was  in  the  Philippines.  The  manner  of  their  meeting  has 
never  been  told,  but  this  we  have  learned  from  other  sources : 
Lieut.  Charles  Lowell  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ca})taiii 
for  bravery,  and  Miss  Lillian  Fredrick  returned  to  America 
]\Irs.  Captain  T^^uell.  She  still  has  the  ])air  of  gloves  as  a 
sacred  keepsake.  O.  :\L  C,  '09. 
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DUTY. 

Idle,  idle  all  the  day 
Idly  slip})ino-  time  away, 
Soon  we  will — but  all  too  late — 
Learn  to  labor — not  to  wait. 

Let  us  then  in  bud  of  life 
Face  the  trials,  endure  the  strife. 
Thus  when  we  arc  worn  in  years, 
Well  may  Ave  rest  from  earthly  cares. 

Some  day  the  youth  shall  change — not  now — 
From  golden  threads  to  silvery  brow ; 
But  we  may  sleep  and  know  we've  won 
The  ever- joyous,  "  'Twas  well  done." 

E.  H.  W.,  '09. 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

That  almost  all  the  tastes  and  the  habits  which  the  equality 
of  condition  engenders  lead  men  to  commercial  and  industrial 
occupations  is  a  certified  fact.  Educators  throughout  the 
country  realized  this  fact  long  ago,  and  for  this  reason  began 
to  establish  training  schools  where  the  head  and  the  hand  could 
be  trained  to  work  together.  It  is  just  as  essential  in  these 
lines  of  work  as  in  any  other  walk  of  life  that  man  exert 
much  effort  in  the  preparation  for  these  duties,  especially  if 
any  of  them  is  to  be  a  life-work,  and  the  highest  degree  of 
success  is  to  be  attained. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  progress  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  The  sciences  and  the  arts  are  so  diversified 
that  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  intelligently  compre- 
hending the  underlying  principles  of  them  all ;  and  tlie 
human  hand  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  which  more 
than  one  of  these  will  require,  if  chosen  as  a  profession. 
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Formerly  it  required  wealth  to  accumulate  knowledge,  and, 
as  a  result,  the  means  of  getting  an  education  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few.  It  is  true  that  any  kind  of  education  costs  a  great 
deal  of  time,  mone}^,  patience  and  endurance,  but  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  college,  even  a  classical,  training,  are  within 
the  reach  of  all  classes  today.  But,  knowing  that  high 
scholarship  is  a  hard  goal  to  reach,  and,  if  ever  reached  gets 
favor  from  the  classes  so  slowly,  and  the  assurance  of  wealth 
much  more  slowly,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  so  many 
shrink  from  the  laborious  tasks  which  it  demands.  But  if  the 
highest  attainments  of  the  human  intellect  are  within  our 
reach  and  we  fail  to  take  advantage  of  them,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  blush. 

Knowledge  to  be  effective  must  be  practical.  An  educa- 
tion to  be  most  effective  must  be  practical.  It  should  train 
the  young  men  of  our  country  to  make  the  most  of  the  many 
opportunities  that  are  now  within  their  reach.  It  should 
teach  them  the  dignity  of  the  different  kinds  of  labor,  and 
fit  them  to  carry  them  on  better  than  they  have  ever  been 
carried  on  before.  It  should  enable  them  to  be  masters,  and 
not  slaves,  of  the  conditions  about  tliem.  To  see  that  a  prac- , 
tical  or  scientific  education  is  a  necessity,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  that  yet  remain 
undeveloped.  We  would  not  for  one  moment  underrate  the 
value  of  a  classical  education,  but  tliere  is  a  growing  tendency 
to  magnify  the  practical. 

What  we  most  need  today  is  men  who  are  prepared  for 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  Not  only  now  is 
this  need  felt,  but  it  will  be  so  even  in  the  distant  future,  or 
until  the  numl)er  of  prepared  men  exceeds  tliat  of  today. 
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ERNEST  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

On  a  quiet  Saturday  afternoon  in  August  a  few  years  ago, 
Ernest  Staunton  sat  astride  his  father's  wareliouse,  which 
was  on  the  rear  of  the  store,  pretending  to  stop  a  leak  in  tlie 
roof,  but  in  reahty  he  was  throwing  crackers  to  a  visiting 
dog,  trying  to  entice  him  into  a  fight  with  his  bull  terrier, 
hnng  in  readiness  for  the  impending  fray. 

"Eniest,  you  have  been  on  that  roof  long  enough  to  have 
shingled  the  ^vhole  building.  Come  down,  and  go  bring  me  a 
pitcher  of  cool  water." 

Ernest  had  really  gone  no  farther  with  his  job  than  to  rip 
up  the  damaged  shingle.  He  thought  a  moment  as  to  whether 
he  should  tell  his  father  that  he  hadn't  finished  his  work,  or 
whether  he  should  leave  the  shingle  out  and  "keep  mum."  It 
didn't  take  long  for  him  to  decide,  for  he  knew  that  if  he  left 
the  hole  in  the  roof  and  the  ladder  at  the  building  there  would 
be  a  chance  for  him  to  catch  Mrs.  Bennett's  cat  in  the  ware- 
house next  morning.  Mrs.  Bennett  was  accustomed  to  see- 
ing her  cat,  with  a  tin  can  on  its  tail,  chased  down  town  by 
Ernest's  bull  terrier.  Ernest  put  the  shingle  in  his  blouse, 
slipped  down  the  roof,  left  the  ladder  standing  and  ran  after 
the  water  for  his  father.  He  stopped  long  enough  at  the 
corner  of  the  store  to  see  his  pup  roll  the  visiting  dog  out  of 
the  gate. 

Ernest  Staunton  was  a  boy  about  fifteen  years  old,  neither 
too  tall  nor  too  stout  for  his  age,  but  of  medium  stature  and 
ver}'  muscular.  He  had  shai*p  grey  eyes,  which  showed  mis- 
chief in  time  of  play  and  strength  and  courage  in  time  of 
trouble.  A  close  observer  would  say  at  once  that  all  this  boy 
needed  was  the  opportunity  and  he  would  become  a  college 
favorite,  in  both  scholarship  and  athletics.  He  was  quarter- 
back on  the  football  team  at  school,  and  ^vas  anything  but 
full-back  in  his  studies.  Ernest  was  a  great  favorite  among 
the  boys  in  town,  for  it  was  he  who  taught  them  to  swim,  fly 
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kites,  shoot  marbles,  spin  tops,  and  to  do  many  other  things 
that  bring  joy  to  a  boyish  heart. 

After  seeing  his  game  rooster  whip  Mr.  Smoak's  "dom- 
inecker,"  Ernest  started  back  to  the  store  with  his  pitcher  of 
water.  He  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  he  heard 
vile  cursing  in  the  direction  of  the  blacksmith  shop.  As  we 
have  seen,  Ernest  was  fond  of  witnessing  a  scrap ;  therefore, 
we  are  not  surprised  at  his  putting  down  his  burden  and 
running  toward  the  scene  of  impending  action. 

"John  Denton,  you  owe  me  for  a  pistol  you  got  six  months 
ago.     I  want  you  to  pay  me  or  give  me  back  the  gun." 

"D you ;  I'll  give  you  what  there  is  in  the  old  gun,  if 

you'll  take  that." 

This  is  the  conversation  Ernest  heard  as  he  approached  the 
shop.  He  saw  at  once  that  Denton  was  under  the  influence 
of  whiskey,  and  he  knew  that  Mr.  Winston  had  been  ill  and 
was  not  able  to  fight.  Notwithstanding  his  poor  physical  con- 
dition, to  be  cursed  by  a  drunkard  was  more  than  IMr.  Win- 
ston could  stand.  He  picked  up  a  wagon-spoke,  lying 
nearby,  and  hit  Denton  over  the  head.  Denton  became 
furious,  and,  rushing  backward,  lie  fumbled  liis  pockets  in 
search  of  a  weapon.  A  quart  bottle  of  one-X  fell  from  liis 
hij)-pocket,  then  he  reached  into  his  coat  and  pulled  out  a 
large  forty-four  calibre  pistol.  Mr.  Winston  was  now  stand- 
ing within  a  few  paces,  seemingly  unable  to  come  farther. 
Denton  raised  his  gun  level  with  !Mr.  Winston's  breast,  say- 
ing, "I'll  put  out  your  lights  right  now."  The  click  was 
lieard  as  he  cocked  the  pistol,  then  he  ])ulled  the  trigger  and 
the  gun  fired-     but  the  bullet  missed  its  mark. 

When  Ernest  ran  up,  his  first  thought  was  how  to  save  ^Ir. 
Winston  and  not  injure  his  assailant.  The  only  way  Eniest 
knew  to  do  this  was  to  get  hold  of  Denton's  pistol.  As  soon 
as  lie  lieard  the  click  of"  the  gun  as  it  was  being  cocked,  lie 
threw  himself  on  DentoiTs  back,  caught  the  ])istol  in  both 
hands  and  gave  him  a  knee  tri}),  which  sent  him  flying  to  tlie 
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ground.  So  intent  was  tlie  drunken  man  upon  killing  Mr. 
Winston  that  he  fired  liis  gun  as  he  was  falling,  the  l)iillet 
going  through  the  leg  of  Ernest's  trousers. 

The  assistant  blacksmith  helped  Ernest  hold  Denton  until 
the  police  arrived,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Ernest's  friends  were 
crowded  around  congratulating  him  on  his  bravery.  ^Ir. 
Winston's  appreciation  towards  Ernest  was  unbounded. 

Sometimes  yet  Ernest  enjoys  a  dog  fight  or  a  cat  chasing, 
but  his  thoughts  are  usually  upon  subjects  of  much  deeper 
meaning.  The  hero  of  our  story  is  now  a  student  of  one  of 
the  largest  colleges  of  the  South.  Ernest  has  been  given  the 
opportunity,  and  he  is  surely  making  good. 


ETERNITY. 

Eternity  creeps  as  the  hidden  snake. 

Many  a  life  is  at  the  stake. 

Many  a  man  in  tempest  tossed 

Has  gasped  for  breath,  but  still  was  lost. 

There  is  no  pilot  at  the  helm 
To  guide  the  ship  to  other  realm ; 
There  is  no  helpmate  in  the  sea 
To  guide  our  weary  steps  to  Thee. 

The  days  of  eternity  never  end, 
On  me,  on  you,  'twill  all  depend. 
Are  we  to  live  and  die  in  vain, 
Or,  dying,  shall  we  live  again.'' 

Eternity's  stone  is  quickly  rolling 
Ever  onward,  past  controlling ; 
Soon  the  time  of  man  is  o'er. 
Then  eternity's  "evermore." 

E.  U.  Wood,  '09. 
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GAMES,  AND  OTHER  GAMES. 

In  response  to  an  invitation,  received  only  a  short  time 
before,  Ralph  McCrady  and  Joe  Norton  might  have  been 
seen  packing  everv^thing  that  they  could  tliink  of  as  indis- 
pensable to  high  sport  on  the  western  coast  of  Florida.  In 
fact  they  had  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  summer 
vacation  at  "The  Palms,"  the  beautiful  home  of  Joe's  uncle, 
Henry  Norton.     This  was  in  1900. 

Ralph  and   Joe  were  both   sophomores   at   C College 

previously  to  this  vacation,  and  had  ranked  among  the  first  in 
their  class ;  so  they  truly  deserved  the  certificate  required  for 
the  junior  class.  On  the  athletic  field  they  held  their  places 
and  did  credit  to  the  team,  football  and  baseball  in  their 
respective  seasons. 

At  9:30  a.  m.,  July  21st,  the  lumbering  noises  of  No.  36 
were  heard  just  out  of  the  city.  The  bo^^s  were  shaking 
hands  with  all  around,  as  all  were  their  friends.  "All 
aboard,"  and  the  train  moved  on  toward  that  country  where 
the  orange-blossoms  grow.  They  arrived  at  Tampa,  for  this 
is  Mr.  Norton's  nearest  depot,  in  due  time.  Mr.  Norton 
himself  met  them  with  a  two-horse  wagon,  but  the  boys  were 
glad  of  the  change,  however.  On  the  way  to  "The  Palms" 
they  saw  a  great  deal  of  game  crossing  the  road,  so  there 
seemed  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  hunting,  and  they  found 
later  that  the  fishing  facilities  were  just  as  favorable. 

When  they  reached  "The  Palms"  they  found  ]\Irs.  Norton, 
a  prim  little  woman,  bustling  about  in  the  kitchen,  preparing 
a  late  dinner  for  them.  The  boys  were  kept  equally  busy  in 
answering  Mrs.  Norton's  questions  as  in  satisfying  tlielr 
appetites. 

Soon  after  dinner  lialpli  and  Joe  took  ])ossossi()n  of  tlie 
little  skiff  that  Mr.  Norton  had  ])iir('hase(l  for  their  benefit, 
and  ])i-(){'e('d('d  to  replenish  the  larder  with  meat.      Mr.  Norton 
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assigned  them  the  pleasant,  hut  still  useful,  ])()siti()ii  of 
"meat  winners"  of  the  family. 

They,  being  somewhat  skillful  in  the  management  of  boats, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  the  water.  They 
made  frequent  trips  to  a  large  port,  about  six  miles  to  the 
south  of  Mr.  Norton's.  On  these  trips  they  could  not  helj) 
but  admire  a  fine,  white  house,  with  stately  columns  in  front, 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  orange  grove.  This  home  was 
about  half-way  between  ]\Ir.  Norton's  and  the  port.  How- 
ever much  they  admired  this  house,  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  ask  Mr.  Norton  who  lived  there. 

Now,  strangers  in  Florida  are  often  amazed  at  the  mar- 
velously  short  time  required  for  a  storm  to  appear  and  then 
envelope  everything  in  its  dark  clothing.  The  boys  were 
warned  of  this,  however,  so  that,  should  they  perceive  one 
coming,  the}^  might  use  their  time  for  acting  and  not  for 
thinking.  It  was  quite  well  that  they  were  informed,  too, 
for  on  their  little  expeditions  they  often  made  very  narrow 
escapes. 

On  one  especial  evening  the  boys  were  leaving  the  port, 
not  knowing  whether  they  could  "make  it"  home  or  not,  but, 
boylike,  they  determined  to  try  it.  The  clouds  were  flying 
fast,  the  waves  were  rising  higher  and  higher  each  minute, 
the  boys  lost  all  control  of  the  skiff  and  were  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  storm.  But  Providence  was  with  them,  as  they  saw  a 
glimmering  light  not  very  far  away.  Both  boys  turned  the 
boat  loose  and  allowed  the  waves  to  wash  them  ashore.  They 
then  struggled  to  their  feet  and  started  for  their  goal — the 
light. 

This  light,  they  were  pleased  to  find,  was  in  the  large 
house  in  the  grove.  Their  knock  was  answered  by  a 
genial  little  man  in  a  smoking  jacket.  This  was  ]Mr.  Alden, 
a  retired  merchant.  Mr.  Alden  showed  them  up  to  his  own 
room,  and  got  a  change  of  dry  clothes  (I'll  admit  they  were  a 
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little  short)  for  each.  Mr.  Alden  recognized  Joe  at  once 
as  kin  to  Mr.  Norton,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their 
faces.  When  they  came  back  to  the  sitting  room,  they  met 
two  channing  young  ladies,  Mary  and  Nellie  Alden. 

After  supper  the  ^-oung  folks,  joined  by  Mr.  and  ^Irs. 
Alden,  played  several  enjo3^able  games.  Ralph  and  ]Mary, 
Joe  and  Nellie,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  were  usually  part- 
ners in  these  games.  ]\Ir.  and  ]\Irs.  Alden  invariably  lost  in 
whatever  game  was  played,  but  they  enjoyed  the  evening 
nevertheless.  So  did  the  young  folks.  In  addition  to  these 
games  they  had  a  candy-pulling,  wliich  was  also  xcry  inter- 
esting.    After  this  they  retired. 

After  the  storm  had  abated  somewhat,  Mr.  Alden  sent  one 
of  his  negro  laborers  to  inform  ]\Ir.  Norton  of  the  boys' 
safety. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  boys'  and  girls'  dreams  were 
pleasant  ones.  No;  you  will  have  to  imagine  for  yourself 
the  nature  of  their  dreams. 

Several  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  boys  had  graduated  and 
become  adepts  in  their  respective  vocations.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1907  that  the  two  large  houses  near  ^Ir.  Alden's 
were  built.  These  were  built  under  the  direction  of  agents, 
so  it  was  unknown  for  several  months  who  their  real  owners 
were.  On  the  seventh  anniversary  of  that  memorable  storm 
]Mr.  R.  C.  McCrady  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Norton  again  appeared 
at  the  home  of  I\Ir.  Alden.  Sim})le  games  were  played  again, 
in  memory  of  tlie  former  ones.  Rut  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hart  was 
judge  in  a  more  serious  game,  and  awarded  one  })ri/.i'  to 
Ralph  and  another  to  Joe.  Eacli  cherishes  his  prize  very 
nuich.  Mary  McCrady  occupies  one  of  the  new  Iiouses  and 
Nellie  Norton  the  other. 
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THE  WATCHWORD   OF  THE  DAY. 

Wo  are  all  admonished  by  the  divinity  that  stirs  within 
us,  as  well  as  by  experience  in  human  affairs,  that  there  are 
eternal  principlies  which  can  never  be  subverted  and  truths 
which  can  never  die.  I  know  not  where  this  can  be  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  than  by  saying  that  education  has 
become  the  watchword  of  the  day.  Not  only  has  education 
become  the  ruling  passion  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  insisted 
upon  as  a  panacea  for  all  evils,  whether  they  be  foreign, 
domestic,  industrial,  social  or  political ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  being  substituted  for  religion.  What  is  the  great  demand 
of  our  time  th.at  is  being  so  constantly  agitated  throughout 
this  Southland  of  ours?  It  is  for  a  better  education:  not 
education  obtained  merely  for  social  decoration ;  not  educa- 
tion whose  solar  heights  only  reaches  the  castle  of  indolence ; 
not  education  which  tends  to  make  merely  money-making 
machines  of  men,  but  it  is  for  education  sought  in  the  spirit 
of  education — education  by  which  the  innate  possibilities  may 
be  developed,  the  mind  broadened,  and  the  intellectual  activities 
cultivated.  It  is  for  education  sought  in  its  natural  bounds 
and  laid  in  principles  which  seek  to  intensify  the  uplifting 
of  a  community  to  a  higher  and  better  plane.  This  must  not 
only  embrace  the  mind,  but  the  body  as  well.  We  should 
have  physical  training  as  well  as  mental  training.  A  well- 
trained  mind  in  a  well-trained  body  is  not  like  starting  a 
great  engine  on  an  ocean  liner  a  little  out  of  plumb,  thereby 
destroying  it  by  friction,  but  it  is  like  founding  an  organiza- 
tion upon  a  solid  foundation  where,  by  running  it  right,  it 
goes  on  and  on  for  generations.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every 
parent  to  see  that  his  child  has  this  two-fold  development. 
Today  we  have  problems  confronting  us  such  as  the  world 
has  never  seen,  and  he  who  is  not  intellectually  developed  is 
wholly  unable  to  grapple  with  these  problems,  and,  therefore, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  experience  inevitable  failure. 
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We  need  leaders  of  men  in  every  walk  of  life,  men  in  our 
industrial  and  in  our  intellectual  life,  and  we  know  that  onh' 
education  can  give  that  qualified  leadership.  Suppose  the 
young  men  of  today  were  to  analyze  their  ambition  and  each 
define  his  goal  twenty  years  hence:  it  would  be  the  president 
of  a  bank  or  a  great  corporation,  the  head  of  a  large  firm, 
the  foremost  place  in  the  chosen  profession  of  law,  or,  per- 
haps, a  seat  in  Congress.  And  now  here  comes  the  surprising 
and  encouraging  truth,  that  these  great  prizes  of  life  are  not 
hard  for  the  well-equipped  to  attain.  All  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  let  each  day  mark  an  unfolding  of  your  best,  and  this 
will  be  the  largest  life  that  you  can  live.  Education  is  not  a 
finality,  but  a  preparation  which  does  not  look  backward  to  a 
musty  antiquity,  but  onward  to  a  coming  age  of  larger 
promise. 

Education  begins  at  home,  where  the  character  is  formed. 
The  parent  is  the  first  teacher  of  the  child,  and  "as  the  twig- 
is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined."  The  second  place  of  training  for 
the  youth  is  in  the  schoolroom :  and  how  many  people  neglect 
the  duty  here  to  their  children  !  Some  do  not  care  whetlicr 
their  children  attend  scliool  or  not ;  others  seem  to  have  no 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children  and  let  them  go 
whenever  they  please;  others  send  for  a  few  Aveeks  and  soon 
find  an  excuse  for  stopping  them,  which  is  generally  with  the 
teaclier.  Some  claim  that  the  sacrifice  is  too  great.  Even 
though  it  may  be  such  to  send  a  child  to  school  or  to  college, 
still,  if  he  is  sent  in  such  a  way,  he  will  realize  it  and  some 
day  more  than  repay  for  all  the  sacrifices  made,  and  the 
parents  will  never  regret  wliat  tliey  have  doni',  but  will  be  only 
too  proud  of  their  boy,  and  Avill  feel  that  he  has  hved  in  the 
world  for  something.  15ut  sometimes  young  people  are  not 
willing  to  devote  tliemselves  to  the  slow  and  laborious,  process 
of  studying.  They  prefer  to  soar  into  eminence  upon  the 
wings  of  genius,  but  whatever  aptitude  for  ])articular  pur- 
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suits    nature    nia}'    bestow    upon    her    favorites,    only    to    the 
studious  and  laborious  does  she  f^rant  success. 

And  now,  finally,  you  boys  are  the  diamonds  of  the  South. 
Do  not  squander  your  time ;  for  life,  however  short,  is  made 
still  shorter  by  the  waste  of  time.  How  you  do  enjoy  to 
speak  of  Anglo-Saxon  superiority  and  harp  on  white  man's 
supremacy' !  History  repeats  itself,  and  we  shall  see  in  the 
not  far  distant  future,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  past,  "the  rarest 
jewels  in  Columbia's  crown  will  be  diamonds  dug  from  Dixie." 

H.  K.  S. 


CLEMSON  SONG. 

Oh,  \'es,  I  am  a  Clemson  lad, 

And  glory  in  the  name ; 
I  boast  of  it  with  greater  pride 

Than  glittering  ^^ealth  or  fame. 
I  envy  not  the  other  schools 

Or  collegs  around. 
Though  all  may  boast  of  "mortar-board" 

And  classic  trailing  gown. 
The  Clemson  band's  a  glorious  corps, 

And  has  a  glorious  cause ; 
So  give  three  cheers  for  Clemson's  right. 

And  for  the  Clemson  boys ! 

So,  now  young  man,  a  word  to  you : 

If  you  would  win  the  fair 
Come  to  Clemson,  where  honor  calls, 

And  win  your  sheepskin  there; 
Remember,  'tis  our  highest  aim 

The  South's  good  name  to  stay, 
And  that  our  love  pours  out  to  those 

Who  wear  the  suits  of  gray.  H.  K.  S. 
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OxcK  ao-jiin  r';ithcr  'i'iim'  li;is  tiinicd  <i  pa^c  in  his  Noliinu'  of 
yeai's,  and,  wiUi  the  new  colli' <.',»'  vcar,  conic  corresponding- 
clian<i;cs    and    rcsponsihilitics.      Not    the    least    apparent    liavc 

heen  the  ch;ini»;cs  in  'Vuv.  Cii  konicm".  staff,  since 
Greeting.      |)nt  one  man  of  last   year's  staff  is  left.      Thus  it 

js,  indeed,  with  orcat  hesitancy,  that  we,  the  new 
staff,    assume   our   dutu-s    and    responsil)ilil  ies,   and    present    to 
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the  })ul)lic,  in  tills  issue  of  Thk  Chkoxk  i,k,  our  maiden  effort 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  We  fully  appreciate  the  (juality 
of  the  work  done  by  the  staff  of  last  year,  and  can  only  hope 
that  our  work  may  attain  to  the  high  stfuidard  which  they 
have  set  for  us.  However  poor,  therefore,  kind  reader,  our 
efforts  may  appear  in  your  eyes,  we  can  only  say  that  we  have 
put  forth  our  best  efforts,  and  that,  after  all,  "It  is  better  to 
liave  strived  and  failed  than  never  to  have  had  a  striving 
worthy  of  being  called  a  failure." 

"Why,  hello,  there,  old  Pal !  Hello,  Bill— Sam— Jim  !  Gee, 
but  it's  good  to  see  you  good-for-nothing  old  rascals  again ! 
Did  you?     Yes?     Just  left  the  sweetest  little —     Aw,  forget 

it !      Say,  come  'round  to  No. when  you  can. 

The  New  So  long!"  Yes,  the  new  school  year  has  really 
Year.  begun.      How  are  we  going  to  spend  its  precious 

months,  so  fraught  with  joy  and  sorrow,  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation,  success  and  failure?  Will  we  be 
content  to  scrape  through  on  sixty,  as  we  did  last  year?  Are 
we  once  more  going  to  wait  until  "next  year"  to  join  a  literary 
society?  W^ill  we  Avait  until  the  "next  issue"  before  writing 
our  story  for  The  Chronicle?  Will  we  go  out  upon  the 
football  field  "tomorrow  afternoon?" 

On  account  of  our  depleted  numbers,  the  work  for  this  ses- 
sion will  be  unusually  heavy.  It  must  be  done,  and  it  will  be 
done.  W^ill  you  do  your  share?  Brace  up,  fellows,  "put 
your  shoulders  to  the  wheel ;"  and  even  though  we  labor  under 
a  disadvantage,  let  us  bend  all  our  energies  toward  making 
this  year  of  old  Clemson's  history — proud  as  is  her  past 
record — the  most  successful  year  of  her  eminently  prosperous 
existence. 

It  is  our  desire  to  point  out  briefl^^  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
the  new  students,  some  of  the  things  that  help  to  make  Clem- 
son  what  she  is  today,  and  to  urge  them  to  cooperate  with  us 
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in  our  efforts  to  maintain  for  these  institu- 
Student  tions  the  high  standard  set  for  us  by  our 

Organizations,     predecessors.     It   is   such   organizations    as 

the  hterary  societies,  the  college  publica- 
tions, the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  athletics  that  lift  our  college  out 
of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  "trade  school,"  and  enable  her  to 
turn  out — not  mere  farmers  and  mechanics — but  polished  men, 
well-rounded  mentally,  morally,  physically. 

The  Literary  Societies. — It  is  our  fixed  belief  that, 
besides  being  a  source  of  genuine  enjoyment,  the  literary 
societies  present  to  the  earnest  worker  a  greater  field  of  oppor- 
tunity tlian  does  any  one  branch  of  study  in  his  regular 
college  course.  Through  society  work  one  may  gain  ease, 
polish,  readiness,  self-possession,  ambition,  an  insight  into 
human  nature,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  powers  of  speaking 
the  English  language  correctly  and  of  thinking  while  upon 
his  feet.  In  the  life  of  every  man  there  will  surely  come  a 
time,  not  necessarily  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  before  the 
directors  of  some  great  enterprise,  but  somewhere,  sometime, 
when  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  these  very  qualities  will 
mean  to  him  success  or  failure. 

]\Ian3^  a  time  have  we  heard  graduates,  when  leaving  this 
institution,  say  that  the  chief  regret  of  their  college  life  was 
not  having  joined  a  literary  society;  never  have  we  heard  a 
man  regret  the  little  time  and  less  money  spent  in  society 
work.  Now,  while  habits  are  easily  formed,  is  the  time ;  the 
literary  societies  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  place ; 
yours  is  the  opportunity  for  improving  yourselves.  In  behalf 
of  the  three  literary  societies,  we  not  only  extend  to  each  and 
every  student — old  and  new — a  cordial  invitation  to  attend 
their  meetings,  but  we  urge  you,  in  justice  to  yourselves,  to 
your  college,  and  to  those  Avho  are  sending  you  here,  to  take 
advantage  of  tlie  ojipnrtnnlties  offered  by  society  membership 
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and  to  do  all  witliln  3'our  power  to  maintain  for  these  organi- 
zations the  proud  record  of  the  past. 

The  College  Publications. — In  our  opinion,  the  college 
publications  fulfill  a  three-fold  mission.  To  the  individual 
they  furnish  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  write  easily,  to 
express  liimself  well,  to  develop  ideas,  to  cultivate  literary 
talent.  To  the  institution  they  afford  organs  through  which 
the  problems  pertaining  to  college  life  may  be  discussed,  its 
traditions  and  epochs  recorded,  and  its  work  and  history 
made  known  to  the  public.  Among  the  colleges,  as  among 
individual  students,  these  publications  form  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  create  a  feeling  of  fraternity  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  pleasure  of  our  collegiate  and  intercollegiate  relations. 
Taken  all  in  all,  then,  we  may  say  that  these  publications  per- 
form functions  which  no  other  organs  can  perform,  and  fill  a 
gap  which  no  first-class  institution  can,  or  will,  afford  to 
leave  open. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.— Through  the  untiring  efforts  of 
our  general  secretary,  Mr.  Legate,  and  the  faithful  support 
of  the  faculty  and  the  student-body,  our  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  grown  with  unprecedented  rapidity. 
Though  instituted  primarily  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  young  men,  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  always  sought  to 
encourage  mental  and  physical  development  as  well.  Besides 
securing  for  us  some  of  the  very  best  religious  lecturers  in  the 
United  States,  our  Association  offers  to  the  cadets  that  home- 
like atmosphere  so  seldom  found  at  college — yet  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  ever}^  true  man.  Thus,  if  you  are  homesick, 
come  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  if  you  are  not,  why  come  any- 
way.    You  will  find  the  best  men  in  college  there. 

Athletics. — ^While  we  cannot  go  into  anything  like  an 
exhaustive  discourse  upon  athletics,  we  esteem  it  our  duty  to 
say  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  that  phase  of  college  life  which 
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tends  to  develop  the  physical  man.  In  years  past  Clemson 
has  made  for  herself  a  proud  record  in  football,  baseball  and 
track  work,  and  now  gymnasium  exercises  and  tennis  are  com- 
ing rapidly  into  prominence.  In  these  various  sports  there 
is  a  place  for  every  man.  Though,  perhaps,  you  might  be  of 
no  earthly  use  upon  the  gridiron,  who  knows  but  that  you 
could  do  the  hundred  in  ten  flat.'^  The  best  way  to  find  out 
is  to  go  out  and  try  the  things  in  turn,  until  you  find  your 
place;  then  go  in  and  win. 

It  is  upon  the  athletic  field  that  the  man  of  brain  becomes 
also  the  man  of  brawn.  It  is  upon  the  athletic  field  that  one 
leaiTis  those  lessons  of  perseverance,  self-control,  agility, 
strength,  endurance — lessons  of  such  vital  importance  in 
after  life.  It  is  upon  the  athletic  field  that  friends  grow 
closer  than  brothers.  It  is  there  that  college  spirit  is  fos- 
tered, and  courtesy  toward  "the  foe"  is  to  the  highest  degree 
encouraged.  There  it  is  that  the  hard-working  student — 
whether  player  or  spectator — may  relax  long  enough  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Thus,  even  putting 
aside  the  physical  development  which  they  bring  about,  the 
different  branches  of  athletics  fonn  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  good  wholesome  college  spirit,  and  enable  one  to  derive 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  benefit  from  his  college  course. 

Great  interest  is  being  manifested  by  the  corps  as  to  our 
chances  of  attending  the  State  Fair.  Those  of  us  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  with  the  corps  in  Columbia  three 

years  ago  find  our  memories  full  of  pleasant 
The  State  recollections  of  happy  days  spent  in  our  Capitol 
Fair.  City   among   friends    from    all   over   the    State. 

Even  putting  aside  everything  but  the  cduca- 
tioiijil  value  of  such  a  trip,  we  consider  our  time  and  money 
as  well  spent.  I'l-om  a  mllitarv  standpoint,  wliat  can  bo  of 
Diorc  value  to  the  cadet  than  a  week  of  actual  cam])  Wi'o  under 
inilitarv   discipline?      I'roni   an    educational   standpoint,   Avhat 
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can  be  of  more  value  to  the  student  of  an  agricultural  and 
mechanical  college  than  a  week  spent  among  the  best  machin- 
ery, the  best  produce  and  the  most  wide-awake  men  of  the 
State  ? 

The  fact  that  the  Clemson  Alumni  are  to  have  a  reunion  in 
Columbia  during  Fair  Week  makes  us  all  the  more  anxious 
to  be  there.  However,  we  can  but  hope  with  the  rest,  that  it 
may  be  our  good  fortune  to  be  present. 


6^*^ 


DEPARTMENT^ 


Editors : 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  ^09  A.  M.  SALLEY,  'W 


To  all  of  our  exchanges,  we  extend  our  heai*ty  greetings ; 
and  not  onh^  shall  we  be  glad  to  see  every  old  exchange  on 
our  table,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  any  new  ones. 

As  this  is  the  first  issue  the  present  staff  is  to  publish,  we 
will  say  at  the  outset  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  awe  we 
undertake  this  difficult  task.  There  are  some  pleasures  and 
many  annoyances  attached  to  everything  Ave  undertake,  but 
in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
say  at  the  end  of  this  session  that  the  pleasure  exceeded  the 
work.  The  exchange  editor  comes  in  touch  with  other  col- 
leges through  their  respective  magazines,  and  it  is  he  who  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  friendships  formed,  as  well  as  the 
enemies.  If  any  criticism  we  make  should  be  unjust,  we  beg 
you  to  ascribe  it  to  our  inexperience  and  incompetency  rather 
than  to  any  selfish  or  revengeful  motive.  Above  all,  let  the 
writer  of  any  material  criticised  by  us  not  become  discouraged 
and  abandon  trying  to  write,  for  who  is  he  that  is  perfect  in 
the  art  of  writing.^  Let  this  be  a  year  of  encouraging  effort 
in  the  literary  work  of  undergraduates,  and  let  all  strive 
toward  the  accomplisliment  of  raising  tlie  standard  of  the 
exchange  (le})artment  as  a  means  of  communication  between 
magazines.  I.ct  the  dcpartiiieiit  he  ruled  by  a  spirit  of 
friendlv  cmiilat  icii,  insfcad  of  a  spirit  of  intense  rivali'v.  We 
do  not    iiifciid   to  (liscoiii-agc  yoinig  writiTs  by   selecting  only 
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the  scum  of  college  literature  to  criticise,  leaving  the  more 
worthy  matter  to  go  unspoken  of.  The  critic  should  find  the 
gems.  Anyone  can  find  the  flaws,  but  the  full  merit  of  tlie 
best  is  at  most  times  hard  to  comprehend.  We  do  not  intend 
to  ignore  all  that  is  bad,  but  surely  more  time  will  be  given 
to  that  which  is  instructive  and  ennobling. 

In  response  to  the  suggestion  made  in  William  and  Mary 
Literary  Magazine,  relative  to  every  magazine's  stating,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  its  conception  of  the  puropse  of 
the  exchange  department,  we  say  that  though  we  are  a  new 
staff  and  have  had  no  experience  whatever  in  this  line  of  work, 
nevertheless  this  fact  does  not  prevent  anyone  from  speaking 
his  opinion.  We  wonder  how  many  regard  this  important 
place  only  as  a  repository  for  borrowed  jokes  and  rhymes, 
or  as  a  department  by  which  a  carping,  quarrelsome  set  of 
cynics,  because  of  some  unfavorable  criticism  made  about  their 
magazine  may,  through  its  columns,  seek  revenge,  or  from 
the  outcropping  of  an  inherent  desire  for  trival  controversy 
may  fill  its  columns  full  of  sneers,  threats  and  challenges.'^ 
Surel}^  there  are  none  who  sanction  such  views,  and  surely 
there  are  none  who  favor  such;  if  so,  may  the  wind  of 
annihilation  blow  such  approval  from  them.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  exchange  department  that  the  standard  of 
magazines  may  be  raised,  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  exchange  department  that  communication  between  maga- 
zines can  be  had,  thus  obtaining  the  highest  possibilities  of 
mutual  assistance  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  and 
noble  aim.  Take  this  department  from  our  magazines  and 
just  as  surely  as  swallows  follow  summer,  so  would  a  lower 
standard  of  literary  merit  follow  in  our  line  of  work.  No 
one  knows  your  real  standing  in  yowY  class  except  the  section 
that  recites  with  you ;  no  one  knows  how  much  work  you  put 
on  your  books  except  the  professor  who  instructs  you ;  but 
whenever  a  college  magazine  goes  to  the  exchange  table  of 
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other  colleges,  it  is  by  the  material  which  it  contains  that 
the  standard  of  the  college  is  judged. 

Let  there  be  freedom  of  speech.  Can  silence  be  more 
effectual  than  stirring  words  of  eloquence  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  others  the  sublime  thoughts  of  perplexing  problems 
that  daily  confront  us,  and  demonstrate  the  in'sdncible  tiiiths 
that  underlie  these  problems?  Silence  in  time  of  need  may 
be  best  and  silence  at  another  time  may  not  be  best,  still  it 
is  pretty  well  admitted  by  all  that  silence  does  not  always 
mean  wisdom,  nor  is  it  always  the  herald  of  joy. 

Finally,  may  an  ever-inappeasable  longing  to  write  some- 
thing for  the  college  magazine  move  every  member  of  the 
student-body,  and  may  each  be  satisfied  only  when  he  has 
unfolded  his  best  determined  efforts  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  purpose.  So,  here  is  to  the  success  of  the 
exchange  department  of  all  the  magazines,  and  whenever  the 
heart  has  ceased  to  quicken  with  words  of  praise  and  the  ear 
no  longer  responds  to  sounds  of  appreciation,  then,  and  not 
until  then,  may  the  loyalty  to  the  department  become  chilled. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, 'JO 


A  Word  of  Welcome. 

To  both  the  new  and  old  students,  a  hearty  welcome  and  an 
urgent  invitation  is  given  to  take  part  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work.  Many  of  the  new  students  are  lonely  and  homesick ; 
any  and  every  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man  will  be  glad  to  help  him. 

Here  at  college  there  are  none  of  the  home  influences :  the 
nearest  approach  is  found  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  And,  boys,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  needs  your  support  as  much  as  you  need  these 
influences.  Many  of  the  new  fellows  ask,  "What  will  I  get 
by  joining  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?"  And  then  they  are  told  of  the 
tennis  court,  socials,  and  so  on.  That  is  not  the  right  way  to 
look  at  it ;  rather  ask  yourself,  "In  what  way  can  I  help  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A..?" 

Our  secretary  will  be  here  soon,  we  hope,  and  then  every 
student  will  be  gladly  assisted  in  any  way  they  devise.  Any 
puzzling  questions  which  confront  you  will  be  undertaken  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men.  You  are  welcome  to  all  the  meetings 
and  at  the  secretary's  room  at  all  times. 
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College  Night. 

Tuesday  night,  September  the  15th,  was  observed  as  Col- 
lege Night  by  the  students  here.  The  meeting  was  for  the 
pui*pose  of  giving  the  new  boys  a  fuller  idea  of  the  various 
phases  of  college  life.  Mr.  Legate,  our  former  secretary, 
acted  as  presiding  officer.  Nearly  the  entire  coi'ps  was 
present,  and  great  enthusiasm  was  aroused. 

The  Literary  Societies,  the  Honor  System,  the  College 
Publications,  Athletics  and  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  were  presented 
in  order. 

Professor  Daniel  gave  an  excellent  address  on  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  and  its  importance.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  professors  take  an  active  part  in  our  work,  and  we 
appreciate  it. 

A  little  while  was  spent  in  practising  yells  and  songs.  Each 
year  two  popular  cadets  are  elected  "Chief  Rooters"  for  the 
various  games.  It  was  planned  to  elect  these  men,  but  our 
time  was  limited.  Such  meetings  do  much  toward  arousing 
friendly  feeling  and  college  spirit,  and  it  would  be  well  to 
have  them  often er. 


The  Opening  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation were  held  in  Memorial  hall  Sunday  night,  Septcml)cr 
13,  1908.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Mr. 
Ray  H.  Legate,  our  former  secretary,  who  is  on  his  way  to 
New  Haven.  After  a  short  prayer  and  song  service,  ^Ir. 
Legate,  in  a  forcible  manner,  introduced  tlie  speaker  of  the 
evening.  Rev.  J.  H.  Graves,  of  this  ])lace.  Mr.  (Jraves  spoke 
for  a  short  whik^  on  tlie  attitude  of  a  young  man  toward 
riglit  living,  or  the  questions  a  young  man  would  naturally 
ask  himself  in  regard  to  his  relationship  with  a  business 
))r()})()sitl()n.      Mr.  (Jraves  a})plied  these  (juestions  to  a  young 
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man's  relationship  with  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Graves  presented 
his  thoughts  in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  and  impressed  the 
importance  of  grave  consideration  as  to  what  our  attitude 
shall  be  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  Some  of  the  people 
on  the  ''Hill"  were  present.  It  gives  us  new  strength  and 
courage  to  know  that  they  are  taking  an  interest  in  our 
work.  We  gladly  welcome  them  to  our  meetings.  The 
presence  of  Mr.  Legate  was  an  inspiration  to  us.  The  meet- 
ing was  very  beneficial,  and  all  who  attended  will  enter  into 
their  work  with  greater  zeal. 


Our  Delegation  at  the  Conference. 

Clemson  had  twenty  students  and  two  professors  at  the 
Asheville  Conference,  last  June.  Each  year  our  delegation 
grows  larger.  Our  men  were  among  the  leaders  in  everj'- 
thing,  and  we  ought  to  feel  proud  of  them. 

Professor  Daniel  made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  crowds  went  wild  over  him.  Now  he  has 
requests  from  all  over  the  country,  asking  him  to  speak.  The 
mornings  were  spent  in  the  different  parts  of  the  conference 
work ;  the  afternoons  were  given  to  athletics  and  amusements. 

We  won  the  pennant  for  championship  on  track.  This  is 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  Mr.  Byrd,  who  won  in  three  races 
and  broke  the  Southern  record  for  broad  jump.  He  cleared 
twenty-one  feet  and  seven  inches.  Clemson  had  five  of  her 
varsity  track  men  there,  and  they  all  showed  to  good 
advantage. 

Our  team  did  not  win  the  baseball  game,  though  it  pushed 
the  University  of  Alabama  in  a  game  of  2  to  0,  in  favor  of 
Alabama.  In  next  issue  a  fuller  account  will  be  given,  taking 
up  more  of  the  details  of  the  conference. 
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Bible  Study. 

The  Bible  study  prospects  are  brighter  this  term  than  ever 
before.  Last  jear  regular  training  classes  were  organized 
and  sixty-five  men  were  prepared  to  lead  classes  this  year. 
Of  the  sixt^'-five  leaders  trained  last  year,  all  but  five  are 
back  read}'  for  work. 

The  college  course  offers  no  study  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
is  the  most  widely  read  book  in  English  literature.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  a  young  man's  education  is  not  complete 
without  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  These  groups  of  six 
or  eight  men  gather  every  Sunday  night  for  an  hour.  The 
students  who  lead  the  classes  are  not  spoken  of  as  teachers, 
but  as  leaders,  and  as  such  they  enter  into  the  work. 

The  new  men  are  urged  to  join  a  Bible  class.  There  is  a 
regular  four-3'car  course  offered,  and  it  is  better  to  take  them 
in  order,  though  many  take  the  course  they  prefer,  regardless 
of  its  complexity.  The  only  very  great  difference  is  in  the 
time  it  requires  for  preparation  of  the  lesson.  With  such  an 
efficient  committee  on  Bible  study,  the  work  should  be  more 
thorough  and  more  enjoyable  than  ever  before. 

Clemson  stands  fifth  in  tlie  United  States  for  the  number  of 
students  in  Bible  study.  Last  year  there  were  nearly  five 
liundred  enrolled.      Can't  we  at  least  equal  tliat  this  year? 
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"THE  HISTORY  OF  THANKS- 
GIVING." 

To  enable  us  to  realize  more  fully 
the  value  of  the  great  inheritance 
which   came    from    that    band    of 
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sturdy  pioneers  on  the  "Mayflower,"  and  to  appreciate  more 
fully  our  twentieth  century  thanksgiving,  it  is  indispensable, 
for  those  of  us  who  are  inclined  to  be  oblivious,  to  refresh 
our  memories  with  a  review  of  the  most  important  features 
connected  with  the  first  celebration.  History  tells  us  that  the 
leaders  were  all  young,  and  that  the  fondest  tendrils  of 
hope  closely  entwined  around  each  one's  heart.  Surely  this 
remarkable  spirit  of  hope  was  shown  by  the  persevering 
energy  and  undaunted  courage  with  which  they  met  cold, 
hunger,  and  danger;  and  surely  by  knowing  their  history, 
we,  in  the  midst  of  our  plenty  and  prosperity,  can  get  a  bet- 
ter realizing  sense  of  the  privileges  and  luxuries  we  enjoy. 

While  the  sea  beat  angrily  against  the  stubborn  shore 
amid  a  blinding  storm  of  snow  and  sleet,  the  Plymouth 
colony  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock  in  1620,  and  they  imme- 
diately began  to  hew  logs  and  to  haul  them  to  the  chosen 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  hut.  The  only  covering 
that  could  be  obtained  was  frozen  sod,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  fact,  the  women  naturally  suffered  most  from  priva- 
tions and  colds.  The  first  to  be  buried  in  the  little  church- 
yard on  the  wind-swept  summit  of  Coles  Hill  were  the 
young  wives  of  the  sturdy  old  Capt.  Miles  Standish,  William 
Bradford,  and  Edward  Winslow.  Soon  others  were  added 
to  the  number  in  the  churchyard  until  half  the  company 
rested  there  without  e\'en  a  mound  to  mark  their  burial 
place  lest  the  cruel  savages  learn  of  the  diminished  number 
of  the  colonists.  Before  the  winter  was  over,  there  were 
only  seven  men  who  had  sufficient  strength  to  administer  to 
the  wants  of  the  sick,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  courage  and  hope  were  not  downed  by  the 
heavy  ordeal ;  for  the  few  weak  and  ill  survivors  were  able 
to  ''thank  God  and  take  courage!"  As  William  Bradford 
expressed  it :  ''They  knew  that  tlicy  were  pilgrims  and 
looked  not  much  on  those  things,  but  lift  their  eyes  to  ye 
heavens,  their  (k^arest  countrie,  and  quieted  their  spirits." 
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After  the  hard  winter  had  passed  away,  it  was  in  the 
fall  after  a  bright  summer  that  these  famous  pioneers  insti- 
tuted the  happy  harvest  or  Thanksgiving  festival  that  has 
been  a  permanent  feature  on  the  autumn  calendar  ever  since. 
Edward  Winslow  described  it  thus : 

"We  set  the  last  spring  some  twenty  acres  of  corn  and 
sowed  some  acres  of  barley  and  peas.  Our  corn  did  prove 
well,  God  be  praised,  our  barley  indifferent  good,  but  our 
peas  not  worth  harvesting.  Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our 
governor  sent  four  men  out  fowling  so  that  we  might,  after 
a  special  manner,  rejoice  together  after  we  had  gathered 
the  fruit  of  our  labors.  They  four  in  one  day  killed  as  much 
game  as,  with  a  little  help  besides,  served  the  whole  com- 
pany almost  a  week,  at  which  time  among  other  recreations, 
we  exercised  our  arms.  Many  of  the  Indians  arrived  among 
us,  and  among  the  rest  their  great  king,  Massasoit,  with 
ninety  men,  whom  for  three  days  we  entertained  and 
feasted;  they  went  out  and  killed  five  deer,  which  they 
brought  to  the  plantation  and  bestowed  on  the  governor,  the 
captain  and  others." 

The  first  celebration  of  Thanksgiving  by  these  people  is 
interesting.  Every  morning  at  dawn,  the  cannon  on  the 
hill  nearby  belched  forth  its  thunderous  salute,  impressing 
the  savages  with  the  power  of  their  new  friends.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  each  day  a  company,  consisting  of 
twenty  soldiers,  gave  their  drills,  while  the  Indians  followed 
along  in  the  celebration  with  their  war  dances.  The  Eng- 
lish and  Indians  joined  in  their  athletic  contests.  Every 
day  there  was  a  prayer  service  with  singing  of  hymns  and 
preaching,  a  fact  which  set  the  keynote  for  all  that  have 
followed  combining  sociability,  recreation  and  feasting  with 
religious  exercises.  In  1623,  after  a  glorious  rain  which 
saved  the  crops  after  a  long  dry  period,  the  devout  Governor 
Bradford  issued  a  second  call  for  a  Thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion by  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  after  harvest ;  and, 
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from  this,  the  observance  became  a  general  custom.  As  the 
country  opened  up,  the  Thanksgiving  of  the  Pilgrims  was 
regularly  observed,  the  custom  traveling  westward  much 
faster  than  in  the  south ;  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
south  finally  began  to  regularly  observe  the  day  in  com- 
pliance with  the  usages  of  their  home  folks  at  the  north,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  dinner  of  plum  pudding  and  turkey  was 
involved  until  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  history  tells  us  that 
the  Thanksgiving  idea  was  cordially  received,  and  its  ob- 
servance was  regularly  named  by  the  governors.  . 

Even  before  the  Revolutionary  war,  Thanksgiving  had 
become  a  well  established  local  anniversary.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  national  Thanksgiving  was  observed 
in  1777,  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  when  Henry 
Laurens  of  South  Carolina  was  president  of  the  first  Conti- 
nental Congress.  On  October  30,  1777,  just  after  Congress 
had  received  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga 
and  after  the  surrender  of  the  entire  British  army  under 
Burgoyne,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  Sam'l  Adams, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  General  Roberdeaux,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  procla- 
mation of  Thanksgiving;  and  a  letter  containing  this  procla- 
mation was  sent  to  each  governor  of  the  original  thirteen 
States  by  the  president  of  the  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointing December  18th  as  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day. 

George  Washington,  in  1789,  in  compliance  with  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  set  apart  November  2Gth  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  by  the  people  "for  the  many  and 
singly  favors  of  Almighty  God,  and  especially  by  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  peacefully  establish  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Following  this,  Washington  designated  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1795,  as  a  day  to  thank  God  for  our  exemption 
from  foreign  war,  and  "for  the  internal  tranquility  of  the 
nation  secured  by  suppressing  insurrection."     These  were 
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observed  in  addition  to  the  customary  New  England 
Thanksgiving  in  November.  Numerous  special  national 
Thanksgivings  were  held  during  the  Revolution,  and  during 
the  Civil  war;  but,  finally,  in  1862,  the  local  and  the  national 
Thanksgiving  became  one  and  the  annual  festival  in  the  fall 
was  observed  throughout  the  entire  country.  Finally,  in 
1870,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  it  took  its  place  on  the  calendar 
of  national  legal  holidays. 

Like  the  freedom-loving  Puritans  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
the  early  founders  of  this  grand  republic  of  ours  were  grate- 
ful to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe  for  their  many 
blessings,  and  they  leaned  on  His  divine  strength  in  time  of 
imminent  danger.  As  they  had  a  keen  relish  for  festivals  and 
merry-making,  naturally,  feasting  and  plenty  of  cheer 
accompanied  each  occasion.  The  very  best  specimens  of 
fruit  that  had  been  grown  during  the  year  were  put  away 
for  Thanksgiving;  while  autumn  leaves  were  oiled  and 
pressed  to  be  used  in  decorations  for  the  house  and  the  table. 
For  this  grand  occasion,  all  dressed  in  their  gaudy  autumn 
colors,  and  if  snow  happened  to  be  on  the  ground  at  the 
time,  they  were  all  the  more  delighted.  The  children 
gathered  about  the  old-fashioned  fireplace,  while  the  fire 
cracked  and  filled  the  room  with  its  ruddy  glow,  and  here 
they  would  talk,  laugh,  roast  apples  in  the  fire  and  crack 
nuts,  a  merriment  which  caused  the  Thanksgiving  gather- 
ings of  families  and  friends  to  be  the  gladdest  of  all  the 
year.  It  was  here  that  the  qualities  of  our  foremothers 
shone  so  resplendent  from  a  domestic  standpoint,  and  to 
these  gatherings  are  to  be  attributed  the  cause  of  the  family 
reunions  and  feasts  which  contribute  to  the  general  joy  and 
gladness  as  well  as  shedding  the  radiance  of  sympathy  and 
cordial  hospitality  all  about  them. 

Nowadays,  the  entire  community,  the  church,  and  the 
home  all  unite  in  our  Thanksgiving  Day  celebrations.  At 
the  churches,  the  chancel  and  the  rail  are  adorned  with  the 
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best  fruits,  while  the  generous  and  prosperous  give  gifts  to 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  they.  Many  of  the  old 
customs  of  our  forefathers  are  sustained  today — services  in 
the  church,  family  gatherings,  and  the  turkey  and  pie-laden 
table.  As  game  has  become  scarcer  now  than  when  it  was 
in  the  days  of  the  early  founders  of  our  country,  Thanks- 
giving has  become  a  day  of  excursion,  recreation  and  sport. 
As  one  of  the  happiest  of  the  holidays,  it  is  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people,  especially  to  the  student. 

"Snipe." 


AUTUMN. 

When  summer  droops  her  weary  head. 
And  into  autumn's  arms  outspread, 
Sinks  unresisting,  unafraid. 
To  yield  to  him  her  vigor  glad. 
When,  full  of  tender,  loving  care, 
He  places  o'er  her  lowly  bier 
A  mantle  glorious,  rich  and  rare. 
Men  say  'tis  sad. 

The  weeping  willow's  trailing  bough 

Sheds  tears  of  crystal  dew ;  and  moan. 

In  melancholy  monotone,  . 

The  winds  that  through  its  branches  sough, 

The  songbird  sings  a  requiem, 

The  glorious  leaves  which  eddy  round 

Fall  but  to  deck  the  new-made  mound 

Where  summer  buried  is  to  them. 

Yet,  then  it  is  I  love  to  roam 
Through  field  and  wood  and  make  my  home. 
E'en  though,  perchance,  but  for  an  hour. 
In  nature's  fair  autumnal  bow'r — 
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To  pause  in  some  secluded  dell, 
And  wholly  yield  to  nature's  spell, 
Forgetful  all  of  sordid  cares. 
Apart  from  worldly  hopes  and  fears. 

For  me  no  sadness  holds  its  sway. 
No  sorrow  mars  the  perfect  day. 
Stretched  out  full  length  at  ease  I  lie, 
In  happy  dreamy  re  very, 
Where  filtered  sunlight  sportive  plays 
With  gentle  zephyrs  through  a  maze 
Of  gorgeous  color,  tint,  and  shade 
That  human  art  dare  not  invade. 

All  nature  sings  in  unison 

A  subtle,  silent,  symphony : — 

The  reaper.  Death,  is  but  a  pawn 

In  life's  great  game  of  destiny ; 

The  sweet  and  solemn  autumn-tide 

Is  but  the  summer  glorified; 

The  smallest  leavevs,  wind-tossed  and  whirl'd. 

Have  helped  to  make  a  fairer  world ; 

And  when  the  season's  course  is  run. 

Again  will  shine  the  summer's  sun. 

'09. 


THE  RAZORBACK. 

What  a  subject! 

And  yet,  to  the  tall,  eager  man  lying  in  the  sedge  grass  in 
the  corner  of  the  rail  fence,  ''The  Razorback"  was  a  subject 
about  which  many  things  might  be  said — some  of  them 
not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  animal  in  question.  For  the 
Razorback,  you  must  know,  was  just  what  his  name  shows 
him  to  be :  one  of  those  lean,  sinewy,  fleet-footed  primitive 
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hogs  which  are  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  parts  of  the  South.  Whether  they  are  de- 
generated domestic  swine  or  partly  tamed  native  hogs  it  is 
difficult  to  decide,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  were  once  plen- 
tiful in  the  backwoods  country  of  the  Southern  States. 

But  the  Razorback  was  an  unusual  member  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  shoulders  he  stood  probably  three  feet  high,  and  at 
the  middle  of  his  bowed-up  back  he  was  taller  still.  His 
thick,  upstanding  bristles  also  added  to  his  formidable  ap- 
pearance. His  long  snout  was  flanked  by  a  pair  of  enor- 
mous tusks,  and  his  wicked  little  eyes,  set  in  the  sides  of 
his  narrow,  flat  face,  were  overshadowed  by  his  enormous, 
upstanding  ears. 

This  was  the  monster  which  Frank  Farland  watched 
from  his  hiding-place  in  the  sedge.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  was  his  little  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  now  nearly  ready 
to  harvest ;  and  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  ''patch," 
out  of  sight  behind  the  stumps  and  bushes — for  the  ground 
was  freshly  cleared — the  cunning  marauder  was  having  a 
feast  on  the  fruits  of  Farland's  toil.  Now  and  then  the 
watcher  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  muddy,  bristly  coat,  but 
never  enough  to  enable  him  to  use  the  deadly  rifle  which 
rested  in  front  of  him. 

Night  was  coming  on.  Farland  determined  to  take  his 
chance  on  a  snapshot,  and  rose  to  his  feet.  There  was  a 
startled  grunt  from  the  direction  of  the  ditch  across  the 
open  space  before  him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  light 
a  shuck  the  cunning  thief  was  making  the  best  of  his  right 
of  way  down  the  bed  of  the  ditch,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
posing his  tough  hide  not  in  the  slightest.  Farland  smiled 
grimly,  shouldered  liis  rifle,  and  started  for  his  nearby 
house. 

It  could  hardly  be  called  a  house,  since  it  was  hardly 
twenty  feet  square ;  neither  would  it  be  classed  as  a  cabin. 
While  it  was  built  of  rough  lumber,  some  of  it  even  hewn, 
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even  an  untrained  eye  could  see  that  the  design  was  the  result 
of  painstaking  care  and  trained  talent.  The  broad,  graceful 
lines,  projecting  roof,  timbered  gable,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  windows  reminded  one  of  the  little  cottages  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  valleys. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  builder  and 
owner  of  this  establishment  was  in  former  times  a  builder 
of  houses.  Five  years  before  Frank  Farland  had  graduated 
at  an  engineering  school,  and  had  at  once  begun  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  of  architecture.  For  a  time  he  did 
well,  and  saved  a  little  money;  and  well  did  his  thrift  serve 
him.  For  it  was  about  his  fourth  year  in  business  that 
people  began  to  see  that  something  was  wrong.  The  doc- 
tors shook  their  heads,  and  ordered  him  to  Arizona.  Far- 
land  shook  his  head  and  good-natured  them  to  a  point  much 
farther  south  than  Arizona.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own  about 
treating  disease. 

And  here  he  was,  living  out  his  ideas.  Farland  was  a 
''lunger;"  that  is,  he  was  a  victim  of  tuberculosis.  His 
friends,  unknowingly  cruel,  had  begun  to  shun  him  as  they 
would  a  leper.  So,  instead  of  going  away  to  the  Western 
deserts  to  die  the  death  of  a  homeless  exile,  Farland  bought 
a  tough  little  horse,  packed  a  few  necessaries  in  a  covered 
wagon,  and  set  out  for  the  wild,  "piney-woods"  region  of 
Aiken  county.  There,  after  disheartening  difficulties,  he 
succeeded  in  clearing  a  few^  acres  of  the  sandy  soil,  building 
a  snug  little  shelter  to  keep  off  the  storms,  and  living,  on 
the  whole,  tolerably  well. 

A  little  black  cow  and  a  flock  of  hens  were  soon  acquired ; 
for  milk  and  eggs  are  a  part  of  the  religion  of  the  con- 
sumptive. The  native  backwoodsmen  cracked  their  ancient 
joke  to  him,  when  he  spoke  of  growing  feed  for  his  stock, 
about  the  land  being  ''so  po'  the  roads  cain't  fawk,"  but  here 
again  he  had  his  own  ideas.  And  the  ideas  about  plowing 
and  tilling  and  saving  moisture  and  fertility  must  have  been 
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good,  for  in  the  second  year  of  his  exile  Farland  pro- 
duced on  his  poor  soil  crops  that  would  have  made  his 
neighbors  sit  up  and  take  notice,  had  there  been  any  neigh- 
bors who  cared  to  walk  the  three  or  four  miles  to  investigate. 
But  Farland  seldom  received  visits  from  anyone  in  the 
vicinity;  not  that  he  held  himself  aloof,  for  living  a  lone  life 
as  he  did,  he  was  glad  of  any  human  companionship.  Some- 
times he  even  walked  the  eight  miles  to  the  nearest  town 
that  he  might  talk  with  men  who  had  read  the  papers.  But 
the  natives  thought  Farland  queer.  Why  would  any  sensi- 
ble man  be  always  fooling  away  his  time  catching  snakes, 
and  keeping  them  in  cages,  and  playing  with  all  sorts  of 
wild  ''varmints,"  and  digging  holes  in  the  ground  to  look  at 
the  dirt,  and  eating  raw  eggs,  and  above  all,  sleeping  out- 
doors?   There  was  something  wrong  with  that  "lunger." 

One  of  Farland's  pet  hobbies  was  the  collection  and  pos- 
session of  various  kinds  of  guns,  rifles  and  pistols.  Not  that 
he  ever  needed  anything  more  than  a  light  shotgun  or  a  .22 
caliber  rifle.  There  was  nothing  larger  than  an  occasional 
fox  that  he  needed  to  shoot ;  but  Farland  had  a  motto  which 
was  like  a  creed  to  him;  it  was,  ''Be  ready  when  the  time 
comes."  And  to  that  end  he  wasted  much  costly  ammuni- 
tion in  shooting  at  nail  heads,  and  twigs,  and  pebbles,  and 
other  things  more  idiotic  to  shoot  at  and  more  difficult  to 
hit.  No  wonder  the  simple  "piney  woods"  folk  thought  him 
"queer." 

But  finally  the  "time"  came.  Farland  had  driven  his 
wagon  to  the  village  for  some  needed  supplies.  In  the  gen- 
eral store  he  had  unwisely  exposed  a  rather  fat  roll  of  bank- 
notes while  making  i)ayment.  He  noticed  at  the  time  that 
two  rather  tough-looking  men  near  the  rear  of  the  store 
exchanged  glances  with  one  another,  but  he  attached  little 
importance  to  this  incident,  and  went  about  his  business. 
As  he  came  in  sight  of  his  cal)in  on  his  return,  Farland  was 
in  no  wise  surprised  to  see  his  ancient  foe,  the  Razorback, 
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disappear  in  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  much- 
despoiled  potato  patch. 

Farland  had  nicknamed  the  hog  ''Old  Landpike,"  in  mem- 
ory of  a  porcine  giant  he  had  known  in  former  days ;  but 
when  he  saw  the  ease  with  which  this  wonder  of  cunning 
threw  aside  the  heavy  rails  of  the  fence  by  means  of  his 
powerful  snout,  he  corrupted  the  name  into  ''Old  Hand- 
spike," a  term  which  shows  that  Farland,  though  suffering 
from  a  fatal  disease,  had  still  a  little  humor  left  in  him. 

After  caring  for  his  pony  and  his  cow,  and  feeding  his 
little  setter,  Jess,  Farland  entered  his  lonely  cabin,  kindled  a 
fire,  and  sat  reading  for  some  time.  Then,  after  a  light  sup- 
per, he  went  to  bed,  to  dream  of  his  troubles  in  ridding  him- 
self of  his  greedy  tormentor.  Old  Handspike. 

But  Farland  was  in  greater  danger  from  another  quarter, 
had  he  but  known  it.  But  how  could  he  know  that  poor, 
faithful  little  Jess,  who  had  never  failed  to  warn  him  when  a 
fox  raided  the  hen  roost,  or  the  cow  strayed  from  her  proper 
confines,  was  now  huddled  in  a  silent  heap,  the  victim  of  a 
tempting,  poisoned  bit  of  meat  she  had  found  near  the  hay- 
stack. 

And  now  the  two  dark  forms  appeared  from  the  shadows 
of  the  pines,  and  stole  silently  toward  the  cabin  where  lay 
the  sleeper.  There  were  no  windows  to  pry  open,  for  fresh 
air  is  first  in  the  consumptive's  creed.  The  smaller  of  the 
two  figures  slipped  in  at  the  open  door,  while  the  other,  a 
heavy,  bearded  man,  approached  the  window,  keeping  his 
short  gun  leveled  at  the  sleeping  form  within.  There  was 
a  litter  of  trash  beneath  the  opening,  and  lying  in  it  a  large, 
short,  knarled  log  of  wood.  Upon  this  the  hea\y  man 
stepped,  keeping  his  shotgun  cocked. 

Farland,  sleeping  within,  went  over  in  his  dreams  the 
scene  which  he  had  enacted  many  times  in  reality :  he  was 
lying  in  the  grass,  with  his  rifle  leveled  at  Old  Handspike, 
at  the  instant  of  firing.     He  pressed  the  trigger  of  his  new 
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automatic  rifle.  There  was  a  deafening  report,  but  the  noise 
did  not  come  from  his  weapon!  Farland  was  awake  in  an 
instant.  A  shower  of  chips  and  splinters  fell  into  his  face 
as  he  opened  his  eyes.  Outside  the  open  window  before  him 
a  thick  cloud  of  smoke  rose.  And  in  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  room,  near  the  fireplace,  a  little,  wiry  man  stood  as 
if  transfixed,  before  an  open  chest,  from  the  dark  interior  of 
which  came  a  high-keyed,  complaining  buzz.  No  one  who 
has  once  heard  that  sound  can  ever  forget  it.  It  was  the 
singing  of  the  rattles  of  four  big  diamond-backed  rattle- 
snakes ! 

Farland  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  grab  a  big  Colt's 
revolver  that  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  dart  out- 
doors. There  a  singular  sight  met  his  eyes.  On  the  ground 
before  his  window  a  fat  man  writhed  in  the  chips  that  lay 
about.  Across  his  face  lay  a  smoking  gun.  His  hands 
and  face  were  somewhat  cut  and  bruised,  but  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  seriously  hurt.  And  twenty  yards  or  so  away, 
dimly  outlined  in  the  moonlight,  Farland  saw  the  gaunt  fig- 
ure of  Old  Handspike,  in  a  grand  rush  for  the  pine  sap- 
lings. 

After  disarming  the  still  bewildered  robber,  Farland  took 
tlie  straps  from  the  man's  waist  and  bound  his  hands  tightly 
behind  him,  telling  his  captive  to  remain  where  he  was,  or 
take  the  consequences.  The  little  man  in  the  house  knew 
better  than  to  move,  with  four  pairs  of  deadly  fangs  ready 
to  plant  themselves  in  him  at  the  slightest  movement.  Be- 
fore him,  however,  hanging  from  a  slender  wooden  peg  in 
the  wall,  was  a  heavy  revolver  in  its  holster.  The  little  man 
was  not  one  to  sell  his  life  cheaply.  Slowly,  almost  im- 
perceptibly, he  raised  his  hand  to  the  weapon,  and  his  free- 
dom;  the  snakes  kept  u])  their  madckMiing  song,  and  a  less 
resolute  man  would  have  hesitated  in  the  face  of  such  diffi- 
culties. His  hand  touched  the  holster.  Farland.  glancing 
up  from  his  occupation  of  binding  his  prisoner's  hands,  saw, 
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and  understood.  There  was  a  quick  upward  thrust  of  his 
Colt,  a  spurt  of  flame,  and  the  weapon  fell  from  the  very 
grasp  of  the  little  man,  the  wooden  peg  upon  which  it  hung 
being  shot  off  clean.  The  heavy-laden  holster  dropping 
among  the  snakes  started  them  once  more  to  darting  their 
venomous  heads  this  way  and  that,  and  utterly  disconcert- 
ing the  nervy  little  cracksman,  who  had  on  several  occasions 
wriggled  himself  free  from  the  grasp  of  some  of  the  best 
detectives  in  the  South. 

It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  Farland  to  secure 
the  sullen  little  prisoner,  and,  after  quieting  the  snakes,  to 
make  him  doubly  fast,  hand  and  foot.  Next  morning  he 
drove  with  his  sullen  passengers  to  the  village.  The  sheriff 
was  telephoned  for,  and  after  several  hours  arrived. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  ''you've  got  a  nice  brace  of  birds. 
They'll  be  worth  about  $2,000  to  you  when  the  governor 
hears  they  are  safe  in  my  hands." 

''Never  mind  about  the  reward,"  Farland  replied.  "You 
can  take  that,  as  well  as  the  credit  for  capturing  them; 
but  I  hate  like  sin  losing  my  bird  dog." 

When  our  exile  reached  home  that  evening,  the  first  thing 
that  appeared  to  him  was  the  omnipresent  Razorback,  calmly 
devouring  more  potatoes.  Farland  started  to  swear,  but 
something  one  of  the  safe-crackers  had  said  about  the  log 
he  stepped  on  running  from  under  him,  made  him  pause  and 
smile  oddly  to  himself.  A  subsequent  examination  showed 
that  Old  Handspike  had  indeed  been  so  bold  as  to  sleep 
under  the  very  window  of  his  enemy's  house,  and  had  evi- 
dently been  very  much  opposed  to  being  trodden  upon  by 
so  heavy  a  foot.  His  headlong  rush  had  thrown  the  heavy 
man  to  the  ground,  causing  the  accidental  discharge  of  the 
gun,  the  recoil  of  which  played  such  havoc  with  the  thief's 
hands  and  face,  and  the  noise  of  which  first  waked  Far- 
land. 
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Procuring  an  ear  of  corn,  Farland  set  out  to  make 
friends  with  his  erstwhile  foe ;  for  he  was  not  the  man  to 
despise  a  good  turn.  Old  Handspike  fled  at  his  approach; 
but  the  corn  was  gone  in  the  morning.  ''I  guess  he  can 
stay,"  Farland  muttered,  ''but  I  zcish  he  wouldn't  root  my 
potatoes." 

"And  by  the  way,"  he  continued,  ''since  those  rattlers  have 
suggested  it,  I  am  going  to  keep  my  valuables  in  that  snake- 
box  hereafter.    They'll  be  safe  there." 

The  next  time  Farland  went  to  the  village  he  found  the 
storekeeper  waiting  for  him  with  the  prettiest  setter  pup 
ever  seen  in  that  part  of  the  country.  "Must  have  cost  fifty 
dollars,"  some  one  suggested. 

"I  guess  the  sheriff  could  afford  it,  with  all  that  reward 
coming  to  him,"  the  storekeeper  replied. 

And  Farland  still  keeps  his  rattlesnakes'. 


SADNESS  AND   GLADNESS. 

The  shadows  glide  across  the  snow. 
Red  breast  has  hushed  his  song; 

The  spark  of  joy  has  faded  low, 
For  robin's  love  has  gone. 

The  robin  rises  from  his  tree, 

A  song  of  joy  to  tell ; 
The  forest  rings  a  symphony — 

Dame  robin  loves  him  still. 

A.  McD.,  "10. 
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THE  FRUITS  OF  AMBITION. 

Beautiful  and  inspiring  is  the  custom  of  expressing  grat- 
itude to  those  who  have  so  well  served  their  day  and  gener- 
ation, that  their  good  works  do  follow  on  forever.  It  is  so 
easy  with  the  passing  of  the  years  to  forget  the  influences 
that  have  touched  us  deepest  and  to  forget  even  the  mem- 
ory of  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped  us  most.  The 
insistent  demands  of  the  immediate  hours,  the  loud,  clam- 
orous calls  of  present  duties,  the  fresh,  ever-enlarging,  ever- 
engrossing  interest  are  forces  that  drive  even  the  events  of 
yesterday  into  the  region  of  dim  shadows.  It  is  a  virtue, 
then,  to  keep  in  vivid  remembrance  that  past,  the  people  who 
made  it  so  vital  and  the  forces  that  shaped  it  and  influence 
us.  It  is  even  a  greater  virtue  to  select  here  and  there  a 
personality  that  somehow  made  that  past  radiant  and  mem- 
orable for  us,  who  was  of  such  stature  of  character  and 
achievement  as  to  bring  us  permanently  into  his  debt. 

There  are  two  ways  of  knowing  men :  we  may  know  them 
personally  and  directly ;  we  may  come  to  bask,  as  it  were,  in 
the  full  light  and  sunshine  of  their  personality,  and  we  may 
know  them  also  through  their  influence  on  the  lives  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  a  joy  to  have  the  immediate  acquaintance  with 
the  good  and  the  great  who  come  within  the  range  of  our 
own  lives ;  but  in  many  cases,  we  can  only  feel  their  powers 
as  they  are  transmitted  through  the  lives  of  others.  Thus  it 
is  that  our  lives  are  brought  into  touch  with  the  lives  of  the 
great  heroes  of  history.  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  are  just  as  real  to  us  as  are  many  of  those  who  live 
about  us ;  for  their  lives  are  incorporated  in  the  solidity  and 
perpetuity  of  our  institutions.  Their  virtues  are  conveyed 
to  us  from  year  to  year  as  they  will  be  to  others  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  by  the  influence  of  their  character. 

So  it  is  that  as  we  look  upon  men  from  time  to  time, 
we  see,  not  onlv  the  men  themselves,  but  those  who  have 
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influenced  their  lives.  We  see  the  hfe  of  the  teacher  who 
has  helped  mold  the  character  of  his  pupil;  we  see  the  life, 
perhaps,  of  the  preacher  to  whose  sermons  he  has  listened ; 
we  see  the  life  of  the  mother  that  has  been  taken  up  and 
incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  man  and  is  exhibited  in  his 
tenderness,  his  conscientiousness,  and  in  many  traits  which 
make  him  worthy  and  honorable.  Thus,  when  we  meet  men 
at  any  point,  we  come  into  touch  with  the  vital  influence  of 
other  lives  revealed  through  them. 

Simply  to  develop  the  highest  possibilities  of  one's  nature 
to  a  state  of  even  complete  efficiency  is  not  enough.  To  do 
only  this  may  result  in  the  worst  form  of  selfishness.  It  is 
a  divinely  appointed  duty  to  develop  all  that  one  is  capable 
of.  In  the  large  economy  of  God,  the  idea  for  each  human 
being  is  that  every  power  of  hand,  heart,  brain  and  spirit 
shall  be  brought  to  its  approximate  perfection.  This  is  the 
lofty  aim  that  exalts  the  work  of  every  system  of  education 
and  dignifies  even  the  common  toil  of  life.  But  the  deeper 
and  more  significant  question  is,  What  are  we  to  do  with 
these  perfect  powers?  Have  they  been  developed  for  their 
own  sake?  This  self-mastery,  this  trained  skill,  this  added 
refinement  of  nature,  this  broader  vision  of  life — are  they 
ends  in  themselves  ?  No,  their  real  and  essential  value  comes 
of  the  use  we  make  of  them  and  the  spirit  in  which  we  apply 
them.  Disciplined  human  power  is  for  service ;  and  train- 
ing for  service  is  the  spirit  that  has  moved  deepest  in  the 
thoughts  of  all  the  great  men  of  America. 

So  it  should  be  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the  lives  of 
all  ardent,  courageous,  patriotic  and  loyal  men  are  not  lived 
for  themselves;  but  that  their  lives  are  diffused,  that  their 
fruitage  has  gone  into  the  community  and  cannot  be  lost, 
and  that  is  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  state  and  becomes  a 
part  of  its  heritage.  A  good  man  does  not  live  to  himself 
and  he  does  not  die  to  himself.  We  ask  the  question  some- 
times in  our  sober  moments  whether  life  is  worth  living,  and 
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there  are  some  lives  which  make  the  answer  to  the  problem 
difficult. 

That  wholeness  of  mind  and  fullness  of  character  which 
is  the  best  friend  of  fame,  those  lofty  aspirations  and  ex- 
alted ideas  which  spring  from  the  impulse  of  a  pure  ambi- 
tion, have  ever  caused  man  to  strive  after  a  receding  goal. 
In  the  most  remote  days  of  history,  the  shepherds  of  the 
far  East  watching  their  flocks  discovered  the  periodicity  of 
the  nightly  progress  of  the  stars,  the  monthly  successions 
of  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  the  annual  journey  of  the 
sun  through  the  constellations,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for 
a  true  science,  the  oldest  of  all  sciences — astronomy.  But 
many  centuries  had  to  elapse  before  the  human  mind,  be- 
wildered by  the  complexity  of  things,  succeeded  in  laying 
hold  of  the  girding  thread  in  finding  out  law  and  regularity 
in  these  phenomena. 

One  of  the  greatest  lessons  and  most  inspiring  thoughts 
which  we  gather  from  the  lives  of  ambitious  men  is  that 
there  is  nothing  too  late  till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 
Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Chaucer  at  Woodstock  with 
his  nightingales  at  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales.  These 
are  indeed  exceptions ;  but  they  show  how  brightly  the  glow- 
ing fires  of  youthful  animation  may  burn  in  the  shadow 
lands  of  the  bleak  December  of  life. 

Then,  though  the  pathway  of  life  is  sometimes  lonely  and 
seems  to  lead  through  dark  uncertain  ways,  let  us  not  be 
discouraged  nor  dismayed.  It  may  be  that  some  time, 
someivherCj  we  shall  reach  the  goal  for  which  we  strive — 
that  we  shall  be  what  we  long  to  be  and  do  what  we  have 
sought  to  accomplish.  Nothing  good  striven  for  is  ever 
lost. 

Strive;  yet  I  do  not  promise 

The  prize  you  dream  of  today 

Will  not  fade  when  you  think  to  grasp  it. 

And  melt  in  your  hand  away ; 
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But  another  and  holier  treasure, 
You  would  now,  perchance,  disdain. 
Will  come  w^hen  your  toil  is  over, 
And  pay  you  for  all  your  pain. 
For  the  glory's  in  the  gaining,  and 
The  guerdon's  in  the  strife. 
And  the  joy  of  doing  something 
Is  the  robe  and  crown  of  life. 


"WINNING  THE  MEADOW." 

Fred  Carver  was  a  youth  just  twenty-two  years  of  age 
when  he  left  his  New  England  home  and  came  down  South. 
He  purchased  a  fertile  farm  in  sunny  Tennessee,  and  there 
began  work  preparatory  to  starting  a  stock  farm.  Mr. 
Charlie  Moore  was  his  nearest  neighbor,  and  they  soon  be- 
came warm  friends.  Carver  did  not  have  as  much  land  as 
he  wanted,  and  decided  to  buy  one  hundred  acres  of  Mr. 
Moore's  meadowland,  which  joined  his  own  on  the  south. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning  in  May  when  Fred  Carver  walked 
up  to  see  Mr.  Moore  about  buying  the  meadow.  There 
were  only  two  members  of  Mr.  Moore's  family,  himself  and 
a  daughter.  His  daughter  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  just 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  strange  to  say  her  name  was 
Sallie.  Mr.  Moore  was  down  at  the  barn  attending  to  his 
stock  and  cattle,  but  when  he  saw  Carver  he  proceeded  to 
the  house.  As  they  entered  the  door,  Sallie  was  in  the  room 
arranging  some  pictures.  There  was  no  time  for  her  to 
leave  the  room  ;  therefore  she  ran  into  the  closet  and  closed 
the  door. 

Carver  and  Mr.  Moore  sat  down  and  began  talking  of  the 
various  subjects  of  the  day.  After  some  time,  the  subject 
of  buying  the  meadow  was  mentioned  by  Carver;  but  Mr. 
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Moore  told  him  it  was  useless  to  talk  about  it,  as  he  had 
already  given  it  to  Sallie. 

Fred  was  about  ready  to  leave  when  a  sound  reached  the 
ears  of  the  two  men.  It  sounded  as  if  it  were  a  smothered 
sneeze,  and  it  appeared  to  come  from  the  closet.  Mr. 
Moore  went  to  the  closet  door  and  tried  to  open  it,  but  it 
would  not  open.  He  tried  again,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  ''there  is  some  one  in  here  as  sure 
as  I  am  alive.  Come  and  help  me  open  the  door ;  perhaps  it 
is  a  burglar.    I  am  sure  the  noise  came  from  in  there." 

Young  Carver  was  soon  at  the  old  man's  side,  and  they 
began  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  closet.  Not  wishing 
Fred  to  see  her  in  her  present  attire,  Sallie  held  on  with  all 
her  might ;  but  the  strength  of  the  two  men  was  too  much 
for  her,  and  the  door  gave  way  at  last. 

As  the  door  opened,  both  men  fell  sprawling  upon  the 
floor,  and  turned  over  a  churn  of  milk.  Each  of  the  three 
received  a  full  share  of  the  contents  as  it  scattered  over 
the  room.  Before  either  of  the  astonished  men  could  realize 
what  had  happened,  Sallie  rushed  from  the  room,  and  fled 
upstairs. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  said  Mr.  Moore,  when  Sallie  was  out 
of  sight,  "I  might  have  had  sense  enough  to  have  known  it 
was  she.     Now  she  won't  speak  to  me  for  a  week." 

That  evening  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shone 
out.  Just  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  bathed  the  little 
valley  in  a  rosy  light,  Mr.  Moore  saw  Fred  Carver  coming 
up  the  road.  Instead  of  going  to  the  barn,  where  the  owner 
of  the  place  was  attending  to  his  stock  and  cattle,  he  stopped 
in  the  yard,  where  Sallie  was  gathering  some  flowers.  Her 
face  was  beaming  with  brightness,  and  every  trace  of  the 
morning  escapade  was  gone. 

Mr.  Moore  glanced  at  the  couple  occasionally  as  he  went 
on  with  his  work.    When  he  saw  Sallie  pin  a  rose  on  Fred's 
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coat  he  remarked,  "Well,  I'll  be  darned,  if  it  doesn't  look  like 
that  chap  is  going  to  have  that  meadow,  anyway." 

F.  Fleming,  '09. 


THE  RAT'S  GUN. 

One  autumn  day  when  peacefully 
The  rats  discussed  a  meal, 

The  adjutant  attention  called, 
And  thus  began  to  spiel : 

"All  men  in  rat  detachments, 
And  Companies  "B"  and  "A," 

Will  report  to  "Sergeant  Gooble," 
And  get  their  guns  today. 

And  as  the  rats  stepped  up  and  got 

Their  rusty  guns  by  files 
They  went  away  a  happy  lot. 

Their  faces  wreathed  in  smiles. 

When  bedtime  cruel  came  that  night, 
They  tore  themselves  away. 

And  in  each  locker,  shining  bright, 
A  thing  of  beauty  lay. 

But  time  rolled  on,  inspection  came, 

With  long  delinquency. 
Where  each  unhappy  mouse's  name. 

Appeared  with  frequency. 

"Willie  Jones  no  gloves  at  drill, 

Same  rusty  bayonet, 
Same  dusty  gun,  same  oily  sight 

Same  talking  at  retreat, 
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The  following  men  for  just  the  same 

I  hereby  do  report — 
Each  trembling  "mouse"  then  hears  his  name, 

And  encore  day  by  day. 

And  thus,  wheen  ''week-end  germans"  start. 

To  each  rat  falls  a  leading  part, 

And  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 

He  ''cusses"  guns  and  "Sergeant  Gooble." 

W.  R.  D.,  '13. 


A  PURPOSE  IN  LIFE. 

While  I  was  passing  down  the  hall  of  the  college  build- 
ing the  other  day,  I  heard  through  the  open  door  of  an 
English  class  room  the  sound  of  a  professor's  voice,  "How 
many  in  the  class  can  tell  me  what  'to  be'  is  ?"  I  did  not  stop 
to  hear  the  answer  of  the  class;  but  the  question  remained 
in  my  mind,  as  I  had  had  the  same  question  asked  me  when 
I  was  in  their  place.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the  sug- 
gestions and  the  possibilities  hidden  in  the  two  simple  words 
"to  be." 

It  matters  not  whether  we  understand  what  they  mean 
or  not,  we  are  what  we  are.  It  is  a  well  known  scientific 
fact  that  nothing  exists  without  some  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence, and  so  the  question  would  naturally  be,  "why  am  I.  or 
why  are  you?"  It  seems  to  us,  sometimes,  as  if  life  is  but 
one  continual  tire ;  and,  in  fact,  we  are  insignificant  when  we 
compare  ourselves  with  the  thousands  that  have  accom- 
plished great  things.  There  is  a  possibility  of  our  being 
classed  amid  the  throng  of  men  whose  deeds  are  known 
and  approved  of  by  all,  "whose  lives  are  a  help,  and  whose 
being  is  a  lamp  unto  the  feet  of  their  fellow-men." 

Yes,  I  am  sure  you  and  I  are  for  some  definite  purpose  in 
life,  and  it  behooves  us  as  soon  as  possible  to  find  it,  and  live 
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up  to  it.  It  might  well  be  said  here,  ''Things  done  by  halves 
are  never  done  right."  Turning  our  thoughts  from  the  pres- 
ent, let  us  just  for  a  moment  take  a  glance  back  to  the  days 
of  the  past.  Let  us  hear  what  the  class  has  to  say  about  the 
past.  We  were,  we  have  been,  and  we  might  have  been. 
At  once  the  remembrances  of  the  failures,  the  faults  that  we 
found,  and  most  important  of  all  the  neglected  duties,  which 
were  the  difficulties  of  yesterday.  It  seems  almost  too  sad  to 
believe  that  such  golden  opportunities  were  thrown  away, 
and  that  we  are  almost  ready  to  make  a  change,  or  to  say, 
"What's  the  use  ?  I  will  do  better  next  year  or  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future."  If  we  have  such  an  idea  as  this  let  us 
strive  to  overcome  it ;  for  a  man  who  learns  life's  lesson  well 
early,  there  is  no  doubt,  will  accomplish  things  that  are  good 
and  noble. 

Let  us  imagine  the  student  has  paused,  and  the  professor 
asks  him,  ''Be  what?"  I  say  be  learned,  be  famous,  be 
good,  and  above  all  be  happy.  To  many  of  us  these  things 
may  seem  impossible ;  but  nothing  is  possible  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  use  self-sacrifice  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  they  have  in  view.  Just  here,  let  us  leave  the 
thoughts  of  the  class  and  see  what  else  we  can  find  "to  be." 
Of  what  use  shall  we  be  to  our  fellow-men  if  we  do  not 
learn  the  value  of  true  worth,  true  nobility,  and  true  char- 
acter above  all?  These  are  obtained  only  by  hard  and  con- 
stant application  of  the  i)rinciples  that  are  noble  and  up- 
lifting; and  to  these  we  should  fix  our  goal  and  begin  push- 
ing toward  it.  "G." 


AT  HOME  ONCE  MORE. 

"Why  is  so  much  distinction  shown  Mr.  Parker  over 
there?  Has  he  just  married,  or  why  is  he  the  leader  in 
everything?"      These   questions    were   asked    at    a   "break- 
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clown"  last  June  by  a  Clemson  boy  who  went  to  the  grain 
fields  out  West.  The  only  answer  that  he  received  was, 
''Don't  you  see  the  ring  on  his  finger?" 

Of  course  Wiley,  the  Clemson  cadet,  knew  nothing  more 
than  he  knew  at  first.  The  wearing  of  a  ring  is  not  unusual, 
and  he  could  see  nothing  about  this  plain  gold  band  to  tell 
who  Parker  was,  or  why  he  was  shown  more  attention  than 
any  other  man  in  the  crowd.  Wiley  noticed  that  the  young 
ladies  especially  seemed  to  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  with 
the  wearer  of  that  plain  gold  ring  of  very  little  intrinsic 
value. 

Having  his  curiosity  aroused,  Wiley  determined  to  learn 
more  about  the  ring.  He  questioned  the  young  people  at  the 
dance.  The  next  day  he  went  to  several  of  the  oldest  men  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  through  them  learned  much  more 
concerning  its  history.  One  old  lady  had  carefully  saved 
an  account  that  her  grandfather  had  written.  The  more  he 
learned,  the  more  interested  he  became.  He  did  not  stop 
questioning  the  whole  neighborhood,  until  he  had  traced  the 
history  of  the  ring  back  over  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  and  across  the  country  to  South  Carolina. 

The  ring  had  been  taken  from  the  finger  of  Ferguson  by 
one  of  Colonel  Campbell's  men  during  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain  in  1780.  After  the  battle,  Campbell's  men  all 
took  a  shot  at  a  target  to  decide  who  would  wear  the  ring 
for  the  first  year.  On  the  fourth  of  July  of  every  year,  all 
the  men  who  were  near  enough  were  to  shoot  for  the  honor 
of  wearing  it  a  year.  This  practice  was  kept  up  until  1808. 
when  the  wearer  moved  out  West,  and  carried  the  ring  with 
him. 

For  several  years  his  four  sons,  who  moved  with  him, 
kept  up  the  custom  of  shooting  on  the  Fourth  of  Jul}',  and 
letting  the  winner  wear  the  ring.  In  course  of  time,  their 
sons  were  allowed  to  enter  the  race,  and  then  every  young 
man  in  the  village  was  given  a  shot. 
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The  custom  has  been  kept  up  ever  since  with  a  varying 
amount  of  interest.  In  1870,  one  hundred  years  after  the 
ring  had  been  captured,  much  more  interest  was  aroused  in 
the  contest.  Rules  were  made  and  printed.  Men  practiced 
for  weeks  ahead  of  time.  Everybody  talked  about  it,  and 
every  young  man  in  town  was  especially  anxious  to  win. 
From  1880  to  the  present  time  a  great  deal  more  interest  has 
been  taken  than  before ;  but  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  the 
contest  been  more  looked  forward  to,  or  created  more  excite- 
ment than  on  July  4,  1908.  It  was  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  bringing  of  the  ring  from  the  East.  Men 
began  practicing  by  the  first  of  May.  A  better  shooting 
ground  had  been  selected,  a  grandstand  had  been  built,  and 
many  other  preparations  made.  A  big  hop  was  given  on  the 
night  of  third  of  July,  and  a  big  barbecue  on  the  fourth. 

At  noon  over  a  hundred  men  lined  up  for  a  trial  at  the 
target.  Among  them  was  Cadet  Wiley.  Ever  since  his  in- 
troduction to  the  ring,  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  race 
and  had  practiced  whenever  he  had  a  chance. 

The  shooting  began.  Every  man  took  a  shot,  and  the 
twenty-five  that  came  nearest  the  bullseye  shot  again. 
After  the  second  shot,  the  number  was  reduced  to  ten.  Then 
each  took  three  shots,  and  the  best  five,  including  Wiley, 
remained  in  the  contest.  Again  they  took  three  shots,  and 
the  race  narrowed  to  three  men,  with  Wiley  still  among 
the  fortunate  ones.  The  next  round  left  the  race  between 
Wiley  and  Parker,  the  1907  champion.  Parker  raised  a 
steady  rifle  and  put  a  bullet  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch 
from  the  center  of  the  bullseye.  Wiley  brought  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder.  Six  thousand  eyes  turned  toward  him  and 
three  thousand  people  held  their  breatli !  This  shot  was  to 
decide.  "Bang!"  went  the  rifle.  The  judges  measured,  and 
the  ring  was  handed  to  Cadet  Wiley  of  Clemson  College ! 

By  giving  a  bond  for  many  times  its  intrinsic  value,  Wiley 
was  allowed  to  bring  the  ring  back  to  Soutii  Carolina,  on 
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condition  that  he  would  return  it  in  time  for  next  year's  con- 
test. Anyone  wishing  to  see  it  may  do  so  by  calling  at  room 
46  of  the  Clemson  barracks.  C.  P.  R.,  '10. 


"BIG  BOB'S"  LAST  GAME. 

Never  before  had  Thanksgiving  day  dawned  more  per- 
fectly; never  before  had  the  students  of  P University 

looked  forward  with  such  intense  interest  and  enthusiasm 
toward  the  game  of  the  season;  yet,  when  the  referee's 
shrill  whistle  sounded,  and  the  crimson-clad  warriors 
trotted  out  upon  the  gridiron,  a  strange,  unwonted  hush 
fell  upon  the  assembled  thousands.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  eyes  turned  from  the  field,  where  lined  up 
for  the  struggle  which  was  to  determine  intercolle- 
giate football  championship  of  the  United  States,  stood  the 
two  leading  university  teams  of  the  world.  What  can  be  the 
cause  of  such  universal  concern?  What  can  be  the  object 
of  such  attention?  Ah,  there  is  the  man  upon  whom  all 
eyes  are  focused.  Yonder,  upon  the  ''subs'."  bench,  with 
one  ankle  encased  in  a  great  bandage,  out  of  the  game  for 

the  first  time  in  four  years,  ''Big  Bob"  Wilson,   P 's 

captain  and  star  half-back,  must  be  a  mere  spectator  at  the 
greatest  football  game  ever  played  in  America. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  university  course,  Rob- 
ert Wilson,  a  true  son  of  the  old  Palmetto  State,  had  devel- 
oped into  the  greatest  football  hero  that  this  great  Northern 
university  had  ever  produced.  No  line  could  stand  against 
his  plunging  onslaught ;  no  end  was  so  wily  that  "Big  Bob" 

could  not  elude  him,  or  so  fleet  that  P 's  idol  could  not 

outstrip  him.  Behind  the  line,  a  steadier,  surer  defensive 
back  than  Robert  Wilson  never  broke  up  a  play. 

Yet,  when  his  last  season  of  football  came  on,  and  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  lead  the  crimson  veterans  on  to  vie- 
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tory,  Bob  seemed  to  lose  a  measure  of  his  old  strength 
and  cunning.  Somehow,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  his  old 
knack  of  intuitively  finding  ''an  opening."  In  some  man- 
ner, he  could  not  get  in  his  old-time  long  runs.  Occasionally, 
he  missed  a  tackle.  Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get  back 
into  his  old  form.  The  coaches  said  he  was  over-training. 
His  team-mates  said,  ''That's  all  right,  old  boy;  you'll  get 
it  next  time;"  but  in  their  hearts  they  all — and  none  knew 
more  surely  than  did  Wilson  himself — that  ''Big  Bob's" 
best  football  days  were  over.  To  him  was  rapidly  coming — 
as  there  must  come  to  every  hero  of  the  gridiron — that  day 
when  he  must  step  back,  and  yield  his  place  to  newer  and 
fresher  material.  O'Leary,  the  big  Irish  sub-half,  was  rap- 
idly developing  into  a  star;  and,  while  the  eyes  of  the 
students  could  see  no  fault  in  their  idol,  the  coaches  and  the 
players  could  not  overlook  the  way  in  which  this  compara- 
tively new  man  was  making  plays  with  which  the  captain 
seemed  unable  to  cope. 

Now,  to  cap  the  climax,  just  when  Bob  seemed  to  be 
pulling  himself  into  something  like  his  old  form,  only  three 
days  before  the  great  final  struggle,  he  got  a  sprained  ankle, 
which,  though  not  very  severe,  gave  the  coaches  a  good  ex- 
cuse to  leave  him  out  of  the  line-up. 

*'Are  you  ready,  Y ?  Are  you  ready,  P ?"  came 

the  sharp  call  of  the  referee;  and  Bob  heard  Tom  Jones, 
the  veteran  tackle,  give  the  response  that  should  have  been 
his.  Again  the  shrill  whistle  sounded ;  and  as  the  thousands 
of  eager  spectators  held  their  breath,  the  pigskin  soared  up- 
ward and  onward  until  it  seemed  to  the  wearers  of  the  crim- 
son colors  that  it  would  never  stop.     Then  as  it  came  down 

into  the  arms  of  the  giant  full-back  beneath  P 's  very 

goal,  ten  thousand  wearers  of  the  crimson  colors  rose  to 
their  feet  with  a  slioul  that  made  the  old  "stands"  tremble. 
As  quick  as  a  fiash,  the  veteran  "full"  was  off. 
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Crouched  breathless  upon  the  side  hnes,  his  face  white 
with  excitement  and  pain,  "Big  Bob"  saw  him  cross  the  five- 
yard  line — then  the  ten — then  the  fifteen — until  an  orange 
and  black  figure  slipped  through  the  interference  and 
downed  him.  IG,  18,  9,  11,  came  Bob's  own  favorite  sig- 
nal ;  and  O'Leary  plunged  over  tackle  for  five  yards.  Again 
came  the  snappy  signal,  and  the  crimson  tackle  gained  four 
more  precious  yards.  Once  more  the  tense  figures 
crouched  low  to  the  ground ;  once  more  the  crimson 
backs  lunged  forward.  ''First  down!"  shouted  the  referee. 
But  *'Big  Bob"  saw  that  the  orange  and  black  was  rallying. 
''Third  down,  and  seven  to  gain,"  shouted  the  official,  after 
the  crimson  quarter  had  been  thrown  for  a  loss.  Down  the 
field  went  the  pigskin,  punted  a  full  sixty  yards  by  the  crim- 
son fullback.  Slowly,  yard  by  yard,  the  orange  and  black 
began  to  gain  ground,  only  to  be  forced,  in  time,  to  punt. 
Thus,  as  the  minutes  of  the  first  half  dragged  on,  first  one 
side  and  then  the  other  had  a  slight  advantage. 

Crouching  there  on  the  side  lines,  willing  to  give  ten  years 
of  his  life  to  be  in  the  game  for  one  minute,  ''Big  Bob"  once 
more  heard  his  old  signal.  But  look!  The  stands  are  going 
wild ;  for  yonder  goes  O'Leary,  running  as  he  never  ran  be- 
fore.   Only  two  more  men  are  between  him  and  the  Y . 

goal — he  has  stifif -armed  one ;  now  he  is  dodging  the  other. 
But  look,  the  orange  and  black  end  has  him !  But  too  late ;  he 
is  over  the  goal  line!  And  now  just  as  the  referee's  whistle 
sounds  the  end  of  the  half,  the  crimson  end  kicks  the  goal. 
The  stands  are  wild.    The  game  is  won. 

Once  more  the  whistle  sounds,  and  this  time  the  wearers 
of  the  orange  and  black  receive  the  kick  off.  Upon  his  knees 
on  the  side  lines  Bob  w^atches  such  a  battle  as  he  has  never 
seen  before.  First  one  side,  then  the  other  seems  to  have 
the  advantage ;  but,  somehow,  the  crimson  line  does  not 
seem  to  have  its  former  steadiness.  Why  on  earth  doesn't 
the  "quarter"  work  on  that  right  tackle  ?    There  is  the  weak- 
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est  spot  in  the  orange  and  black  line.  Oh,  for  one  minute 
in  the  game !  Watch  that  half !  Look  out !  He  has  blocked 
the  crimson's  kick ;  he  is  on  the  ball ;  down  the  field  he  goes 
for  a  touchdown;  and,  when  the  goal  is  kicked,  the  score 
stands  six  to  six,  with  eight  minutes  to  play. 

Once  more  the  orange  and  black  receives  the  ball.  Slowly 
but  surely,  the  crimson  team  gives  way  before  the  fierce  on- 
slaught.    They  are  carried  back  across  their  fifty-yard  line ; 

then  the  forty,  then  the  thirty.     ''Time  out  for  P !" 

shouts  the  referee.  The  head  coach  runs  up  and  asks  Bob 
if  he  will  go  into  the  game,  while  the  stands  madly  shout, 
''Wilson,  Wilson ;  give  us  Big  Bob !  Rah-rah-rah !  Rah-rah- 
rah !  Rah-rah-rah !  Wilson,  Wilson,  Wilson !" 

The  whistle  blows.  Once  more  twenty-two  athletes 
crouch  low.  Behind  the  line  ''Big  Bob"  speaks  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  each  man.      From  the  stand   the  great 

P yells  are  heard,  and  every  one  feels  as  if  the  game  is 

saved.  Once  more  the  orange  and  black  backs  plunge  for- 
ward ;  but  this  time  they  are  met  by  a  new  strength. 

"Second  and  eight!"  shouts  the  referee.  "Third  and 
five !"  The  orange  and  black  end  drops  back  to  try  for  a  field 
goal.  He  rarely  misses.  The  spectators  hold  their  breath. 
The  ball  is  snapped.  The  line  surges — breaks ;  and,  just  as 
the  oval  starts  its  flight,  true  for  the  goal,  "Big  Bob"  receives 
it  squarely  in  his  chest.  "On  the  ball!"  shout  ten  thousand 
voices,  and  Crosby,  the  crimson  end,  recovers  it  upon  the 
run,  and  carries  it  to  the  Y ten-yard  line. 

"First  down  and  goal  to  gain,"  shouts  the  referee.  "One 
minute  to  play,"  yells  the  timekeeper. 

Once  more  the  little  quarter  is  calling  10,  18,  9,  11 ;  once 
more  the  crimson  backs  lunge  forward.  Five  yards  goes 
the  ca])tain — then  six — seven.  Both  teams  arc  "hiking" 
with  all  their  might,  and  upon  tlic  result  of  this  down  de- 
pends the  game.  This  way  they  sway — then  that.  One 
more  lunge — one  final  effort,  and  "Big  Bob"  falls  across  the 
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line,  just  as  the  referee's  whistle  signals  that  the  time  is  up, 
while  three  thousand  cheering  students  rush  madly  upon  the 
gridiron  to  bear  away  in  triumph  "Big  Bob"  and  his  victo- 
rious team.  '09. 


"MACHTIG  DER  STUNDEN." 

Forgetful  of  my  books  about 

I  now  today 
Do  cast  aside  all  fears  and  doubt 

And  sing  today 
About  the  living  hope  of  life 
Which  is  for  us  beyond  the  strife, 
Where  peacefully  the  waters  flow, 
On  wings  the  golden  moments  go 
Where  tears  will  stop,  for  love  I  know 

Will  linger,  never  stray. 

Hope's  fondest  tendrils  closely  twine 

Around  today; 
Tomorrow's  sun  may  never  shine 

Though  bright  this  day. 
Let  this  message  then  ring  clear, 
O'er  the  land  that  all  may  hear; 
Though  reproach  entice  your  soul, 
Or  swelling  surges  o'er  your  roll, 
O'er  present  hours  have  control 

Of  this  glad  day. 

H.  K.  S.,  '09. 
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Editor-in-Chief :     G.  W.  KJEITT,  '09 


For  every  young  South  Carolinian  who  gets  a  collegiate 
education  there  arc  nincly-cigiu   who  do  not. 

Much  is  exi)cclc(l  from  a  coHcljc  man. 


Are  you  ])rc'i)aring  yourself  lo  live  up  to  Clemson's  repu- 
tation ? 
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Have  you  joined  a  literary  society? 

Have  yon  done  any  work  for  your  college  publications  ? 

Have  you  taken  any  part  in  athletics? 

Have  you  entered  into  anything  that  really  comprises 
college  life?    Have  you  done  anything  for  old  Clemson? 

Do  you  really  stand  for  anything  at  college  ? 

Men,  don't  be  ''quitters." 

In  spite  of  bad  weather,  our  trip  to  the  Fair  was  quite  a 
success.  Thanks  to  our  commandant,  every  consideration 
was  shown  us;  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  state  that  there 

was  never  so  large  a  body  of  college  boys 
Our  Trip  to  who  appreciated  more,  or  abused  less,  the 
the  Fair.  privileges    granted    them.      Seldom,    indeed, 

can  one  find,  in  so  large  a  body  of  men  at 
such  a  time,  fewer  evidences  of  rowdyism  than  were  mani- 
fested by  the  Clemson  corps  of  cadets  while  in  Columbia. 
There  are  few  things  which  so  truly  show  up  the  moral 
tone  of  an  institution  as  does  such  an  encampment ;  and  we 
are  heartily  glad  that  the  Clemson  corps  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  to  the  public  that  the  Clemson  boys  are  not 
the  ruffians  that  some  people  try  to  make  them  out  to  be,  but 
are  true  gentlemen. 

The  exhibits  were  unusually  good,  and  especially  well  was 
Clemson  represented.  Every  department  had  its  exhibit, 
and  our  professors  are  to  be  complimented  upon  the  cour- 
tesy which  they  manifested  toward  the  public,  and  upon 
the  patience  with  which  they  explained,  day  after  day,  to 
all  comers  alike,  the  various  exhibits.  Thus,  in  the  camp, 
in  the  grounds,  upon  the  streets — anywhere — every  Clem- 
son man  might  well  be  proud  of  the  uniform  that  he  wore — 
proud  of  the  insignia  of  his  union  with  such  a  body  of 
men — in  his  connection  with  such  an  institution. 
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To  Columbia  and  her  hospitable  sons  and  daughters,  and 
to  friends  and  visitors  from  all  over  the  State,  in  behalf  of 
the  corps,  we  return  our  heartiest  thanks  for  the  hospitality 
and  consideration  shown  us.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  a 
pleasant  and  successful  trip  may  be  but  the  forerunner  of 
many  more  yet  to  come;  and  that,  at  this  season  in  the 
years  to  come,  the  Clemson  boys  may  be  in  our  Capital  City 
to  uphold  and  upbuild  the  proud  record  of  the  past,  and  to 
show  to  the  public  that  they  are  worthy  in  every  way  of 
being  called  true  sons  of  South  Carolina. 

Among  our  pleasantest  recollections  of  our  recent  trip  is 
that  of  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  shown  us  by  the  student 
body  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina.    Not  only  did  the 

Carolina  men  invite  us  to  hold  a  joint  mass 
Clemson  and  meeting  with  them,  at  which  they  ex- 
Carolina,  pressed  a  most  friendly  sentiment  towards 

our  institution — a  sentiment  heartily  re- 
ciprocated by  our  corps — but,  also,  they  lived  up  to  what 
they  said.  During  our  whole  stay  in  Columbia,  they  ex- 
tended us  every  courtesy,  and  at  the  Clemson  vs.  Davidson 
football  game,  the  crowing  of  the  ''Gamecocks"  joined  the 
roaring  of  the  ''Tigers"  in  yells  that  made  the  old  stands 
tremble,  while  "Flossie"  wore  garnet  and  black  with  her 
orange  and  purple :  and  at  the  Carolina  vs.  Davidson  game 
the  Tigers  (or,  at  least  those  who  had  the  requisite  amount 
of  "chink"  left!)  were  there  to  yell  for  the  Gamecocks, 
while  "Tootsie"  pinned  a  bit  of  orange  and  purple  in  with 
her  streamers  of  garnet  and  black. 

Although  the  elusive  emblem  of  victory  alighted  upon 
neither  of  our  standards,  let  us  be  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
while  we  can  celebrate  victory  with  the  best,  we  can  also 
suffer  defeat  like  men.  Let  us  be  doubly  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  when  the  tide  of  battle  was  upon  the  side  of  the 
doughty  Tarheels,  that  the  sons  of  the  old  Palmetto  State 
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never  lost  courage,  but  fought  to  the  last  clitcli,  and  that 
when  the  last  whistle  blew,  they  could  leave  the  grounds 
with  as  high  a  head  and  as  much  ''college  spirit"  as  if  the 
victory  were  theirs.  Finally,  as  student  bodies  and  as  indi- 
viduals, let  us  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  done  our 
part  to  show  to  the  world  that  Clemson  and  Carolina,  the 
two  great  educational  institutions  of  our  State,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  great  types  of  education,  stand,  as 
they  should  stand,  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  line  of  prog- 
ress, cherishing  for  each  other  only  the  most  friendly  senti- 
ments. 

In  stating  our  ideas  of  what  the  editorial  of  the  college 
magazine  should  be,  we  have  no  desire  to  attempt  to  tell  our 
exchanges  what  should  or  should  not  comprise  their  edito- 
rials. We  wish  merely  to  explain  to  our 
The  Editorial,  readers  our  reasons  for  confining  our  edito- 
rial as  nearly  as  is  possible  to  the  sphere 
of  the  college  man. 

It  is  the  function  of  every  editorial  to  furnish  matter  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  and  benefit  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible number  of  readers.  To  attain  this  aim  in  the  highest 
degree,  it  is  imperative  that  the  matter  should  be  written  by 
the  person  knowing  most  about  the  subject  in  hand,  that 
the  subject  matter  should  be  capable  of  being  intelligently 
read  and  assimilated  by  the  average  reader,  and  that  the 
subject  should  be  presented  as  well  as  it  is  in  any  other  pub- 
lication— preferably  better — else  the  reader  will  naturally 
turn  to  the  better  source  of  information. 

Shall  we,  then,  present  as  editorials  dissertations  upon 
politics  ?  Sometimes,  when  we  are  pressed  for  time,  and  can 
easily  fill  a  page  with  popular  sentiment — and  not  much 
else — we  are  sorely  tempted  to  do  so.  But,  do  we  set  ourself 
up  to  know  as  much  about  the  subject  in  hand  as  do  the 
gray-haired  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  its 
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intricate  phases?  Can  we  hope  to  give  the  information  as 
well  as  do  the  great  publications,  which  employ  hundreds  of 
men,  and  spend  thousands  of  dollars  upon  a  single  issue? 
Can  the  subject — as  we  feebly  present  it — be  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest  to  anyone?  Certainly  not.  Similarly,  con- 
sider the  other  great  national  and  international  problems 
of  the  day.  Can  we  hope,  in  the  limited  space  of  the  edito- 
rial, to  keep  up  with  these  events  and  discourse  intelligently 
upon  them.  We  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  unless  we  give  in 
poorer  form  what  some  one  else  has  already  published. 
Then  where  will  the  reader  turn — to  The  Clemson  Col- 
lege Chronicle,  or  to  the  World's  Work,  the  Literary 
Digest,  or  some  similar  publication? 

Thus,  while  we  could  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  attempt  to 
lay  down  an  ironclad  rule,  we  reason  that,  in  general,  the 
college  man  should  refrain  from  dissertations  upon  these 
subjects.  That,  however,  he  should  touch  as  briefly  and 
comprehensively  as  possible  upon  affairs  of  national  im- 
portance and  universal  interest,  upon  things  of  scientific 
interest,  and  upon  such  topics  as  will  elevate  the  mental 
plane  of  the  reader,  we  not  only  admit,  but  recommend. 

*'But  of  what  subjects,"  you  ask,  "do  we  know  more  of 
than  do  the  great  editors?"  Possibly  none.  Yet,  what 
great  periodical  ever  touches  upon  the  innumerable  phases 
and  problems  of  college  life — petty,  perhaps,  to  the  public — 
yet  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  college  man?  What  great 
editor  ever  pens  for  the  college  student  a  line  of  encourage- 
ment before  failure,  of  strength  before  temptation,  of  ad- 
vice before  the  problems  and  struggles  of  college  life,  of 
enthusiasm  and  higher  ambition,  of  pride  in  his  own  insti- 
tution and  of  fraternity  toward  his  fellow  institutions? 
What  great  editor  ever  touches  upon  the  joys  and  the  sor- 
rows, the  successes  and  the  failures,  the  opportunities  and 
the  problems  in  the  every-day  life  of  the  college  man? 
Who  knows  more  about  these  subjects,  and  who  derives 
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more  interest  and  benefit  from  them  than  does  the  college 
man,  himself?  Where  can  they  appear  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  the  college  magazine?  Is  not  this,  then,  primarily 
the  natural  field  of  the  editorial  of  the  college  magazine? 

Heretofore,  the  students  at  Clemson  seem  to  have  had 
an  idea  that,  when  a  Chronicle  staff  has  been  elected,  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  toward  his  college  maga- 
zine ceases.  The  average  student  rarely  gives 
Cooperation,  his  college  publication  a  thought,  unless,  per- 
chance, it  be  somewhat  delayed  or  not  quite 
up  to  the  usual  standard.  Then  he  thinks  aloud.  Thus,  the 
work  of  getting  out  the  Chronicle  usually  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  staff  and  of  the  small  circle  of  students  who 
have  enough  college  spirit  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  our  college  magazine. 

Every  college  is  judged  by  the  standard  of  its  pubHcations. 
The  college  magazine  cannot  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence  until  it  is  substantially  supported  by  the  entire 
student  body.  Give  us  your  cooperation,  fellows.  Don't 
wait  for  an  editor  to  seek  you  out  and  urge  you  to  sub- 
mit a  manuscript.  Get  to  work,  and  give  your  college 
magazine  "a  square  deal." 

''Oh,"  you  say,  "Vm  no  literary  man;  I  can't  write  any- 
thing." 

''Have  you  tried?" 

"Well,  no,  I  haven't,  but"— 

Just  make  an  honest  effort,  and  even  though,  perchance, 
your  first  production  doesn't  come  up  to  the  standard,  try 
again.  If  you  happen  to  know  nothing  of  the  action  of 
Laccharomyces  Ellipsoideus,  why,  don't  try  to  discourse 
scientifically  upon  the  subject.  Choose  some  subject  with 
which  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted,  know  what  you  want 
to  write,  then  zurite  it.  If  you  will  but  do  this,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  result  will  be  a  very  readable  production. 
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and  your  efforts  will  keep  the  Chronicle  in  her  old  place 
among  the  foremost  college  magazines  of  the  South. 

How  MANY  times  have  you  been  to  the  library  this  year? 
There  is  no  place  where  a  man  can  put  in  a  vacant  hour  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  college  library.  The  reading 
room,  or  the  reference  room,  will  furnish  you 
The  Library,  with  matter  upon  any  desired  subject,  while 
in  the  library  proper  you  will  find  all  the 
standard  works,  many  biographies,  scientific  works,  and 
books  of  travel,  together  with  many  of  the  newer  novels. 

Do  you  make  any  effort  to  keep  up  with  current  events? 
A  few  hours  per  week  spent  in  the  reading  room  upon  such 
works  as  the  Literary  Digest,  the  World's  Work,  and  the 
World  Today  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  as  well  as  of 
profit.  No  man  can  live  merely  within  the  limited  sphere 
of  his  immediate  surroundings.  To  get  the  most  good  out 
of  our  college  course,  we  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  out- 
side world.  There  is  nothing  which  will  better  establish  this 
connection  than  a  few  minutes  each  day,  spent  in  the  perusal 
of  our  best  dailies  and  magazines. 

When,  in  your  studies,  you  come  to  a  word  or  a  topic 
about  which  you  are  ignorant,  go  to  the  reference  room,  and 
consult  the  proper  authorities.  That  is  the  way  in  which 
our  most  learned  men  acquire  their  knowledge.  In  society 
work,  also,  this  room  is  invaluable  to  the  student. 

If  you  have  time  from  your  work — most  of  us  ha\e — do 
some  reading  in  your  room.  A  good  course  of  reading  is  an 
education  in  itself.  The  very  best  biographies,  travels,  stan- 
dard works,  and  newer  novels  are  waiting  for  you  in  the 
library.  Use  them  in  a  logical,  thoughtful,  student-like 
manner,  and  you  will  find  the  pleasure  as  well  as  the  ])n)fit 
derived  even  more  than  you  expect. 


:^P 


DEPARTMNT^ 


Editors: 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  ^09  A.  M.  S ALLEY, '  1 J 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  we  must  go  to  press  for  the 
second  time  having  received  but  three  new  magazines 
from  our  exchanges.  In  consequence  of  this  fact,  we 
are  compelled  to  do  some  clipping  and  to  give  another 
month's  rest  from  many  criticisms,  though  mark  us  at  the 
outset,  we  consider  these  clippings  entirely  worthy  of  the 
space  given  to  them.  The  Hollins  Quarterly,  however,  has 
sent  us  their  June  issue,  indicative  that  they  are  still  existing, 
and  who  of  us  shall  say  that  this  is  not  a  good  plan  for  all 
of  our  exchanges  to  follow?  We  are  enjoying  the  antici- 
pation of  their  first  number  for  the  present  session ;  for  we 
enjoyed  reading  the  contents  of  the  June  issue.  "The 
Awakening"  is  a  pathetic  story  and  held  the  interest  of  the 
reader  to  the  end.  ''The  Greatest  Year  of  Colonial  Amer- 
ica" is  an  appropriate  subject,  and  considered  by  us  second 
to  none  of  the  entire  issue.  Almost  anybody,  if  asked  the 
question,  "What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  year  in 
the  history  of  America?"  would  answer,  "1776."  This  is  a 
natural  reply ;  for  every  child,  second  only  to  learning : 

"In  fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-two, 
Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  blue," 

is  taught  to  say,  "The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  in  1776,"  but  by  her  deep  insight  into  history  and  by 
her  masterful  argument,  she  maintains  that  because  of  the 
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founding  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
first  House  of  Burgesses,  the  place  where  men  of  Virginia 
easily  grew  into  statesmen ;  where  Thomas  Jefferson  learned 
to  draft  an  ofificial  document ;  where  the  leaders  of  the 
American  Revolution  received  their  early  training;  and  the 
place  where  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  formation  of  the 
new  nation  took  place,  we  must  concede  the  palm  of  great- 
ness to  1619 — the  year  that  gave  to  America  the  slaves,  the 
maidens  to  the  young  colonists,  and  the  first  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  get- 
ting the  first  number  of  a  college  magazine  to  the  public, 
and  we  congratulate  the  editors  of  the  Trinity  Archive  on 
the  result  of  their  first  effort.  The  magazine  is  not 
as  fat  as  it  might  be,  but  there  are  many  other  ''first  num- 
bers" in  the  same  box.  From  its  dignified  cover  to  the  last 
advertisement  it  shows  the  effects  of  good  printing  and 
careful  editing. 

''The  Spain  of  Today"  is  a  well-written  article,  clear, 
simple  and  tmcon fusing.  We  hope  the  writer  may  some 
day  be  able  to  visit  the  interesting  old  country  he  talks  of, 
and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  observations.  The  little  dia- 
lect poem,  "Since  Remus  Gon',"  strikes  a  pleasing  note. 
Half  humorous,  half  pathetic,  wholly  true,  it  is  a  graceful 
and  sincere  appreciation  of  that  great-hearted  man  who 
was  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  Southern  child — Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  The  story  "Clarissa"  involves  a  theory 
which  cannot  well  be  treated  in  so  small  a  space;  but  the 
story  itself  liolds  the  attention  securely.  It  gives  the  im- 
pression of  rapid  action,  which  was  probably  not  intended 
by  the  author.  The  "love"  part  is  not  overdone.  "The 
Eternal  Feminine"  is  a  piece  of  clever,  bucolic  nonsense, 
written  in  the  form  of  poetry,  but  nevertheless  thoroughly 
entertaining,  probably  because  it  sounds  like  personal  expe- 
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rience.  If  the  author  is  as  good  at  real  poetry  as  he  is  at 
"Hght  verse,"  we  should  like  to  hear  more  of  him.  ''Scuflle- 
town"  is  a  very  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the 
doings  of  a  little-known  clan.  The  writer,  however,  seems 
to  have  imbibed  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  makes 
his  account  unnecessarily  brief,  rather  than  exert  himself  to 
the  extent  of  writing  a  more  extended  description.  The 
poem,  "Love  and  Regret,"  sounds  rather  Poe-etic,  but  is 
not  especially  poor.  The  department,  ''Experiences  in  Novel 
Reading,"  is  one  that  other  magazines  might  adopt  with 
profit.  It  is  a  clearing-house  of  impressions  gained  in  read- 
ing standard  works,  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  is  valuable 
in  that  it  gives  writers  practice  in  retelling  what  they  have 
learned  from  a  good  book. 

All  the  departments  in  the  Archive  are  well  cared  for,  and 
we  hope  the  staff  will  live  up  to  the  high  standard  of  quality 
they  have  set  in  the  first  issue. 

Another  one  of  our  "early  birds" — from  its  size  we  sup- 
pose it  must  be  a  wren  or  a  chicadee — is  the  Orange  and 
Blue,  although  we  fail  to  observe  either  of  these  colors  on 
the  sober  drab  cover.  The  board  of  editors  numbers  thir- 
teen, and  there  is  hardly  a  page  for  each  member.  There 
may  be  something  in  that  unlucky  number,  after  all.  The 
departments  are  neither  well  arranged  nor  well  filled.  The 
one  headed  "Sports"  is  probably  the  fullest.  We  notice  an 
Agricultural  and  an  Engineering  Department,  each  very 
good  in  its  way,  but  suggesting  a  Farmer's  Bulletin.  We 
would  have  read  the  description  of  the  Wright  aeroplane 
with  more  interest  had  w^e  not  already  perused  it  under 
another  cover.  There  is  some  good  material  in  the  booklet, 
but  we  would  expect  greater  things  from  a  school  as  large 
as  Auburn. 
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In  The  Red  and  White  we  find  several  well-written 
articles;  notably,  the  one  dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Capt.  James  B.  Eads.  There  are  no  real  stories.  The  ac- 
count of  the  Southern  Student  Conference  is  written  in  an 
entertaining  manner ;  the  oration,  "Labor,"  teaches  that  the 
working  man  is  the  happy  man;  and  ''The  Relation  of 
Science  to  Agriculture"  goes  to  show  that  the  farmers  are 
very  much  indebted  to  the  "man  behind  the  microscope." 
The  editors  have  evidently  worked  hard,  but  have  not  had 
the  support  of  the  story-writing  students.  The  insertion  of 
three  or  four  full-page  photographs  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  magazine. 

Since  sending  our  magazine  to  the  publishers,  we  have 
received  the  following  exchanges,  which  will  receive  our 
immediate  attention  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Chronicle: 
The  Lenoirian,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  Winthrop  Col- 
lege Journal,  The  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  The  Emory  and 
Henry  Bra,  The  Georgian,  Wake  Forest  Student,  The  W af- 
ford College  Journal,  The  College  Reflector,  The  Palmetto, 
Quachita  Ripples,  The  Index,  The  Mountaineer,  The  Caro- 
linian, The  Red  and  White,  Orange  and  Bine,  The  Purina }i 
Echo,  The  Criterion,  Bessie  Tift  Journal,  Hozvard  Colle- 
gian, The  Acorn,  Gnilford  Collegian,  Mercerian,  Black  and 
Magenta,  Newberry  Stylus,  IVilliam  Woods  College  Rec- 
ord, and  The  Southern  Collegian. 


CLIPPINGS. 


There  are  no  vacations  in  the  school  of  experience. 

The  surest  way  to  hit  a  woman's  heart  is  to    take    aim 
kneeling. 

They  are  heroes  who  do  every  common  day 
The  common  duties  in  a  common  way. 
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Today. 

Slips  quickly  by — tomorrow's  but  a  link, 
And  while  we  idly  dally,  dream  or  think, 
Our  golden  opportunity  goes  by. 

Mrs.  B.  V.  Hill 


**What  Determines." 

One  ship  sails  east,  another  sails  west, 
With  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow ; 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale, 
That  tell  us  the  way  they  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  Fate, 

As  we  voyage  along  through  life ; 
'Tis  the  set  of  the  soul  that  decides  our  goal, 

And  not  the  calm  or  strife. 

C.  R.  Wharton,  in  Lhiiversity  Magazine. 


Woman. 

In  every  land,  in  every  clime, 

In  past,  in  present,  through  all  time, 

Oh,  Woman,  thou  art  queen. 
In  highest  life,  in  lowest  spheres. 
In  days  of  hope,  in  gloomy  years, 

Thy  noble  traits  are  seen. 
Thou  art  the  sov'reign  of  our  hearts; 
From  thee  each  noble  impulse  starts. 

Thou  rulest  all  our  ways. 
We  own  thee  as  our  guiding  star, 
A  beacon  to  us,  near  and  far. 

To  lead  us  by  its  rays. 
Woman,  we  humbly  pledge  to  thee 
Our  hearts,  our  lasting  loyalty. 

P.  W.  C,  in  Nezvherry  Stylus. 
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Summum  Bonum. 

It  matters  little  what  I  do, 

The  work  be  high  or  low; 
It  matters  not  how  long  my  stay 

Or  where  my  steps  then  go. 
But  one  thing  is  of  prime  import 

The  while  I  journey  here, 
Is  all  my  life  from  dawn  till  dark 

From  dark  till  dawn  sincere? 

No  matter  what  else  life  may  bring. 

What  joys  my  path  may  cross. 
Unless  I  know  my  day's  been  true, 

It's  naught  to  me  but  loss. 
And  so  of  all  things  I  would  ask 

Anent  my  sojourn  here 
This  prayer  comes  first :  "Help  me  to  live 

This  day — all  days — sincere." 

P.  D.  Peefrest,  University  of  Texas. 


Truth. 


Somewhere  amid  the  crevices  of  youth 
Lies  hid  a  little  germ  of  wholesome  Truth, 
Which  gently  nurtured  with  a  tender  strength 
Puts  out  its  roots  and  blossoms  forth  at  length 
Into  a  flower  fair,  whose  sweet  fragrance 
Will  permeate  whatever  circumstance 
Of  life  may  chance  to  hold  its  lord  in  thrall; 
'Tis  earthly  friendship's  bond  and  'twill  enseal 
Upon  the  face  of  Confidence's  appeal, 
Courage.     To  him,  who  this  wee  precious  told 
Of  God's  omnipotence,  hath  won,  the  soul 
Of  man  lies  open  to  the  gaze.    His  life 
Is  rare  and  priceless  to  the  world.     Suffice : 
His  death  will  cast  a  pall  of  gloom  o'er  all. 

//.  A.  Ruherstein,  in  The  Georgian. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, 'JO 


Other  Recent  Addresses. 

Dr.  La  Flamme,  who  is  a  secretary  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary movement,  spoke  to  the  students  on  the  eighth  of 
this  month.  He  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  work 
and  the  great  need  for  more  workers.  The  motto  of  this 
movement  is,  "The  evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  gen- 
eration." Among  other  things,  Dr.  La  Flamme  showed 
the  great  ignorance  of  foreign  missions  on  the  part  of  well- 
educated  people.  Clemson  has  a  band  of  earnest  mission 
workers  and  several  mission  classes. 

Dr.  Brackett's  lecture  at  one  of  the  recent  Sunday  eve- 
ning meetings  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  we  have 
had.  Dr.  Brackett  is  naturally  a  lively  speaker,  and  one  who 
holds  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  Dr.  Brackett  spoke  on 
the  same  subject  last  year,  and  by  request  presented  it  again. 
Besides  many  new  facts  concerning  the  Bible,  many  ideas 
were  brought  out  that  some  of  us  had  never  considered. 
Many  students  have  expressed  their  wish  of  hearing  Dr. 
Brackett  again. 
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he  did  thii^  that  be  never  dreamed  ot.  He  very  fordUy 
ilhsstrated  the  danger  of  jrieklii^  the  first  time  to  tempta- 
tion. 

After  leaving  schoc^  he  went  through  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, all  brooglit  npon  him  by  drink  and  gambling. 
Finally,  his  father  in  despair  disowned  him,  and  he  was  left 
penniless  to  the  workL  One  of  Mr.  Mercer^s  remarks  that 
struck  the  stndent  body  rather  forcibly  was  this:  "A  man 
that  will  drink,  will  lie ;  and  a  man  that  will  lie,  will  steaL'' 
He  then  substantiated  his  statement  with  facts  from  his 
own  experience. 

He  graphically  described  his  first  appearance  at  the  mis- 
sion where  later  he  was  to  do  so  much  good.  After  giving 
a  short  history  of  the  mission  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Mercer 
toM  of  the  number  of  men  it  had  saved  from  despair  and 
ruin.  At  the  close  of  his  address  the  students  reluctantly 
left  their  seats,  so  interested  were  the>'  in  Mr.  Mercer's 
work. 
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The  Bible  Study  Conference  at  Furman. 

Thenty-one  of  our  leading  association  members  attended 
the  Bible  study  conference  at  Furman  on  the  9th,  10th  and 
11th.  By  coming  in  contact  with  such  men  as  Dr.  Fisher, 
Dr.  La  Flamme,  Mr.  Willis,  Mr.  Lawson,  Mr,  Hollis,  Air. 
Huntington,  Professor  Clinkscales  of  Wofford  and  Profes- 
sor Daniels  of  Clemson,  our  men  could  not  help  but  receive 
inspiration.  The  plans  and  advice  given  by  these  men  of 
large  experience  will,  if  put  into  practice,  help  us  to  reach 
our  goal :  That  is,  the  enrolling  of  every  man  in  Clemson 
College  as  an  active  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  also 
as  an  earnest,  consecrated  student  of  the  Bible. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Furman  boys  and  their  matron, 
and  especially  Messrs.  Hicks  and  Anderson,  for  their  hos- 
pitality so  generously  and  kindly  tendered  us  during  our 
stay  among  them.  We  also  wish  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  the  homes  of  Greenville  that  so  kindly  helped  to  en- 
tertain us.  The  banquet  given  to  the  delegates  on  Saturday 
night  by  the  Furman  boys  served  to  establish  a  stronger 
friendship  among  the  boys  of  the  different  colleges. 

The  conference  has  meant  the  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
the  unifying  of  the  work  among  the  different  leaders,  a 
thing  which  will  help  to  strengthen  and  promote  Christian 
work  among  the  students  of  South  Carolina  colleges.  The 
conference  was  a  grand  success,  and  every  Clemson  man 
is  glad  that  he  was  a  delegate. 
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Clemson  Agricultural  College — P.  H.  Mell,  President;   P.   H.  E.  Sloan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
SoiUh  Carolina  Experiment  Station — J.  N.  Harper,  Director;  J.  N.  Hook, 

Secretary. 
Clemson  College  Chronicle — G.  \V.  Keitt,  Editor-in-Chief;  L.  P.  Byars, 

Business  Manager. 
Calhoun    Literary    Society — G.    W.    Keitt,    President;    W.    J.    MarshaU, 

Secretary.  •; 

Columbian  Literary  Society — O.  M.  Clark,  President;  L.  "W.  Summers, 

Secretary. 
Palmetto   Literary    Society — J.    H.    Earle,    President;    W.    D.    Barnett,      i 

Secretary.  j 

The  Clemson  College  Annual  of  1909— G.  W.  Keitt,  Editor-in-Chief;  H. 

W.  Mclver,  Business  Manager. 
Clemson  College  Sunday  School — Thomas  W.  Keitt,  Superintendent;  J.  C.      ' 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  world  was  cold,  and  dark  the 
sky, 
No  sunbeams  lingered  there; 
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Men  knew  not  how,  they  wist  not  why 
The  world  seemed  cold  and  bare. 

But  to  this  world,  a  child  was  born 
To  bear  its  pain  and  woe, 

\\'ithin  a  manger,  on  that  morn, 
Glad  Yule-tide,  years  ago. 

And  from  the  greatness  of  His  love. 
He  comforts  still  the  sad. 

Brings  rays  of  kindness  from  above. 
And  makes  the  whole  world  glad. 


AN  UNWILLING  ROGUE. 

Chapter  I. 

The  train  pulled  into  Boyton,  where  I  had  come  from 
New  York  for  a  rest.  1  was  entirely  unknown  in  the  place; 
and,  although  I  was  rather  a  young  man  and  was  unmar- 
ried, I  was  so  worn  out  by  the  constant  strain  of  my  work 
that  I  had  decided  to  take  a  vacation. 

I  alighted  from  the  train,  carrying  my  suitcase,  when  to 
my  surprise,  I  noticed  that  a  negro  porter  was  placing  my 
trunk  upon  the  rear  of  a  near-by  buggy.  I  ran  to  the  spot 
with  a  protest  upon  my  lips,  which,  however,  was  never 
uttered ;  for  I  was  greeted  by  the  occupant  of  the  buggy,  a 
vision  in  pink,  who,  with  a  pretty  little  hand  outstretched, 
bade  me,  "Good  afternoon,"  as  naturally  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  forever. 

To  say  that  I  was  surprised,  is  expressing  it  mildly.  I 
was  simply  stunned. 

*'I — er — I'm  glad  to  meet  you,"  I  stammered  ;  "but — er — 
there's  some  mistake,  I  believe — ah — ah — I  can  hardly  place 
you."     Nevertheless,  I  shook  hands. 
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*'Why,  Mr.  Barclay,"  was  the  answer,  and  then,  as  an 
afterthought,  "You  are  Mr.  Jack  Barclay,  arn't  you?" 

I  confusedly  confessed  my  identity,  and  she  continued : 
"Well,  you  came  on  the  train  you  said  you  would,  so  just 
jump  right  up  here,  and  we'll  drive  right  over  to  the  house." 

"But — but,  look  here,"  I  managed  to  protest;  "I — I  don't 
understand.     I — " 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  I  know  convention  would  choose  a 
hack  for  you  to  ride  in ;  but  papa  and  the  girls  are  crazy  to 
see  you,  so  just  jump  in  and  we'll  drive  right  out.  Your 
rooms  are  all  ready  for  you,  now." 

I  had,  by  this  time,  reached  a  stage  verging  upon  utter 
collapse ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  I  managed  to  stagger  into 
the  carriage,  and  await  developments.  Soon  we  drove  up 
to  a  large  house,  where  I  was  royally  greeted  by  the  family, 
among  which  were  three  pretty  girls  besides  my  companion ; 
but  I  was  engrossed  in  her. 

A  gentleman,  who  evidently  was  the  father  of  the  divinity 
who  had  driven  me  over,  greeted  me  effusively,  and  com- 
plimented me  upon  my  athletic  build  and  good  looks;  but 
I  was  too  "rattled"  to  feel  flattered.  He  also  described  a 
similarity  in  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  to  his  "poor  sister 
Lavinia."  He  asked  me  "when  I  had  left  London?  How 
Dick  was?"  and  many  other  questions,  which  I  answered 
after  a  fashion;  for  my  wits  had  gone  wool-gathering.  I 
confess  that  I  thought  myself  dreaming.  I  was  not  at  all 
surprised  wdien  I  was  shown  up  to  a  beautifully  furnished 
room,  where  my  initials,  "J.  B.,"  were  embroidered  upon  the 
pillow-cover.  I  pinched  myself  to  feel  sure  that  I  was  awake ; 
and  then  cursed  myself  for  being  such  a  "dog-gone  ass"  as 
to  ever  come  to  the  house.  I  determined,  however,  to  see 
the  thing  through  at  any  rate. 
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Chapter  II. 

Never  before  had  I  paid  so  much  attention  to  my  toilet 
as  upon  this  night.  Sitting  down  upon  the  bed,  I  tried  to 
conjure  a  mental  picture  of  what  this  English  relative  should 
look  like.  I  soon  gave  this  up  in  disgust,  however,  for  the 
only  picture  that  I  could  summons  was  one  of  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered, drooping  moustached,  senemic  individual,  who  looked 
like  a  whole  herd  of  sheep,  and  said,  "Bloomin'  Hass"  and 
*'Doncherknow." 

Finally,  resigning  myself  to  the  inevitable,  with  a  mut- 
tered prayer  to  my  guardian  angel  to  awaken  and  "get 
busy,"  I  descended  the  steps  to  the  porch.  At  last,  it  seemed 
that  the  fates  were  with  me.  As  I  reached  the  piazza, 
"Dad,"  for  as  such,  only,  I  knew  him,  almost  embraced  me, 
saying:  "The  image  of  her!  The  very  image!  Look, 
mother!"  Again  did  this  worthy  couple  look  me  over,  see- 
ing new  points  of  resemblance.  "The  Morgan  face,"  etc. 
While  I  stood  feeling  that,  compared  to  me,  Annanias  was  a 
veritable  god,  and  thanking  them  in  monosyllabic  terms. 

At  last,  Mr.  Morgan  said:  "Enough  of  this.  Can't  you 
see  the  poor  lad  is  famished?  Kate,  give  Jack  your  arm, 
and  let's  go  into  supper."  I  mentally  thanked  my  fates  for 
having  allowed  me  to  pass  the  ordeal,  and  gladly  giving 
"Kate"  my  arm,  allowed  myself  to  be  led  to  the  dining- 
room. 

Ye  gods!  Memories  of  that  meal  bring  perspiration  to 
my  brow  today !  In  five  minutes  I  was  so  tangled  that  I 
hardly  knew  what  answers  I  gave  to  their  questions  of,  "My 
mother,"  "The  Old  Grange,"  "Dunkirk,"  etc.  Finally, 
events  reached  a  climax  when,  in  answer  to  "Kate's"  ques- 
tion of,  "Tell  us  about  darling  Dick,"  I  went  on  a  long 
tale  of  what  chums  we  were,  how  we  went  on  longf  rambles 
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together,  and  of  how  he  was  engaged  to  be  inarried  in  the 
fall. 

*'W-h-a-t,  engaged  to  be  married !"  broke  in  Kate,  incred- 
ulously.    ''IVliat  are  you  saying?" 

I  was  nonplussed.  What  had  I  done?  I  hurriedly  tried 
to  extricate  myself,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  only  suc- 
ceeded in  floundering  deeper  into  the  mire. 

''Why — er — er  I  mean — er — Richard  Freversham,  the 
janitor,  or  yes — you  understand — ah."  I  drifted  on  aim- 
lessly, hardly  knowing  what  I  said.  I  was  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  sight  of  her  rapidly  clearing  face. 

"I  hardly  thought  that  you  would  make  Dick  married.  It's 
a  new  custom,  in  England,  isn't  it,  to  marry  dogs  ?" 

I  hardly  know  how  I  got  through  the  remainder  of  that 
meal ;  but  I  finally  found  myself  again  in  my  room,  with  two 
thoughts  clamoring  for  supremacy  in  my  mind.  One  was, 
that  I  was  deeply,  hopelessly  in  love  with  Kate,  and  the 
other  was  the  question  of  my  position  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
real  Jack. 

''  'To  stay  or  not  to  stay,'  that  is  the  question,"  thought  I, 
with  grim  humor.  "Shall  I  remain  here,  and  'bluff  it  out' 
until  something  turns  up,  or  shall  I  'vamoose'  tonight  while 
Kate  and  everybody  else  are  in  the  land  of  dreams?"  I 
tried  to  decide,  but  failing,  I  tossed  a  coin  for  my  decision. 
Heads  fell  uppermost,  and  I  stayed. 

Chapter  III. 

The  sun,  streaming  in  through  my  window,  woke  me 
early  the  next  morning,  and,  after  dressing,  I  sauntered 
down  to  the  garden  to  collect  my  somewhat  scattered  wits 
for  the  ordeal  of  breakfast. 

I  was  very  ill  at  ease;  for  I  had  noticed  something  in 
Kate's  manner  at  supper  that  bespoke  disapproval.     That 
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she  had  discovered  my  fraud,  I  put  down  as  impossible,  but 
as  any  man  in  my  position  would  have  been,  I  was  scared. 

I  was  startled  from  my  reverie  by  a  pedestrian  turning 
in  at  the  gate;  and,  looking  up,  I  met  the  clear  eyes  of  a 
young  man  of  about  my  own  age. 

''Good  morning,"  was  his  cheerful  greeting.  "Can  you 
inform  me  if  this  is  Mr.  Morgan's  residence  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  "I'm  expected  here — or  rather 
my  arrival  was  expected  yesterday.  Jack  Barclay  is  my 
name,  and — oh,  I  say,  what's  the  matter  with  you?  You 
don't  look  well?" 

To  say  simply  that  I  looked  unwell  does  not  give  one  an 
insight  to  my  mental  condition.  I  looked  at  the  man, 
hummed  and  hawed,  and  finally  burst  impulsively  into  my 
whole  story,  including  my  love  for  Kate;  and  then  put  my- 
self on  his  mercy.  At  the  beginning  of  my  denouement,  he 
looked  rather  angry ;  but  slowly  his  face  broke  into  a  smile. 

"Say,  look  here,  Mr.  Barclay,"  he  exclaimed ;  "I'm  some- 
thing of  a  sportsman,  and  nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  see  this  thing  through;  but  you  must  see 
that  it's  almost  impossible.  Why,  man,  they're  my  aunt  and 
uncle." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I  know  all  that;  but  please  give  me  until 
noon  to  explain." 

He  pondered  deeply,  and  at  last  impulsively  extending  his 
hand,  said : 

"Old  man,  put  it  there.  You're  my  style.  I  like  you. 
I'll  do  it." 

He  strolled  out  of  the  gate,  and  not  long  after  I  saw  Kate 
coming  down  the  walk.  I  determined  that  it  was  "now  or 
never"  with  me.     I  advanced  to  meet  her. 
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Chapter  IV. 

My  nerves  were  fluttering  in  true  lover's  style  as  we  ap- 
proached one  another;  but  I  confess  to  a  trembling  in  my 
knees  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "supreme  passion." 

"Miss  Morgan,"  I  began ;  "will  you — you — " 

"Why  so  formal,  Jack?"  she  asked  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Well— I— I  thought  that—"  The  knowledge  that  I  had 
almost  given  myself  away  took  away  all  desire  to  complete 
the  performance;  but,  with  what  I  still  look  upon  as  super- 
human courage,  I  gathered  my  wits  and  plunged  again : 

"Miss  Ka — I  mean  Kate —  I — I  love  you!"  I  really  had 
not  intended  to  say  what  I  did,  when  I  did:  it  came  spon- 
taneously. "Please — please  don't  look  so  pained,"  I  re- 
sumed, and  forgetting  my  dignity  in  my  desire,  I  fell  on  my 
knees. 

"But,  Jack,  we're  -first  cousins/' 

"No,  we  ain't!"  I  blurted  out,  happily;  "I'm  not  Jack 
Barclay.  Yes,  I  am,  too;  but  yes — no —  Oh,  zvon't  you, 
or  can't  you  understand?  It's  all  a  mistake.  I  didn't  mean 
to  deceive  you,  but  you  hurried  me  off  so  quickly  that  I — " 
I  stopped  on  seeing  the  look  of  supreme  scorn  on  her  face. 

"Yes,  and  you  were  cad  enough  to  take  advantage  of  my 
error.  Finish  it,  sir.  What!  Have  you  no  apologies  to 
make?  Oh,  what  a  brute  you  are!"  And  she  closed  her 
tirade  by  woman's  resource  that  has  subjugated  the  world 
since  time  began — tears. 

She  turned  and  started  to  walk  off,  but  I  sprang  to  my  feet 
and  followed.  When  I  caught  up  with  her,  I  stepped 
directly  in  her  path  and  said : 

"Miss  Morgan,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  with 
me,  but  you  shall  listen."  And  then  I  hurriedly  told  her  of 
how  I  had  tried  to  say  at  the  train,  and  how,  when  I  had 
reached  the  house,  I  had  refrained  from  disclosing  my  iden- 
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tity  because  of  my  love  for  her.  I  told  her  how  an  eccentric 
uncle  had  compelled  me  to  assume  his  name — John  Barclay 
— what  my  real  name  was,  and  finally,  how  much  I  loved 
her. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp  as  I  disclosed  my  true  name,  and,  as 
I  finished,  said :  ''J^i^^^s  Ayres !  Why,  Ayres  is  the  name  of 
my  college  chum.     Can  it  be  that  you  are  related  to  Hazel?" 

''My  sister!"  I  almost  shouted;  "but,  Kate,  won't  you  for- 
give me?" 

''Yes,"  she  whispered ;  and  as  I  gathered  her  in  my  arms. 
"Oh,  Ja — Jim,  dear,  I'm  so  glad  we're  not  cousins." 

O.  R.  C.  &  H.  C.  B.,  '11. 


THE  POSTAL   SAVINGS  BANK. 

In  every  age  and  nation, the  all-absorbing  subject  of  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  and  saving  money  has  been  hailed  as  a  very 
important  subject.  In  every  period  of  civilization  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history,  money  of  some  kind  has  been  in 
constant  and  universal  demand.  The  heathen  and  the  en- 
lightened man  alike  have  their  one  common  desire  for  barter 
of  some  kind.  Therefore,  even  in  this  day  of  advanced 
civilization,  the  subject  of  facilities  for  saving  money  is  a 
very  important  one.  There  is  no  one  who  would  fail  to 
recognize  our  sore  lack  of  ef^cient,  satisfactory  savings  bank 
system.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  wage-earners  and 
men  of  small  incomes,  such  as  are  found  among  the  laboring 
class  of  people  in  America.  To  better  the  condition  has 
given  rise  to  the  subject  of  the  Postal  Savings  Banks.  The 
Postal  Savings  Bank  has  been  advocated  by  many  of  the 
Postmasters-General,  and  many  bills  providing  for  their 
organization  have  been  introduced  in  Congress.  But  yet 
they  have  not  come  in  active  operation  in  America. 
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The  primary  object  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  to  pro- 
vide a  better,  safer  and  more  convenient  method  by  which  the 
men  and  women  of  small  incomes  may  save  their  earnings, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  some  returns  from  them.  The 
plan  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  to  authorize  the  post- 
masters to  accept  deposits,  which  they  keep  an  account  of 
and  make  reports  thereof  to  the  Postoffice  Department.  Of 
course,  the  amount  that  would  be  accepted  would  be  limited 
in  both  extremes,  as  the  minimum  would  be — after  the  first 
deposit — ten  or  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  maximum  amount 
would  be  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  The  government 
would  use  these  deposits  just  as  a  bank  would,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  which  the  depositor  would  be  paid  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, say,  two  per  cent,  or  three  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  not  to  provide  an 
ideal  place  for  investment  for  any  and  all  amounts,  but  rather 
to  provide  a  safe,  convenient  place  for  deposits  which  could 
be  put  into  ready  and  useful  circulation.  By  this  method, 
while  the  workman's  money  is  being  held  in  a  secure 
place  and  bringing  him  an  income,  the  country  at  large 
would  be  receiving  an  untold  amount  of  benefits.  There  is 
a  crying  need  of  some  such  system  for  saving  small  deposits ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  South  and  West.  In  these 
two  sections  of  the  country,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  so  far 
from  banks  or  have  so  trifling  a  sum  that  they  do  not  care 
to  open  a  bank  account.  Whereas,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
deposit  their  surplus  earnings  at  their  postoffices,  many  a 
hard-earned  dime  would  find  itself  to  a  secure,  helpful  place. 
The  common  workman,  returning  from  his  labors  in  the 
evening,  finds  the  banks  all  closed,  but  the  postoffice  open : 
and,  if  he  were  only  permitted  to  deposit  his  spare  change 
there,  he  would,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  find  many  a  dollar  to 
his  credit  that  otherwise  might  have  gone  for  tobacco  or 
whiskey.     Besides  being  inconvenient  for  the  laboring  man. 
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the  banks  are  generally  looked  upon  as  something  beyond 
their  reach;  something  for  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of  the 
rich  only.  They,  as  a  rule,  have  but  little  faith  in  banks ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  justified  in  so  thinking;  for 
in  some  States  they  are  managed  loosely  and  very  unsatis- 
factorily. 

Xot  only  would  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  be  a  ready  and 
convenient  place  to  deposit  surplus  dimes,  but  would  be  also 
an  encouragement  for  thrift  and  economy.  It  is  the  pennies 
and  dimes  that  count  for  the  laboring  man;  and.  when  he 
sees,  with  satisfaction,  his  little  account  grow  and  multiply 
day  by  day,  he  is  naturally  urged  on  to  greater  and  nobler 
things.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  unless  he  has  some  way  of 
safely  securing  his  small  earnings,  they  will,  by  some  unac- 
countable means,  slip  away  from  him  ere  he  is  aware,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  end  of  the  year  finds  him  without 
money  enough  to  make  a  real  bank  deposit  or  purchase  him  a 
home.  If  he  had  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  in  which  to  de- 
posit his  few  cents  each  day,  he  would  find,  to  his  pleasant 
astonishment,  that  he  had  money  enough  to  make  a  bank 
deposit,  or  make  some  other  good  investment.  The  rate  of 
interest  paid  for  the  use  of  this  money  is  low,  we  admit ;  but 
a  low  rate  of  interest  and  the  satisfaction  of  a  safe  invest- 
ment is  far  more  desirable  than  a  high  rate  of  interest  and 
the  constant  fear  of  losing  it  all. 

Then,  also,  private  savings  institutions  are  generally 
looked  upon  with  some  considerable  degree  of  skepticism, 
especially  among  the  unlearned  classes;  while  anything 
that  has  the  safeguard  of  the  government  about  it  is  con- 
sidered as  safe  as  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  Jehovah.  This 
fact  is  plainly  slu^iwn  by  the  many  postoffice  money  orders, 
made  payable  to  purchasers,  that  arc  bought  each  year  rather 
than  deposit  money  in  banks.  Particularly  so  is  this  the 
case  with  the  many  thousands  of  foreigners  that  each  year 
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come  to  our  country.  They,  being  accustomed  to  a  system  in 
their  own  countries,  practically  the  same  as  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank,  will  not  dare  put  their  earnings  in  a  private 
savings  institution,  but  will  rather  hoard  them  or  send  them 
to  their  home  countries.  While  they  are  men  of  only  small 
incomes,  they  are  so  many  in  number  that  the  amount  they 
collect  each  year  demands  a  consideration.  Within  the  last 
ten  years  7,000,000  foreigners  have  landed  upon  our  shores ; 
and  a  large  per  cent,  of  that  great  number  are  wage-earners 
or  men  of  small  means.  This  vast  number  of  ignorant, 
stingy  foreigners,  being  used  to  government  savings  banks, 
and  having  a  great  distrust  in  private  savings  banks,  soon 
collect  a  great  amount  of  wealth  which  they  draw  from  cir- 
culation by  hoarding  or  sending  across  the  waters.  During 
the  one  year  ended  January  1,  1908,  the  startling  sum  of 
$94,892,716  w-orth  of  postoffice  money  orders,  besides  the 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  etc., 
was  sent  across  the  waters  to  swell  the  coffers  of  foreign 
countries.  If  we  had  some  system  of  government  savings 
banks,  as  the  Postal  Savings  Banks,  whereby  these  men 
could,  w^ithout  fear,  deposit  their  money,  we  could  prevent 
this  hoarding  and  outflow  of  American  money,  drawing  it 
from  the  much-needed  circulation.  But  as  long  as  cashiers 
run  off  with  banks'  money,  and  as  long  as  banks  fail,  the 
foreigner  is  not  going  to  put  his  money  where  it  can  be 
drawn  into  circulation. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  rediscussed,  more  or  less,  from  1871  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  is  still  a  question  in  my  mind  why  America 
doesn't  provide  some  system,  as  the  Postal  Savings  Bank, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  wage-earners.  It  has  been 
successfully  run  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Hungary,  the  Philippines, 
Queensland,    Russia,    South   Australia,    Sweden,    Victoria, 
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Japan,  and  British,  Dutch  and  French  colonies — in  short,  in 
every  nation  of  any  importance  whatever,  except  Germany, 
and  she  has  the  municipal  savings  banks  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government,  and  is  considering  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings Bank.  If  it  can  be  successfully  run  in  other  countries, 
there  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why  it  can  not  be  success- 
fully managed  in  America,  where  we  have  the  advantages  of 
good  mail  facilities  and  the  disadvantages  of  unsatisfactory 
banking  system. 

The  greatest  need  of  a  Postal  Savings  Bank  is  felt  in  the 
South  and  West,  where  banks  are  rare  and  inconvenient,  but 
the  postoffices  are  in  touch  with  every  community.  In  New 
England,  the  average  distance  from  savings  banks  is  fifteen 
miles,  in  the  Middle  States  the  average  is  twenty-five  miles, 
in  the  South  the  average  is  thirty-five  miles,  and  beyond  the 
Rockies  the  average  is  fifty-five  miles.  As  a  result  of  this 
inconvenient  savings  bank  system,  we  find,  out  of  the 
$3,0)90,078,945  in  savings  banks  in  this  country,  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  in  New  York,  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  New  Eng- 
land, nineteen  per  cent,  in  Massachusetts,  eight  per  cent,  in 
California,  four  per  cent,  in  Pennsylvania,  five  per  cent,  in 
Illinois,  four  per  cent,  in  Iowa,  and  the  pitiable  amount  of 
eight  per  cent,  in  all  the  other  States  combined.  Or,  in 
other  words,  we  have  one  savings  account  for  each  two  per- 
sons in  New  England,  and  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  persons  in  the  other  States,  except  New  York.  Since 
people  are  tlie  same  in  hal)its  and  desires  the  country  over, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  deduct  a  reason  w^hy  the  South  and  West 
have  not  any  more  deposits  in  savings  banks.  The  fault  will 
have  to  be  laid  to  the  deficient  savings  bank  system. 

Some  may  raise  the  (objection  that  instead  of  bettering  the 
already  poor  banking  facilities  in  the  South  and  West,  the 
Postal  Savings  I'anks  would  be  detrimental  to  the  banking 
system  by  being  a  direct  rival  to  the  private  savings  institu- 
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tions;  but  rather  it  would  be  a  supplement  to  the  private 
savings  banks.  It  would  bring  into  circulation  the  vast 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  hoarded  because  of  inconveni- 
ent banking  accommodations  and  distrust  in  private  banks. 
In  financial  stringencies  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  would  be 
the  means  whereby  the  money  would  be  kept  in  circulation. 
When  great  runs  are  made  upon  the  bank,  as  are  often  the 
case,  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  would  be  able  to  help  out  the 
banks  by  furnishing  them  with  money  with  which  to  meet 
the  demands  and  prevent  a  dreaded  money  panic.  The  Pos- 
tal Savings  Banks  should  never  be  thought  of  as  a  rival  to 
private  institutions,  because  the  interest  offered  by  the  Postal 
Savings  Banks  is  too  low  for  people  to  make  a  regular  invest- 
ment. But  the  Postal  Savings  Banks  will  be  a  help  and  ally 
to  the  private  institutions  by  encouraging  thrift  and 
economy  and  providing  a  secure  deposit  for  his  earnings, 
which,  when  his  deposit  has  grown  to  some  considerable 
amount,  will  be  deposited  with  some  private  bank,  where  it 
will  yield  a  greater  return.  Many  a  dollar,  by  the  Postal 
Savings  Banks,  that  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so,  will 
find  its  way  into  general  circulation  and  ultimately  into  pri- 
vate savings  banks.  With  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  there  would  soon  be  $500,000,000  de- 
posited with  the  government,  without  the  business  of  the 
municipal  governments  being  harmed  in  the  least. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  any- 
thing belonging  to  the  government  came  from  an  inex- 
haustible source,  and  everybody  had  a  perfect  right  to  tear, 
break  or  destroy  with  impunity.  Wliile,  of  course,  that  is  a 
false  idea,  we  shall  find  it  quite  difficult  to  make  everybody 
think  so  unless  they  are,  by  some  means  or  other,  drawn  into 
a  closer  financial  relation  with  the  government.  And  there 
has  never  been  advocated  a  better  means  of  bringing  about 
this  condition  than  the  Postal   Savings   Banks.     There  is 
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nothing  else  that  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  masses 
of  America.  It  will  create  in  them  a  deeper  and  more 
profound  feeling  and  consideration  for  the  government 
and  government  property.  With  the  Postal  Savings 
Bank  to  encourage  thrift,  economy  and  a  fellow  feeling  for 
everything  pertaining  to  the  government,  there  would 
naturally  grow  up  among  the  masses  a  loftier  and  more  pro- 
found degree  of  citizenship. 


THE  MATING  OF  MARCUS. 

A  few  minutes  after  Sylva  returned  from  the  theatre,  her 
mother  called  her  into  the  parlor  and  calmly,  but  firmly, 
forbade  her  to  associate  further  wnth  her  lover,  Marcus 
Shaw.  The  girl  listened  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
her  talk,  without  a  word ;  but  this  was  a  'hard  task.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Beckman,  the  mother,  had  finished  talking,  she  bade 
her  daughter  good-night  and  left  her  alone  in  the  parlor. 
Sylva  remained  there  a  'short  while  and  then  went  to  her 
room.  She  slept  very  little  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night,  but  lay  awake,  crying  softly  over  the  problem  of 
obeying  her  mother  and  giving  up  her  lover. 

The  next  day,  while  out  upon  the  street,  Sylva  saw 
Marcus,  told  him  of  her  mother's  command,  and  asked  if 
he  would  forget  the  pleasant  times  that  they  had  had 
together,  and,  in  the  future,  treat  her  as  a  stranger.  With 
this  question  unanswered  they  parted. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  meeting  upon  the 
street,  Marcus  could  be  seen  going  to  and  from  his  work 
with  a  downcast  expression  upon  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
passed  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  without  speaking  to 
him.  He  would  not  tell  anybody  his  trouble — not  even  his 
twin  sister.     His  love  for  Sylva  increased  every  day  that 
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he  'Stayed  in  the  town  where  she  was.  At  last,  when  he 
could  stand  the  situation  no  longer,  he  decided  to  leave  home 
and  go  out  West. 

During  these  few  days,  a  great  change  had  come  over 
Sylva.  She  had  become  despondent;  hardly  anything  was 
done  exactly  as  she  wanted  it.  A  few  days  later,  when  she 
heard  that  Marcus  had  left  town,  without  telling  any  one 
where  he  was  going,  her  whole  world  seemed  to  grow  dark 
and  cheerless.  She  tried  tO'  entertain  herself  at  the  piano; 
but,  in  some  way,  her  fingers  failed  to  strike  the  right  keys. 
She  went  into  the  flo>wer  garden ;  but  there  her  old  friends, 
the  flowers,  no  longer  bore  a  charm  for  her.  The  canary 
failed  to  attract  her  attention,  as  it  had  done  in  the  past. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  Sylva  remained  throughout  the 
summer. 

During  all  this  time,  her  mother  had  been  trying  in  every 
way  to  make  her  once  more  the  same  Sylva,  but  all  in  vain. 
Finally,  she  decided  to  send  the  girl  to  visit  one  of  her  rich 
uncles,  who  lived  near  Kansas  City. 

Marcus  had  now  been  out  West  for  three  or  four  months. 
He  had  spent  all  the  money  that  he  carried  with  him ;  and, 
as  yet,  he  was  unable  to  get  a  position.  He  had  started  to 
"tramping,"  going  from  one  place  to  another,  asking  for 
work,  and,  in  every  case,  being  turned  away  with  the  abrupt 
answer,  "No."  Finally,  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  walking 
up  a  long,  dusty  hill,  he  saw  a  magnificent  house  about  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  road.  He  decided  to  make  one  last 
appeal  for  w^ork.  As  he  walked  up  into  the  yard  he  saw, 
playing  near  the  well,  a  little  girl,  who  he  thought  looked 
a  great  deal  like  Sylva.  He  asked  this  child  if  he  could  get 
a  drink  of  water,  and  if  he  could  see  her  father.  She 
promptly  replied :  "You  may  drink  as  much  water  as  you 
want,  but  papa  is  away  and  will  not  be  back  until  late  this 
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afterncMDn."  As  Marcus  finished  drinking,  and  was  turning 
away,  he  saw  a  gentleman  coming  into  the  yard,  leading  a 
horse  toward  the  well.  The  man  immediately  walked  up 
to  Marcus  and  said,  ''Well,  sir,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
Marcus  was  a  little  nonplussed  at  first,  but  he  finally  man- 
aged to  stammer  out:  "I — I — I  am  hunting  work." 
"Work!"  replied  the  man.  "I  have  more  work  than  I  have 
workers.  I  can  start  you  to  shocking  wheat  tomorrow 
morning,  at  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day,  with  board." 
"All  right,"  said  Marcus,  "I  will  go  to  work  for  you." 

The  next  morning,  Marcus's  employer  carried  him  about 
thirty  miles  to  one  of  the  camps  in  the  wheat  fields.  Here 
the  young  man  went  to  work  with  the  detennination  to  stick 
to  the  job  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Every  day  he  gained  the 
favor  of  Mr.  Bender,  the  man  who  employed  him.  Mr. 
Bender  became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  every  time  he 
went  home  he  would  say  something  to  his  family  about  the 
young  tramp  whom  he  had  recently  put  to  work.  On  Satur- 
day evening  Mr.  Bender  would  ask  Marcus  to  go  and  spend 
Sunday  with  him ;  but  he  always  declined  the  invitations. 
Finally,  as  the  harvest  season  was  closing,  and  as  IMarcu's 
had  finished  his  work,  he  decided  to  go  over  and  spend  the 
next  to  his  last  day  with  Mr.  Bender,  who  had  been  so  much 
impressed  by  the  young  man's  worth  that  he  had  given  him 
a  permanent,  well-paying  position.  They  left  the  camp 
shortly  after  dinner  and  reached  Mr.  Bender'-s  home  just 
about  sundown. 

While  they  were  getting  out  of  the  buggy,  two  young 
ladies  came  riding  up  upon  two  beautiful  bay  ponies.  As 
they  were  yet  a  little  distance  away,  one  of  the  girls  cried : 
"Papa,  this  is  our  cousin ;  she  came  the  day  after  you  went 
to  the  camp ;  we  have  just  been  out  for  a  little  ride !"  During 
this  time  the  other  girl  had  noticed  the  young  man,  and  had 
instantly  recognized  him.     Leaping  from  her  horse,  she  ran 
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to  him,  crying:  "^larcus  !  Marcus !  is  it  you?  Do  forgive  me, 
r^Iarcus ;  it  has  been  harder  upon  me  than  it  has  been  upon 
you."  Marcus  moved  slowly  forward  and,  taking  Sylva  in 
his  arms,  said:  ''It  was  all  my  fault,  sweetheart!  There, 
now,  don't  cry,  dear," — the  public  did  not  hear  the  rest. 

]Mr.  Bender  and  his  daughter  stood  off  to  one  side,  per- 
fectly dumbfounded,  until  Sylva  turned  and  told  them  the 
whole  story. 

The  next  day,  as  ^Irs.  Beckman  read  the  telegram  handed 
her  by  the  freckle-faced  messenger  boy,  her  eyes  grew 
bigger  and  rounder,  until  the  said  astonished  urchin 
remarked,  sotto  voce,  ''Golly  ]\Ioses,  but  de  old  gal's  goggles 
is  shure  goin'  ter  pop  out," 

Thus  read  the  dispatch :  "Oh,  mamma,  I  am  so  happy. 
(Signed)  Sylva  Shaw." 

To  the  credit  of  ^Irs.  Beckman,  be  it  said  that  she  was 
not  a  woman  to  "cry  over  spilt  milk."  In  answer  to  the 
mother's  invitation  the  next  day,  two  happy  young  people 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  rice  boarded  the  train  for  the 
East.  H.  C. '11. 


"ANTICIPATION." 

Yes,  we're  going  home  for  Christmas, 

There's  not  one  to  answer  nay ; 
Going  home,  our  anxious  moments 

Dimmed  with  grief  to  drive  away; 
And  we'll  have  a  tender  mes-sage, 

Or  some  loving  word  to  say, 
To  the  blushing,  modest  maiden 

That  has  cheered  us  day  by  day. 
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Yes,  we're  going  home  for  Christmas, 

There  to  glad  our  hearts  with  song, 
To  hear  the  merry  laughter. 

That  will  ever  cheer  along, 
Of  the  'Svee"  ones  that  will  meet  us, 

'Mid  the  ever-moving  throng. 
And  conduct  us,  skipping  lively. 

All  the  way,  lest  we  go  wrong. 

H.  K.  S.,  '09. 


STUNG! 

Lucky  Strike  was  in  a  fennent.  Its  inhabitants  felt  that 
fortune  had  at  last  smiled  upon  the  town,  and  that  the  inevi- 
table ''boom"  was  certainly  forthcoming,  for  had  not  the 
"Portland  Special,"  that  trans-continental  flyer,  stopped 
there?  Lucky  Strike  had  not  by  any  means  attained  even 
the  dignity -of  a  flag  station,  but  the  locomotive  had  been 
foolish  enough  to  get  out  of  order  at  this  particular  spot. 
Much  to  the  joy  of  the  suddenly  mercenary  inhabitants  of 
Lucky  Strike,  and  to  the  dismay  of  the  passengers,  it  was 
announced  by  the  conductor  that  a  delay  of  some  time  would 
be  necessary;  whereupon  the  people  alighted,  and  proceeded 
to  inspect  the  little  place. 

Among  the  sightseers  there  was  a  pretty  little  woman, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  town.  She  strolled  farther  and  farther  up  the 
road,  that  was  graced  by  the  title  of  ''Main  street,"  and  was 
at  least  a  mile  from  the  railroad  when  a  warning  whistle 
announced  that  the  train  would  start  in  a  few  minutes. 

Frightened  and  dismayed,  the  girl  started  to  run  to  catch 
the  train ;  but,  to  her  horror  and  to  the  amusement  of  the 
assembled  cowboys,  the  train  drew  out  while  the  girl  was  a 
long  distance  off. 
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*'0h,  what  shall  I  do?"  she  wailed,  turning  in  despair  to 
the  nearest  man,  for  there  were  no  women  in  Lucky  Strike. 
''I — I  haven't  any  money,  or  any  clothes,  or — or — ;"  and 
here  she  broke  down  and  'sobbed.  At  the  sight  of  this 
pretty  girl's  tears  Jack  ^lorgan,  a  handsome  young  cow- 
puncher,  leaped  from  his  horse  and,  disdainfully  ignoring 
the  admiring  glances  of  his  companions,  addressed  himself 
in  his  grandest  manner  to  the  girl,  offering  to  do  anything 
in  his  (rather  limited)  power  to  help  her.  She  made  a 
quick  survey  of  the  men  around  her,  and  chose  the  young 
man  who  had  addressed  her  as  being  the  least  of  many, 
many  evils.  She  put  herself  in  his  hands,  and  he  obtained 
a  room  for  her  in  the  sheriff's  two-room  shanty,  where  he 
left  her. 

The  next  morning  early  he  was  at  her  door,  inquiring 
after  her.  His  appearance  excited  much  comment,  and  one 
man  remarked  to  another :  ''Sumpin's  up — Jack's  wearin'  a 
biled  shirt!" 

He  appointed  himself  her  escort  and  protector,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  her  the  ''sights."  This  kept  up  until  after 
a  good  ( ?)  dinner  at  hi's  cabin,  when  Jack,  w-ho  was 
extremely  smitten  with  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  feel- 
ing that  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  on  the  spot 
proposed  that  she  become  "Mrs.  Jack." 

Just  at  this  time  the  news  spread  through  the  town  that 
another  train  had  stopped  at  the  town — presumably  after 
the  girl. 

In  reply  to  the  man's  well-meant  proposal,  the  girl, 
remembering  his  attentions,  determined  to  deal  with  him 
gently,  and  poor  Jack — not  an  adept  in  the  ways  of 
women — took  this  as  a  hopeful  sign  for  his  suit,  when  she 
burst  out,  ''0—0 — o — o — o — oh,  Dick!  Dick!  Dick!  is  it 
really  you?"  to  a  young  man  from  the  train,  and  affection- 
ately embraced  him.     "I'm  so  glad  you've  come!     Now, 
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Dick,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  iMorgan,  who  has  been 
very  good  to  me — Mr.  ]^lorgan — my  husband — Dick — ]\Ir. 
Morgan." 

Poor  Jack  Morgan!  He  walked  away  in  a  dazed  man- 
ner, and  one  man  heard  him  mutter : 

"Married — Dicky  dear — Oh  ,  Lordy — ^Married — mar- 
ried— Oh,  dog-gone  it.  Jack  Morgan,  you're  stung!  that's 
all — just  stung!" 


FALSEHOOD. 

Today  we  find  truth  and  falsehood  in  natural  opposition 
to  each  other.  As  it  has  been  said  by  George  Eliot,  ''False- 
hood is  so  easy,  truth  so  difficult."  It  may  seem  to  us  that 
this  is  true,  yet  where  we  find  truth  there  is  always  an 
abundance  of  brightness  and  sunshine.  As  we  all  know,  if 
it  were  not  for  this  happiness  truth  could  never  reign  as  she 
does.  If  we  will  only  look  about  us  daily,  we  can  see  false- 
hood appear  in  all  of  his  different  forms,  shrouded  in  black- 
ness and  sin,  ready  at  any  time  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  the 
first  opportunity.  A  man  who  engages  in  any  kind  of  false- 
hood can  never  be  happy  until  he  has  laid  aside  these  base 
and  ignoble  thoughts  and  actions.  Careles-sness  about  truth 
is  the  real  source  of  much  falsehood. 

Looking  at  falsehood  in  another  form,  we  say  it  is  cow- 
ardice. For  instance,  we  see  a  man  who  will  slander  his 
neighbor,  yet,  when  he  is  brought  face  to  face  with  his 
neighbor,  he  will  try  to  make  him  think  that  he  would  not 
say  anything  against  him  for  anything  in  the  world.  Th.is 
i's  what  we  call  a  coward,  a  slanderer,  ov  a  two-faced  man  : 
or,  as  Junius  says:  **It  is  the  coward  who  fawns  upon  those 
above  him.  It  is  the  coward  that  is  insolent  whenever  he 
dares  be  so."     We  see  men  lie,  who  lack  courage  to  tell  the 
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truth,  and  these  men  we  call  cowards.  ^'Cowards  die  many 
times  before  their  death.  Oh,  what  a  goodly  outside  false- 
hood hath!"  says  Shakespeare. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  divide  falsehood  into  its 
component  parts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  men- 
tion any  three  forms  except  lying,  cheating  and  deceiv- 
ing. These  three  go  hand  in  hand.  We  may  hear 
the  question  asked.  How  is  the  habit  of  lying  culti- 
vated? As  a  general  thing,  this  habit  is  brought  about  first 
by  telling  little  fibs,  possibly  when  we  w^ere  children ;  this 
habit  grows  on  us  until  we  become  men ;  then  we  feel  that 
we  are  free  to  talk  and  tell  lies  as  we  please.  About  this 
time  our  lies  get  us  into  trouble.  When  we  get  in  trouble 
about  lying,  we  are  sure  to  have  to  tell  another  one  to  get 
out;  so  it  goes,  one  lie  calls  for  another.  Things  go  from 
bad  to  worse  until  we  have  ruined  our  character  and  lost  all 
of  our  friends.     Then  we  may  well  say,  with  the  poet — 

''Oh,  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
W^hen  first  we  practice  to  deceive." 

In  order  to  'see  which  can  win  its  way  the  faster,  start 
a  lie  and  truth  together.  It  will  be  like  a  hare  and  hound : 
The  lie  will  run  fast  and  smooth,  and  no  man  will  ever  turn 
it  aside ;  but  at  the  truth  most  hands  will  fling  a  stone,  and 
so  hinder  it,  for  sport's  sake,  if  they  can. 

The  nearest  thing  to  a  liar  is  a  deceiver.  Deceit  may  be 
called  a  pious  fraud.  We  are  never  deceived,  for  we  deceive 
ourselves.  A  false  mind  is  false  in  everything,  just  as  a 
cross-eye  always  looks  askant.  Take  deceit  from  one-half 
of  the  people  today  and  you  will  find  them  pondering  over 
some  way  to  hide  their  faults.  As  it  has  been  said  by  Pol- 
lock :  ''W^ith  one  hand  he  put  a  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty, 
and  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  out." 
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Cheating  is  made  up  of  three  elements — lying,  'stealing 
and  deceiving.  When  a  man  goes  into  business,  or  into  any 
kind  of  contest,  depending  upon  cheating  his  way  through, 
he  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  brought  to  inevitable  failure. 
Take  the  business  man.  He  may  succeed  in  cheating  his 
customers  for  a  while ;  but  soon  they  will  find  him  out.  This 
will  mean  that  his  business  will  soon  go  down,  leaving  the 
proprietor  a  complete  failure. 

Take,  for  example,  cheating  in  a  contest  or  on  an  exami- 
nation. When  a  student  cheats  on  an  examination,  and 
signs  a  pledge,  he  not  only  deceives  his  professor,  but 
deceives  his  classmates  and  steals  from,  himself.  Cheating 
is  lying,  and  the  man  who  cheats,  lies.  Take  a  man  who 
has  cheated  his  way  through  college,  and  see  the  results. 

A  person  who  makes  false  statements  is  not  trustworthy. 
Why  should  he  not  be?  Because  one  can  never  tell  when 
he  is  going  to  tell  the  truth.  All  boys  in  school  know  what 
it  means  when  they  hear  it  said  that  one  of  their  number 
is  not  trustworthy.  If  there  were  no  false  'statements  in  the 
world,  there  would  be  no  doubt ;  if  there  were  no  doubt, 
there  would  be  no  inquiry.  If  there  is  anything  our  world 
is  looking  for  today,  it  is  men  who  will  at  all  times  prove 
themselves  trustworthy. 

Taking  falsehood  from  the  ven-  beginning  and  tracing  it 
on  to  where  it  brings  ruination  to  man,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  plant's  life.  Starting,  as  the  plant  germinates  from  the 
seed,  it  i's  then  a  little  ''fib;"  as  the  plant  grows  on,  putting 
out  leaves,  we  find  it  at  the  "story"  'stage;  later  we  see  the 
plant  with  large  limbs  and  full-grown  leaves — this  we  will 
call  the  ''lying"  stage;  as  the  plant  blossoms  and  puts  out 
fruit,  we  see  it  has  reached  full  maturity — this  we  call 
"white  lies;"  the  next  step,  and  last,  the  fruit  rii>ens  aiul 
begins  to  decay — thi's  we  call  the  stealing  stage;  for  no  man 
who  lies  will  not  steal.     When  we  use  the  term  "white  lies," 
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really  we  mean  black  lies ;  for  there  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a 
white  lie — a  lie  is  as  black  as  a  coal  pit  and  twice  as  foul. 
Then,  by  way  of  summary,  realizing  that — 

*'Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God's  are  hers ; 
But  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 
And  dies  among  its  worshippers." 

Let  us  endeavor  to  build  our  arguments  upon  facts  that 
travel  down  from  the  heights  of  philosophy  to  the  humblest 
walks  of  life.  Then  it  would  come  home  to  the  mind  so 
naturally  that,  when  we  learn  it  the  first  time,  it  will  seem 
as  though  we  did  no  more  than  recall  it  to  our  memory.  vSo 
great  is  its  power,  then,  it  will  defend  itself  against  all  that 
ingenuity  and  cunning  wisdom,  of  man  and  against  all  the 
treacherous  pests  of  the  world.  W.  A.  B.,  '10. 


THE  WAGES  OF  SIN. 

The  innocent  babe,  on  mother's  breast. 
Sleeps  in  peace,  in  joy,  in  rest; 
The  life  of  sin  he  does  not  know ; 
A  stream  of  joy  in  him:  doth  flow. 

But  when  in  years  the  babe  has  grown. 
When  childhood's  peace  has  from  him  flown, 
He  feels  the  mighty  grasp  of  sin 
Crushing  that  which  might  have  been. 

And  when  the  age  of  silver}^  brow 
Has  come  to  him — he  wonders  how — 
To  him,  as  to  all  sinful  men. 
Comes  Death,  the  wages  of  his  sin. 
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And,  thus,  a  life — so  dearly  bought — 
In  vain  has  lived,  has  died  for  naught. 
So  print  within  your  mem'ries,  men, 
That  Death  the  wages  is  of  sin. 

But  know  that  far  beyond  the  strife, 
Still  flows  the  fountain-head  of  life ; 
That  he  who  to  his  trust  is  true, 
Reward  shall  reap,  as  is  hi's  due. 


E.  H.  Wood,  '09. 


"GOLDERINA." 

After  much  experimenting  with  my  submarine  boat, 
''The  Dolphin,"  I  decided  to  take  a  much  longer  trip  than 
had  ever  before  been  taken  in  a  boat  of  this  kind,  ''The 
Dolphin"  was  shaped  somewhat  like  a  cigar,  and  was  about 
seven  feet  in  diameter  at  its  largest  part,  and  about  twenty 
feet  long.  Two  round  windows,  or  port  holes,  which  were 
placed  on'  the  extreme  front  of  the  hull,  together  with  its 
cigar  shape,  gave  my  boat  the  appearance  of  a  large  fish. 
The  interior  of  the  1x)at  was  fitted  with  lockers,  containing 
every  convenience  that  would  be  needed  on  such  a  trip.  The 
propelling  power  of  "The  Dolphin"  was  obtained  from  a 
twenty-horse  power  gasoline  engine,  which  also  furnished 
power  for  a  small  dynamo,  which  was  capable  of  lighting 
the  interior.  An  air  purifier,  which  rendered  the  air  free 
from  all  poisonous  gases,  and  which  supplied  the  proper 
amount  of  oxygen,  was  one  of  my  indispensable  invention's. 
Besides  these  machines,  on  the  walls  could  be  seen  various 
kinds  of  gauges  and  indicators,  which  kept  me  informed 
concerning  the  speed  and  depth  at  which  my  boat  was  sail- 
ing, and  many  other  useful  readings. 
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When  ever)1:hing  was  in  readiness,  I  boarded  my  fish-like 
boat ;  and  after  clamping  the  water-tight  door,  I  started  the 
engine.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  sailing  through  the  "Golden 
Gate"  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  high  speed  and  about  twenty 
feet  under  water.  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the  "chug-chug'' 
of  the  engine,  and  frequently  I  could  see  a  large  deep  water 
fish  dart  out  of  my  deep  sea  monster's  way.  I  had  sailed 
about  twenty-four  hours  without  an  accident,  and  I  was 
quietly  steering  my  boat  when  I  heard  and  felt  the  scraping 
of  the  hull  on  sand.  On  looking  through  the  port  hole,  I 
discovered  I  had  run  aground  on  a  small  island.  After 
'Stopping  my  engine,  I  undamped  the  door  and  stepped  out 
into  water,  which  was  about  two  feet  deep.  After  fastening 
my  boat,  I  waded  to  the  shore.  Here  I  found  little  difficulty 
in  drying  my  clothes;  for  the  sun  was  sending  its  rays 
through  a  cloudless  sky.  As  I  did  not  know  where  to  go, 
I  w-andered  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  beach.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  hear  the  faint  "honk-honk"  of  an  auto- 
mobile horn;  and,  on  looking  around,  I  saw  a  little  run- 
about, which  was  being  steered  by  a  dwarf,  come  spinning 
up  to  me.  The  sight  of  this  wonderful  little  machine  daz- 
zled me ;  for,  as  it  was  trimmed  in  gold  and  precious  stones, 
the  sunlight  was  reflected  on  evtry  side. 

When  he  had  brought  his  beautiful  little  machine  to  a 
standstill,  the  dwarf  stepped  out,  and,  isoon  after  he  had 
introduced  himself,  I  was  deeply  interested  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  him.  After  talking  with  him  for  some  time.  I 
learned  that  he  was  from  the  city  of  "Golderina,"  the  city 
of  gold,  and  that  he  would  'soon  return ;  for  he  was  out  only 
on  a  pleasure  spin  in  his  automobile.  Eager  to  ride  in  his 
beautiful  car,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  his  kind  invitation 
to  accompany  him.  Soon  we  were  spinning  along  the  little 
highway  that  led  to  the  city,  which,  I  had  been  told,  was 
about  ten  miles  from  the  place  where  I  first  landed.     In  not 
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more  than  fifteen  minutes  we  came  in  sight  of  the  beautiful 
walls  of  jasper,  which  surrounded  the  little  city.  My 
chauffeur  again  stopped  his  machine,  and  we  were  in  front 
of  a  golden  gate,  which  was  the  main  entrance  to  the  city. 
Above  this  gate  was  a  golden  sign,  which  had  the  letters 
of  the  word  "Golderina"  inlaid  with  precious  stones.  xA^fter 
some  difficulty  with  the  gatekeeper,  the  dwarf  gained  my 
admittance  to  the  city.  Then  the  little  gold  lock  clicked, 
the  gate  swung  open,  and  we  were  spinning  down  the  street 
of  "Golderina." 

As  we  went  flying  down  the  main  street  of  the  city,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  my  new  sur- 
roundings. Beautiful  little  automobiles,  similar  to  the  one 
I  was  riding  in,  could  be  seen  speeding  up  and  down  the 
street  and  disappearing  around  the  corners.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  main  street  was  a  beautiful  palace,  which  was 
made  almost  entirely  of  gold.  I  was  so  amazed  at  the 
sights,  as  they  flew  by  me,  that  it  was  some  time  before  I 
inquired  of  my  newly-made  acquaintance  the  reason  for  the 
city's  being  draped  in  mourning.  All  of  the  beautiful  build- 
ings were  draped  in  crepe,  and  every  little  inhabitant  wore 
a  look  of  sadness  on  his  little  face.  I  soon  learned  from 
the  dwarf  that  the  king's  daughter  had  suddenly  been  seized 
with  a  deadly  fever,  which  was  peculiar  to  this  region,  and 
which  was  known  as  the  gold  fever.  As  she  was  expected 
to  die  at  any  moment,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  stat- 
ing that  he  would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  one 
who  saved  her  precious  life.  Many  unsuccessful  attempts 
had  been  made  by  ambitious  young  noblemen  of  the  city. 

As  I  had  made  the  study  of  fevers  a  specialty,  while  I 
practiced  medicine  in  San  Francisco,  I  remembered  the  line 
of  treatment  for  this  very  rare  fever;  and,  knowing  that  the 
little  i)rincess  would  l^e  unfit  for  my  wife,  I  did  not  hesitate 
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to  impart  my  knowledge  of  the  case  to  my  little  friend,  the 
dwarf. 

The  princess,  under  the  dwarf's  careful  line  of  treatment, 
gradually  grew  better;  and,  in  two  days,  all  of  the  crepe 
and  sadness  of  the  town  was  removed,  to  be  replaced  by 
banners  and  merry-making;  for  the  princess  had  regained 
her  health,  and  was  soon  to  be  married  to  the  fortunate 
dwarf. 

After  spending  three  days  in  the  city,  I  was  taken  back  to 
"The  Dolphin"  in  the  same  little  automobile,  driven  by  my 
same  little  chauffeur.  Before  I  boarded  my  boat,  which  was 
now  to  be  bound  for  San  Francisco,  I  was  presented  with  a 
small  gold  casket  filled  with  diamonds.  On  one  side  of  the 
casket  was  inlaid  in  the  gold,  with  diamonds,  the  inscription, 
''Souvenir  of  Golderina,  the  Beautiful  City  of  Gold." 

J.  P.  Mc:\L,  '09. 


TO  MOTHER. 

Tho'  far  from  home, 

'Midst  a  friendless  world  we  roam, 

The  impress  of  thy  life 

Is,  on  ours,  ever  rife, 

When,  from  the  paths  of  right  we  do  depart, 

'Tis  then  we  tear  the  fibers  of  thy  heart. 

Should  sin,  or  crime,  or  wrong,  besmirch  our  name. 
For  thee  the  very  knell  of  death  would  ring; 
Ours  then  the  task,  if  task  it  be, 
To  force  this  haughty  world  to  honor  thee. 

B.  H.  D.,  '11. 
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SOME  EXPERIENCES. 

Quite  often  I  have  a  hearty  laugh  over  some  of  the  experi- 
ences I  have  had  in  life,  and  thinking  that  some  others  might 
care  to  laugh  with  me,  I  will  try  to  relate  a  few  of  these 
little  reminiscences,  just  as  they  come  back  to  me.  Please 
bear  in  mind  that  I  am  about  three-fourths  Irish. 

When  I  was  quite  young,  I  had  a  great  friend.  Sollie, 
called  Sol  for  short.  He  and  I  wxre  together  from  morning 
till  night ;  and  we  could  always  be  found  where  there  was  any 
mischief  brewing.  I  well  remember  one  sunny  day  in  the 
spring,  wdien  he  and  I  had  played  "hooky"  from  school,  and 
were  upon  our  way  to  purchase  a  few  fishing  lines,  when  Sol 
punched  me  in  the  ribs,  saying,  "Look  at  that  fake!"  Just 
in  front  of  us  was  a  sign  with  the  following  notice  written 
upon  it : 

"Will  diagnose  any  ailment  by  examining  a  single  hair." 

In  a  few  minutes  Sol  and  I  walked  into  the  doctor's  office, 
and  handed  him  a  hair  just  pulled  from  the  tail  of  father's 
old  dray  horse.  We  told  him  to  be  as  quick  as  possible,  as 
our  friend  was  suffering  terribly.  The  doctor  handed  us  the 
prescription,  with  a  bill  for  two  dollars. 

We  commenced  laughing  before  we  were  out  of  the  door 
over  the  joke  we  had  on  the  new  doctor.  The  prescription 
read  as  follows :  "One  bushel  of  oats  and  four  quarts  of 
water.  Stir  well,  and  give  three  times  a  day ;  then  turn 
your  friend  out  to  grass." 

Mother  made  me  go  with  her  to  church  quite  often. 
Upon  this  particular  Sunday,  there  was  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gram at  our  church,  children  were  to  be  baptized  and  new 
song  books  were  to  be  given  out.  Deacon  Brown,  who  was 
ratlier  hard  of  hearing,  had  supervision  of  the  books.  After 
the  sermon,  the  preacher  said :  "All  members  having  chil- 
dren  to  be  baptized  please  come  forward."     The  deacon, 
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thinking  he  was  speaking  of  the  books,  jumped  np,  and 
added,  ''Yes,  and  those  who  need  an  extra  supply  see  Secre- 
tary Smith  ;  soft  backs,  50  cents  ;  hard  backs,  $1 !" 

Once,  when  I  boarded  the  train  for  Atlanta,  every  seat 
except  one  was  occupied  by  two  people.  This  seat  had  as  its 
occupants  a  young  sport  and  a  large,  shaggy  dog.  I  stood 
by  the  seat,  expecting  that  room  would  be  made  for  me. 
The  young  man  did  not  take  the  hint,  but  regarded  me  with 
ill-disguised  scorn.  At  last  I  remarked :  ''That's  a  fine  dog 
ye  have  with  ye.  Phwhat  breed  is  it?"  "It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  skunk  and  an  Irishman,"  he  replied,  scornfully. 
"Shure,  then,  its  a  relative  of  both  of  us,  that  he  is  afther 
being,"  said  I. 

When  I  reached  Atlanta,  I  took  a  street  car,  and  was 
soon  seeing  the  sights  of  the  city.  Pretty  soon  the  car  was 
stopped,  the  conductor  yelled  otit,  "Johnston,"  and  a  gen- 
tleman passenger  walked  out.  The  car  moved  on  for  a 
short  distance  when  it  was  again  stopped,  the  conductor 
calling  out,  "Railings,"  while  another  stepped  off.  I\Iy 
interest  in  the  conductor  was  now  greatly  aroused,  and  I 
could  not  help  expressing  my  thoughts  aloud :  "Sure,"  said 
I,  "and  that  conductor  is  a  very  smart  man  to  know  the 
name  of  everybody  on  his  car."  The  car  moved  on  another 
block,  stopped,  and  the  conductor  called  out,  "O'Rafferty!" 
I  arose  proudly  and  left  the  car.  I  started  down  a  cross 
street,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  I  found  a  ten-dollar  gold 
piece.  I  soon  met  a  lady,  who  said,  "Will  you  please  tell 
me  if  this  is  O'Rafferty?"  "It  is,"  was  my  reply.  "I  am 
looking  for  ten,"  she  continued.  "Sure,  and  it's  I  that  have 
it,"  I  answered,  and  handed  her  the  gold  piece. 

During  my  stay  in  the  city  I  boarded  with  a  widow 
who  wanted  the  money  from  her  boarders'  with  the  least 
possibly  outlay  on  her  part.  .  Our  hostess  seemed  very  relig- 
ious, and  noticing  that  I  habitually  wore  a  most  unusually 
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sanctimonious  expression  upon  my  face,  one  day  she  asked 
me  to  say  grace  before  dinner.  With  reverently  bowed  head 
I  solemnly  said,  ''Hebrews,  chapter  thirteen,  eighth  verse, 
amen."  (Look  it  up.)  At  the  next  meal  our  hostess  an- 
nounced that  hereafter  she  would  dispense  with  the  asking 
grace.  N.  E.  B.,  '10. 


"A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  MOON." 

I  sit,  and  on  yon  mirrowed  moon  do  gaze; 

And  know  full  well  that  you  are  tangled  in  its  maze. 

And  though  alone,  my  body  seems  to  be ; 

A  feeling  strange  is  whispered,  and  takes  hold  on  me. 

And  tells  me  very  sure,  that  though  I  be 

More  than  ten  thousand  and  a  thousand  leagues  from  thee. 

And  though  so  cold  on  me  it  needs  must  shine, 

On  thee,  ever,  soft,  balmy  Southern  rays  are  thine. 

And  then  it  whispers,  that  although  by  thee 

A  seeming  vacant  place  there  oft  appears  to  be, 

That  it  is  owned,  and  occupied  alone  by  me. 

"W.  H.  O.  ?" 


MAN  OVERBOARD! 

The  steamer  'Xucania"  left  New  York  one  morning 
with  at  least  one  very  excited  passenger.  I  can  vouch  for 
that,  as  I  was  the  person  in  question.  I  was,  at  the  time,  a 
fresh  young  grachiale  of  Clemson  Cohege,  upon  my  way  to 
middle  England,  with  a  well-paying  j^osition  in  store  for  me. 

I  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  ship,  however,  as  to 
fail  to  see  one  of  my  fellow-passengers — as  pretty  a  little 
blonde  as  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  lay  eyes  upon. 
Don't  forget,  reader,  that  I  was  just  out  of  college,  and 
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girls  had  a  great  attraction  for  me.  Then,  too,  as  I  had 
a  fine  position,  I  considered  myself  strictly  upon  the  matri- 
monial carpet.  Thus,  I  determined  to  see  more  of  little 
Miss  Blonde. 

The  deck  steward  announced  that  the  seats  in  the  mess- 
hall  (oh,  excuse  me — dining  saloon)  would  be  assigned  at 
once.  Luckily,  I  found  myself  in  line  behind  the  lady  of 
my  attentions,  and,  not  only  learned  that  her  name  was 
Louise  Carter,  but  that  she  had  the  seat  next  to  mine  at 
the  table.     I  silently  thanked  my  fates  for  this. 

At  supper,  the  first  meal  in  the  saloon,  every  one  seemed 
constrained;  and,  although  introductions  were  handed 
around  generally,  I  did  not  meet  HER — you  see,  I  was 
already  thinking  of  her  as  my  affinity:  yet,  I  had  always 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight.  It  was  a  case  of 
the  unbelieving,  suffering. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  cold,  with  a  very 
strong  wind  blowing.  Despite  the  heavy  roll  of  the  ship, 
I  was  not  seasick  in  the  least,  and,  after  dressing,  I  went  on 
deck. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  deck-house  on  the  prome- 
nade, the  ship  gave  an  unusually  sharp  lurch;  and,  with  a 
little  startled  scream,  a  small  bundle  of  femininity  was  pre- 
cipitated into  my  arms. 

Being  of  a  somewhat  chivalrous  disposition,  I  made  no 
effort  to  disengage  myself — in  fact,  when  I  saw  it  was  Miss 
Carter,  I  must  confess  that  my  efforts  were  somewhat  in  the 
other  direction.  It  was  not  long,  though,  before  she  awoke 
to  the  unconventionality  of  our  position,  and  hurriedly  ex- 
tricating herself,  thanked  me,  and  started  away.  Now, 
Clemson  fellows  are  noted  for  their  "nerve,"  and  it  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  my  college  had  I  let  this  golden 
opportunity  pass ;  so,  murmuring  something  about  her  need- 
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ing  a  support,  I  joined  her,  and  a  mutual  introduction  took 
place. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  me.  There  were 
only  two  people  upon  our  crowded  ship — Miss  Carter  and 
I.  I  was  forced  to  admit  myself  hopelessly  in  love,  and 
I  ardently  pressed  my  'suit  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
I  certainly  had  a  fair  showing,  for  there  is  no  place  where  a 
man  and  a  woman,  who  happen  to  be  congenial,  are  thrown 
more  into  each  other's  society  than  upon  an  ocean  steamer. 
In  the  midst  of  the  wild  waste  of  waters,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  causes  you  to  form  friendships  which  inside  of  a  day 
seem  to  have  been  lifelong.  By  the  fourth  day  out,  she 
knew  my  whole  family  history,  and,  incidentally,  my  fine 
business  prospects ;  and  we  had  reached  that  degree  of  inti- 
macy where  we  were  "Ned,"  and  "Louise,"  to  each  other. 

One  day,  after  diner,  the  dread  cry  of  "Man  overboard !" 
was  heard.  The  passengers  crowded  the  rail,  and  to  my 
horror  I  saw  that  the  face  just  sinking  beneath  the  white- 
caps  was  that  of  Louise.  A  mad,  unreasoning  fear  took 
hold  of  me;  and,  in  spite  of  the  restraining  hands,  tearing 
off  some  of  my  outer  clothes,  I  leaped  overboard,  even 
before  the  man  at  the  wheel  had  heard  the  cry. 

I  swam  as  I  had  never  swam  before,  and  when,  almost 
exhausted,  I  reached  the  girl,  the  ship  was  a  good  two  miles 
away. 

I  fought  to  keep  on  the  surface  until  succor  should  come 
from  the  ship,  until  the  struggle  seemed  hopeless,  and  Death 
stared  us  in  the  face.  It  was  there,  when  I  did  not  expect 
to  live  five  minutes,  that  I  poured  into  her  ears  the  tale  of 
my  great  love  for  her.  She  smiled,  but  seemed  unable  to 
speak;  I  became  frightened,  and  ki  my  grip  upon  her  loosen: 
that  instant  a  great  wave  broke  over  me,  and  1  felt  myself 
sinking— sinking — sinking.     *     *     * 
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The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  came  to  in  my  berth,  with  the 
ship's  doctor  and  the  captain  standing  by  my  side. 

"Louise,"  I  whispered,  ''How — how  is  she?" 

After  being  told  that  she  was  safe,  I  quietly  turned  over 
and  drifted  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  I  awoke  within  a 
few  hours,  with  all  of  my  original  strength  and  vigor  re- 
stored. 

After  donning  my  clothes,  I  went  on  deck;  but,  finding 
it  rather  cool  there,  I  entered  the  seemingly  empty  grill 
room. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Louise  standing  there,  as  well  as 
ever,  and  so  radiantly  beautiful.    ' 

"Good  evening,"  was  my  rather  unromantic  greeting, 
"er — er — I — er — I  hope  you're  feeling  well — and — and — 
oh,  say,  Louise — darn  it  all — I — er — I  want  you  to  forget 
what  I  said  in  the  water — it  was — er — all  dog-gone  non- 
sense, anyhow." 

"Was  it,  Ned?"  she  murmured,  reproachfully,  with  a 
beautiful  light  in  her  eyes. 

"Well — I — I — did  mean  it — but,  of  course — of  course — 
you  didn't  like  it,  and — " 

"But,  are  you  sure  I  didn't  like  it,  Xed?" 

"O,  I  say,  Louise,  dear,  don't  play  with  me — I'm  in 
earnest — dead  earnest — do  you  love  me?  W'ill  you  marry 
me?" 

"Well,"  came  the  hesitating  answer,  punctuated  by 
blushes,  "I  don't  suppose  I  could  do  any  better  than  to  trust 
the  keeping  of  my  life  to  the  man  w^ho  saved  it — especially — 
as  I — I — I — love  him.  Oh,  Ned — dear — not  here — someone 
might  see — there,  I  won't  kiss  you  again — all  right,  just  one 
more.  O.  R.  C,  '11. 
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AFTER   MANY   DAYS. 

'*Xo,  Raymond,  I  will  not  forget  you  when  you  are  gone; 
but  will  write  to  you  very  often,  and  long  for  the  time  when 
you  will  come  back  to  Carlton, — and  to  me."  These  words, 
spoken  by  Mabel  Wesley,  were  intended  for  the  ears  of  Ray- 
mond Alden  Blake,  as  the  two  were  seated  upon  the  vine- 
covered  veranda  of  Mabel's  home. 

It  was  a  typical  Indian  summer  evening,  and  the  moon 
seemed  to  cast  its  magic  spell  upon  the  boy  and  the  girl 
seated  together  in  its  silvery  light. 

This  was  the  last  time  that  Raymond  would  see  Mabel 

before  his  departure  for  S College,  where  he  was  a 

Senior;  and  he  had  been  repeating  the  old,  old  story  of  his 
love  for  her  since  childhood.  He  had  been  her  accepted 
lover;  and  now  they  were  going  to  part  for  the  last  time, 
as  they  were  to  be  married  soon  after  his  graduation.  Thus 
he  was  bidding  her  a  fond  farewell. 

True  to  her  promise,  Mabel  wrote  to  Raymond  regularly, 
and  received  a  speedy  response  to  each  sweet  missive.  Her 
letters  were  usually  received  on  Tuesday,  as  she  wrote  upon 
Sunday  afternoons,  when  she  could  devote  some  time  to  this 
pleasant  task.  After  receiving  one  of  her  letters,  to  read 
and  reread  it,  until  the  next  one  came,  was  his  greatest 
delight. 

Everything  went  well  for  about  two  months,  when,  one 
Tuesday,  Ra}Tnond  failed  to  receive  the  usual  letter  from  his 
''Ideal."  Thinking  that  perhaps  the  letter  had  been  delayed 
by  some  means,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  come  the  next  day.  But  the  morrow  brought  no 
letter  from  her.  He  would  have  thought  her  sick,  but  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  home  which  told  him  that  she  was 
well. 
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Days  passed  and  lengthened  into  weeks,  but  not  a  word 
came  from  Mabel.  Raymond's  sister  wrote  him  that  a 
young  doctor,  who  had  recently  come  to  Carlton,  was  paying 
Mabel  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  only  served  to  deepen 
his  grief ;  for  now  he  thought  that  she  had  thrown  him  aside 
for  another.  Trying  to  drown  his  sorrow,  he  plunged  deep 
into  his  studies.  He  w^as  soon  called  "Book-Worm"  by 
his  fellow-students.  The  first  term  examinations  came, 
then  the  Christmas  holidays.  On  the  pretext  of  working 
on  his  thesis,  instead  of  going  home  he  remained  at  the 
college  all  through  the  holidays;  but  the  real  reason  for  this 
was  that  he  did  not  want  to  meet  Mabel,  and,  as  he  thought, 
renew  his  grief.  Raymond  studied  so  hard  that  "Father 
Time"  seemed  to  take  wings ;  and,  before  he  knew  it,  June, 
the  time  of  his  graduation,  came.  All  of  his  near  relatives 
and  a  great  many  of  his  friends  were  there  at  commence- 
ment; but  'Still  there  was  one  face  lacking;  and  that  was 
Mabel's.  When  he  was  presented  with  the  medal,  as  the 
Honor  Graduate,  his  heart  swelled  with  pride.  Oh !  if 
"vShe"  w^ere  only  there  to  share  his  glory,  how  much  greater 
would  he  have  appreciated  it ;  for,  although  he  thought  she 
had  thrown  him'  aside  for  another,  he  still  loved  her  deeply 
and  tenderly. 

Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  accepted  a  position  in 
a  large  city,  for  which  he  left  at  once,  not  so  much  as  going 
by  home. 

'J*  *!*  5^  5ji  5jC  5fC  5fC  5fi 

One  day,  after  Raymond  had  been  at  work  about  a  year, 
while  he  was  returning  from  his  noon-day  lunch,  he  saw 
approaching  him  a  gay  party  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
returning  from  a  horse-back  ride.  Just  as  they  came  into 
full  view,  one  of  the  horses,  ridden  by  a  young  lady,  sud- 
denly became  frightened  by  a  piece  of  paper  blown  across 
the  street  by  a  gust  of  wind.     With  a  side  lurch,  which 
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almost  unseated  his  fair  rider,  the  horse  broke  into  a  run. 
Down  the  street  he  came,  the  girl  holding  on  to  the  horn  of 
the  saddle  to  keep  from^  falling.  Raymond  saw  in  an  instant 
that  she  could  not  hold  on  much  longer,  and  resolved  to 
stop  the  horse.  It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  thing  to 
do,  for  the  animal  was  now  running  at  full  speed.  On 
came  horse  and  rider.  When  they  got  within  a  few  feet  of 
Raymond  he  made  a  leap  for  the  bit.  He  caught  it  with 
his  right  hand,  and  the  speed  of  the  horse  was  checked ;  but 
now  the  excited  animal  began  to  rear  and  paw  the  air  with 
his  forefeet.  His  speed  was  finally  slackened  enough  for 
the  lady  to  jump  to  the  ground;  but  the  horse  no  sooner 
found  himself  free  from  his  burden  than  he  gave  one  mighty 
bound,  which  threw  Raymond  to  the  ground  with  a  'sicken- 
ing thud.  When  he  was  reached  by  the  crowd,  who  were 
watching  the  battle  between  man  and  beast,  he  was  found 
to  be  unconscious,  bruised  and  bleeding  in  many  places.  He 
was  quickly  moved  to  a  nearby  hospital,  where  his  wounds 
were  dressed ;  but  it  was  many  hours  before  he  regained 
consciousnes's. 

When  Raymond  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  whom  should  he 
behold  bending  over  him  l)ut  Mabel ;  for  it  was  she  who  was 
riding  the  horse  which  he  had  risked  his  life  to  stop.  He 
smiled  faintly  and  dropped  into  a  peaceful  sleep.  After 
many  days  of  careful  nursing,  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up ;  and 
Mabel,  who  had  scarcely  left  his  side  since  the  accident,  was 
reading  to  him.  Again  he  declared  his  love  for  her.  She 
answered  that  she  had  always  loved  him.  Then  she  quickly 
explained  about  her  not  answering  his  letter,  when  he  was 
at  college.  She  told  him  that  she  was  sending  some  invita- 
tions for  a  friend,  and,  when  they  were  sent  to  the  post- 
office,  she  had  put  the  letter  to  him  in  the  basket  with  them. 
It  became  fastened  under  one  of  the  splints  in  the  basket,  and 
was    not    discovered    for    uK^iths    afterwards.     Thus    she 
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thought  all  the  time  that  he' did  not  care  to  write  to  her,  and 
he  that  she  would  not  write  to  him.  When  the  letter  was 
found  her  pride  would  not  let  her  send  it ;  so,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  accident,  he  would  never  have  known  of  the 
mistake. 

What  a  beautiful  picture  th^y  present,  as  they  sit  there 
in  the  gloaming,  with  their  heads  close  together,  her  hands 
clasped  in  his  thin,  white  ones.  J.  D.  O'B. 


A  TOAST. 

Here  is  to  our  Southland, 
And  here  is  to  her  people ; 

Here  is  to  the  colors ; 

Of  the  Purple  and  the  Gold; 

And  here  is  to  the  Tigers, 

Who  won  them  such  a  name ; 

And  may  they  ever  carry  them 
To  honor  and  to  fame. 


M.    B.    E. 


IF  CHINA  AND  JAPAN  SHOULD  UNITE. 

Though  you  may  say  that  the  men  of  China  shoot  marbles 
and  fly  kites,  shake  hands  with  themselves  instead  of  each 
other,  though  you  may  say  that  the  roses  of  their  land  have 
no  scent ;  that  the  roads  have  no  carriages  and  their  ships  no 
keels;  or  the  needle  points  to  the  south  instead  of  to  the 
north  and  that  the  seat  of  intellect  lies  in  the  stomach  instead 
of  the  cranial  cavity,  nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
China  and  Japan  should  unite  to  form  one  nation  conditions 
would  be  radically  changed  before  the  rushing  pinion  of 
Time  could  fly  very  far. 
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Let's  glance  at  these  nations  for  a  moment.  With  a 
seacoast  of  2,000  miles,  with  a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility, 
opened  to  ocean  winds  and  watered  by  noble  rivers;  with 
a  territory  lying  almost  within  the  temperate  zone  and  con- 
taining beneath  its  surface  mineral  wealth  of  untold  value, 
China  has  not  only  been  able  to  maintain  a  large  population 
during  past  millenniums,  but  she  is  destined  to  be,  in  the 
future,  the  home  of  Asia's  most  numerous  and  influential 
inhabitants.  With  her  many  ports,  seeking  to  be  filled  with 
the  merchantmen  of  the  world,  railroads  needed  to  be  built 
and  telegraphs  extended  to  all  of  her  provincial  capitals,  her 
mineral  wealth,  which  is  being  coveted  by  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  would  become  an  object  of  importance  to  her  own 
prosperity.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  marine  corps  is 
astonishing  the  Pacific.  They're  working  day  and  night, 
carrying  mail,  passengers  and  produce,  building  up  her  com- 
merce and  establishing  Japanese  supremacy,  thus  enriching 
her  owners  and  their  country.  During  the  late  war  with 
Russia,  Japan's  navy  outmatched  anything  that  Russia  could 
send  out  against  her.  China  has  caught  the  spark  of  liberty 
from  Japan,  and  their  union  would  give  China  a  clearer  view 
of  their  international  rights  and  responsibilities.  Inasmuch 
as  ignorant  prejudice  against  foreigners  is  gradually  being 
removed,  China,  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  nation  as 
Japan,  would  be  brought  to  the  front  as  one  of  the  foremost 
nations  of  the  world,  and  would  soon  become  powerful  in  the 
degree  of  sympathy  toward  creating  a  right  public  senti- 
ment. But  this  sympathy  has  already  begun  in  a  fair  degree. 
A  striking  illustration  of  their  influence  in  beginning  to 
create  a  right  public  sentiment  appeared  recently  in  Hang- 
chow,  where  wives  met  in  an  old  ancestral  hall  and  resolved 
to  form  an  anti-foot  binding  society.  Of  the  eighty  present 
fifty  signed.  Under  the  guidance  of  Japan,  the  people  of 
Cliina    would    have  ideas    of    social    life    and    social    aims 
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instilled  into  their  minds,  then  society  would  throw  around 
every  man  the  protecting  arm  and  guardianship  of  the  gov- 
ernment, giving  him  freedom  of  choice  in  the  pursuit  of  life 
and  the  opportunity  to  -develop  his  own  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, thus  insuring  justice  among  men  and  happiness  as  the 
final  reward. 

Not  only  would  China  be  aroused  from  her  social  stag- 
nation, but  modern  political  ideas  would  be  introduced,  as 
well  as  educational  matters.  The  two  would  advance  in  con- 
stitutional government  and  commercial  freedom.  All  admit 
that  China  is  the  mainstay  of  eastern  Asia,  governs  400,- 
000,000  people  and  has  prevented  French  stays — under  their 
union  the  conservative  government  would  improve,  while 
material  progress  of  any  sort  would  be  made  more  possible. 
As  she  stands  today,  the  delicately  poised  empire  is  in  dan- 
ger of  disintegration ;  but  united  with  such  a  country  as 
Japan,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  absorption  by  Euro- 
pean powers.  China,  with  all  of  her  natural  resources, 
under  the  protection  of  the  most  energetic  people  in  the  far 
East  would  soon  begin  to  reach  the  zenith  of  her  civilization 
and  their  growth  would  never  be  oppressed  by  tyranny. 
This  would  elevate  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of 
higher  duties  and  resolutions  to  lay  foundations  of  pros- 
perity on  that  rock  of  private  virtue  which  cannot  be  shaken 
until  the  laws  of  the  world  are  revised. 

They  would  not  measure  in  shillings  and  pence  the  misery, 
stripes,  and  the  slavery  of  an  impressed  nation;  such  peace 
as  the  wolf  gives  the  lamb  would  not  exist,  but  peace  that 
will  give  advancement  in  the  welfare  of  the  world,  thereby 
giving  a  new  era  in  human  affairs.  This  era  would  be 
marked  by  free  representative  governments,  by  religious 
liberty,  by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse,  also  by 
an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and,  finally,  by  a 
diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the  nation  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  unknown  and  unheard  of. 
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"THE  NIGHT  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS." 

Several  years  ago,  when  railroads  were  ver\^  few,  Arthur 
Wilson  ran  a  small  stock  farm  three  miles  south  of  the  little 
village  of  Elkhorn,  Montana.  At  the  time  w^hen  our  story 
begins,  Arthur,  who  was  twenty-three  years  old,  lived  alone 
with  his  mother,  his  father  having  died  when  Arthur  was  a 
small  child. 

Upon  the  22d  of  December,  18 — ,  Wilson  started  for 
Helena,  then  a  small  city  forty  miles  away,  driving  forty 
head  of  cattle.  As  there  w^ere  no  railroads,  the  only  way 
to  get  cattle  to  market  was  to  drive  them  through  the  coun- 
try. Arthur  reached  Helena  about  noon,  December  23d, 
sold  his  cattle  that  evening,  made  a  few  purchases,  and  pre- 
pared to  start  for  home  early  the  next  morning,  intending  to 
reach  there  by  10  o'clock  upon  the  night  of  the  24:th. 

Everything  had  gone  well  with  the  young  man ;  his  cattle 
had  brought  him  a  good  price^  and  the  weather  had  been 
all  that  one  could  have  desired ;  but,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  clouds  began  to  gather  in  the  east.  Arthur  urged 
his  faithful  horse  onward,  as  he  wanted  to  get  home  that 
night  in  order  to  be  with  his  widowed  mother  Christmas 
morning. 

The  clouds  grew  darker  and  darker;  and,  finally,  about 
nightfall,  a  slow  but  steady  rain  began.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  water  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  Arthur  disliked  staying 
away  from  his  dear  old  mother  another  night ;  but  he  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  home  in  the  face  of  such 
a  storm.  Thus,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  first 
shelter  that  presented  itself.  He  rode  on  for  a  few  min- 
utes;  then  his  heart  leaped  with  joy,  as  he  saw  a  bright  light 
shining  through  a  window,  a  few  liundred  yards  ahead  of 
him. 

He  rode  up  in  front  of  the  house,  and  knocked  upon  the 
door.     A  very  rough -looking  man  answered  his  summons. 
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He  looked  Arthur  over  very  closely,  and  saluted  him  by  say- 
ing, in  a  very  gruff  tone,  ''What  do  you  want?"  Arthur 
answered  very  civilly  that  he  had  been  caught  in  the  storm, 
and  would  like  to  get  shelter  until  morning.  'AVe  don't  take 
in  strangers,"  he  said,  and  started  back  into  the  house ;  but 
turned  and  asked,  'AVho  are  you — and  where  are  you 
going?"  Arthur  told  his  name;  that  he  had  been  to  Helena 
with  cattle,  and  was  upon  his  way  home,  when  he  was  caught 
in  the  storm.  The  man  went  into  the  house,  held  a  hurried 
consultation  with  someone,  and  soon  came  back,  saying,  "I 
guess  we  will  have  to  let  you  stay,  as  it  is  getting  so  rough 
outside." 

When  Arthur's  horse  had  been  put  up  and  fed,  the  young 
man  w^as  shown  into  the  house.  The  occupants  were  three 
men  and  a  young  girl.  All  the  men  appeared  to  be  of  a 
very  rough  character,  showing  no  trace  of  education  or  re- 
finement. It  was  different,  however,  with  the  girl.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  very  sweet  disposition,  and  an  air  of 
refinement;  yet,  it  was  very  plain  to  be  seen  that  she  was 
not  happy;  for  her  face  was  the  very  picture  of  sadness. 
This  girl  prepared  Arthur's  supper,  while  the  four  inen 
engaged  in  conversation.  After  supper  was  over,  the  girl 
did  not  appear,  but  stayed  in  another  room.  The  three  men 
and  Arthur  talked  until  nearly  12  o'clock,  when  Arthur  was 
shown  to  his  room,  and  they  all  parted  for  the  night. 

Our  young  friend  lay  awake  for  over  an  hour,  thinking 
about  his  mother,  and  wondering  if  she  was  uneasy  about 
him.  It  was  past  1  o'clock  when  he  fell  asleep.  He  had 
slept  only  a  few^  minutes,  however,  w^hen  he  was  awakened 
by  a  soft  knocking  upon  the  door.  He  jumped  out  of  bed 
very  quickly,  and  picked  up  his  revolver,  determined  to 
defend  himself  and  his  money  against  any  danger  which 
might  present  itself;  but  he  soon  realized  that  he  did  not 
need  his  pistol,  for  he  heard  the  soft,  gentle  voice  of  the 
girl,  speaking  in  a  whisper  to  him.     He  dressed  hastily,  and 
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opened  the  door,  eager  to  know  why  he  should  be  awakened 
by  a  young  girl  at  that  time  of  night. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  the  girl  told  him  not  to  become 
alarmed,  but  that  if  he  valued  his  life,  to  flee  at  once ;  for  the 
men  in  the  house  were  planning  to  murder  him,  as  they 
thought  he  had  money  w^ith  him. 

Arthur  did  not  say  a  word,  but  got  his  possessions 
together  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  followed  the  girl  into 
the  yard.  She  told  him  that  she  had  risked  her  own  life  in 
order  to  save  his ;  that  his  horse  was  ready  for  him,  and  that 
the  quicker  he  got  away  the  better  it  would  be;  for  if  they 
were  caught  it  would  mean  death  for  both  of  them. 

Arthur  thanked  the  girl  very  much  for  warning  him  of 
his  danger,  and  was  in  the  act  of  springing  into  the  saddle, 
when  she  turned  her  sad  but  pleading  face  towards  his,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  her  with  him  and  thus  res- 
cue her  from  her  state  of  slavery  and  bondage.  After 
the  kindness  she  had  shown  him,  he  could  not  refuse  her 
request;  therefore,  she  hurriedly  brought  out  another  horse, 
equipped  it  for  the  journey,  and  sprang  into  the  saddle. 
Silently  they  rode  into  the  darkness,  and  commenced  their 
journey  toward  his  home.  As  they  rode  along,  the  girl  told 
Arthur  the  story  of  her  life.  When  a  very  small  girl,  she 
had  been  left  an  orphan.  She  had  gone  to  live  with  her 
uncle,  who  was  an  outlaw.  He  had  become  worse  and 
worse  as  he  grew  older.  Thus,  he  had  gradually  become  the 
leader  of  the  group  of  men  from  whose  clutches  Arthur  had 
just  escaped ;  and  had  descended  so  low  as  to  become  a  com- 
mon criminal,  murdering  travelers  for  their  money.  Since 
their  secrets  were  known  by  the  girl,  the  men  watched  her 
every  movement,  and  rendered  escape  impossible.  What 
pained  the  girl  most,  however,  was  the  fact  that  her  uncle 
had  ])r()mised  licr  hand  in  marriage  to  one  of  his  associates 
in  crime. 
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By  the  time  the  girl  had  finished  her  story,  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  rear  of  the  riders.  Looking  back,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  moon,  Arthur  could  discern  three  men  on  horse- 
back, following  them.  They  realized  at  once  that  they  were 
being  pursued.  Knowing  of  a  blind  trail  not  far  ahead, 
Arthur  bade  the  girl  set  spurs  to  her  horse ;  and,  by  frequent 
turns,  and  by  ''doubling  back"  a  time  or  two,  he  managed, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  to  elude  his  pursuers,  and  to  con- 
duct his  charge  safely  to  his  home. 

The  girl  was  left  in  charge  of  his  mother,  while  Arthur 
hurried  to  the  village  to  secure  help,  and  search  for  the  rob- 
bers. Posses  searched  all  day,  but  Arthur  had  to  return 
home  that  night  without  having  seen  or  heard  anything  of 
the  hunted  men. 

After  a  few  days,  the  girl  was  sent  East  to  a  convent  for 
protection,  while  Arthur  continued  his  search  for  the  rob- 
bers. Finally,  after  six  weeks  of  hunting,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  the  three  criminals  to  justice;  and  each  of  them 
received  a  long  term  of  imprisonment. 

A  year  passed,  and  Bessie  Morgan,  for  that  was  the  girl's 
name,  came  to  visit  Arthur  and  his  mother.  She  had  im- 
proved wonderfully,  and  was  now,  in  every  respect,  a  per- 
fect lady.  Her  manners  and  appearance  were  much  im- 
proved ;  and  poor  Arthur  Wilson  thought  that  surely  he  had 
never  before  seen  such  a  wonderfully  beautiful  being. 
Arthur  had  never  before  been  in  love. 

Young  Wilson  was  just  the  same  plain  fellow  that  he  had 
always  been.  He  showed  Bessie  every  attention,  and  did  all 
that  he  could  to  make  her  visit  a  pleasant  one.  Often  they 
went  horseback  riding  together;  and  sometimes  they  would 
row  across  the  lake  in  Arthur's  boat. 

It  was  not  long  before  Arthur  realized  that  he  loved  Bes- 
sie with  all  his  heart ;  but  he  dared  not  even  think  mar- 
riage to  this  beautiful  and  accomplished  girl  possible.  The 
days  of  summer  passed,  and  autumn  came  on. 
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One  morning,  while  the  young  people  were  strolling 
through  the  orchard,  Arthur  felt  that  he  could  contain  him- 
self no  longer.  He  declared  to  Bessie  that  he  loved  her  with 
all  his  heart  and  soul,  but  that  he  dared  not  even  hope  that 
she  could  return  his  love. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  the  young  man,  when,  turning  her 
great,  brown  eyes — no  longer  sad,  but  now  burning  with  the 
radiant  lights  of  love — full  tipon  him,  the  girl  said,  simply, 
yet  with  a  voice  shaking  with  intensity  of  emotion,  ''Why 
should  I  be  too  good  for  you,  Arthur?  Didn't  you  save 
me  from  a  thousand  deaths,  and  make  me  what  I  am? 
Besides,  I — I  love  you,  Arthur." 

And  when,  considerably  later,  Bessie  cried,  ''Oh,  listen, 
Arthur;  there's  the  dinner  bell.  Is  my  hair  straight?" 
Arthur  rose  in  a  dazed  manner,  and  pinched  himself  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  was  dreaming. 

F.  Fleming,  '09. 


THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Cheer  up,  companions,  cheer! 

The  holidays  draw  near. 
When  school  rules  will  be  laid  aside, 

And  all  your  books,  with  care. 
Then  bid  adieu  to  old  Clemson, 

To  "profs"  and  room-mates  dear, 
Happy  with  each  thought  of  home, 

And  of  the  loved  ones  there. 

The  holidays  given  to  ycni. 
Accept  with  sacred  trust ; 
Be  true  to  Crod,  who  giveth  all, 

And  saves  from  worldlv  lust. 
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Take  heed  to  all  your  ways, 

Make  straight  paths  for  your  feet ; 
"Remember  thy  Creator,"  now, 

Deport  thyself  as  meet. 

Passions — intemperance  engenders 

Disease  and  angry  strife, 

Sloth  produces  poverty  thro'  life, 
Pride  creates  disappointments,  oft  times  a  fall, 
Dishonesty  to  shame  exposes  all. 

Revenge — the  worst  invader  of  the  heart, 

Poisons  all  pleasures  from  the  start — 
A  passion  too  strong  for  mortal  man, 
And  God  reserves  it  for  His  ow^n. 

He  who  succeeds  best  in  life, 

Rules  nature's  passions  well; 
Ungoverned  they  engender  strife, 

And  often  crimes  that  lead  to  hell. 
May  God  now  help  you  to  obey 
The  voice  of  Him  who  is  the  Way. 

''Deny  thyself;  take  up  the  cross;" 

Let  heaven's  gain  reward  thy  loss. 

W.  F.  O..  '09. 


BLASTED  HOPES. 

It  was  an  October  evening.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  came  dancing  over  the  western  hills,  touching  the  brown 
leaves  and  causing  them  to  shine  forth  with  a  lurid  bril- 
liancy. No  sound,  save  the  mournful  note  of  a  dove,  call- 
ing to  his  mate,  broke  the  evening  stillness.  A  close 
observer  would  have  seen  two  figures  come  from  the  house 
up  on  the  hill  and  slowly  wend  their  way  down  the  leaf- 
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strewn  path  that  led  to  the  lake  near  by.  These  two  strollers 
were  none  other  than  Alice  Mabry,  the  only  daughter  of  old 
Colonel  Mabry,  the  occupant  of  the  mansion,  and  James 
Barton,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  banker. 

A  glance  as  to  the  history  of  the  happy  couple :  Colonel 
Mabry  came  home  from  Appomattox  to  find  that  his  plan- 
tation had  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  war.  Owing 
to  the  troubles  and  worry  of  war,  his  young  wife  was  in  a 
very  delicate  state  of  health.  The  colonel  at  once  set  about 
getting  his  affairs  in  good  shape.  In  a  short  time  he  had 
succeeded  in  getting  his  business  running  as  of  yore,  and  had 
settled  down  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  Southern  farm  life. 
One  beautiful  Sunday  morning  in  May  Colonel  Mabry 
awoke  from  a  refreshing  sleep  only  to  find  that  his  young 
wife  had  passed  away  during  the  night,  and  had  left  to  his 
keeping  a  little  bundle  of  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes.  The 
colonel  named  his  little  daughter  Alice,  in  memory  of  her 
mother.  As  there  were  no  relatives  to  take  the  child,  Alice 
was  kept  at  home.  Old  Colonel  Mabry,  grief-stricken,  had 
no  ambition  save  that  of  seeing  his  little  daughter  grow  up 
into  as  beautiful  and  accomplished  a  young  lady  as  her 
mother  had  been.  Little  Alice  grew  up  into  a  refined  young- 
lady.  She  always  had  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word  for  all 
whom  she  met.  The  servants  fairly  w^orshipped  her.  Thus, 
one  morning,  when  the  colonel  announced  that  "Miss  Alice" 
must  leave  that  day  for  college,  they  were  stunned  at  the 
thought  of  parting  from  their  young  mistress.  Alice  gradu- 
ated from  college  with  high  honors,  and  returned,  a  queen, 
to  rule  over  her  father's  heart  and  home. 

James  Barton,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  the  only  son  of 
a  rich  banker.  Tlis  mother,  also,  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  father,  a  stern  business 
man.  Mr.  Barton  was  too  much  engrossed  with  business 
cares  to  look  after  his  son  ;  so  Tnmcs  was  sent  to  school  at  a 
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very  early  age.  The  only  trouble  that  Mr.  Barton  took  was 
to  keep  his  boy  supplied  with  enough  money  to  cover 
expenses.  Consequently,  the  two  did  not  see  much  of  each 
other.  As  James  had  a  passion  for  travel,  after  graduating 
he  mentioned  the  subject  to  his  father.  As  Mr.  Barton  had 
already  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  his  son  was  not  a 
spendthrift,  he  advanced  James  enough  money  to  cover  hi's 
traveling  expenses. 

The  young  man  had  wandered  over  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  when  one  day  he  chanced  to  stop  for  a  day  or  two 
with  a  school  friend  at  the  little  town  near  Alice's  home. 
He  met  her  at  a  ball  and  was  struck  with  her  m'arvelous 
beauty.  He  resolved  to  stay  longer  and  learn  more  about 
this  girl,  who  had  so  completely  won  his  heart.  Thus  it  is 
this  happy  couple,  James  and  Alice,  that  we  see  strolling 
down  to  the  lake. 

The  evening  was  spent  very  pleasantly  on  the  lake.  Tliis 
beautiful,  unassuming  young  girl  cast  a  spell  over  the  young 
man,  which  no  woman  had  ever  wrought  before,  and  awak- 
ened feelings  which  the  artful  belles  of  two  continents  had 
as  yet  been  unable  to  touch. 

Upon  returning  to  the  house  James  was  handed  a  tele- 
gram, which  stated  that  his  father  had  just  died.  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  his  leaving  at  once,  without  so  much  as 
a  parting  word  with  Alice. 

Let  us  follow  James.  He  goes  home  and  makes  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  his  father's  funeral,  and  for 
•settling  his  affairs.  A  party  of  friends,  hoping  to  divert 
his  mind  from  the  sad  surroundings,  ask  him  to  accompany 
them  on  a  trip  to  France.  Feeling  that  all  home  ties  are 
broken,  James  consents.  Thus,  in  his  grief,  and  in  the 
sudden  change  of  scene  and  surroundings,  our  young  friend 
gradually  forgets  the  pretty  blue-eyed  Alice  that  he  left 
behind. 
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A  few  months  in  'sunny  France  have  worked  wonders  in 
the  life  of  James  Barton.  That  bright,  cheerful  woman  by 
his  side  is  none  other  than  Mrs.  James  Barton,  a  young 
English  girl  whom  James  has  met,  fallen  in  love  with  and 
married  since  reaching  the  continent. 

But,  as  all  things  must  come  to  an  end,  so  must  the  happi- 
nes's  of  James  Barton.  After  two  short  months  of  bliss  in 
this  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  death  enters  the  happy 
home  and  takes  away  the  loving  bride.  Realizing  that 
there  can  never  be  any  more  attraction  for  him  in  France, 
Barton  sets  sail  for  America,  hoping  to  drown  his  new 
sorrow  in  his  own  land. 

After  spending  several  months  at  his  old  home,  getting 
his  business  affairs  in  shape.  Barton  planned  a  trip  over  the 
South.  One  day,  as  he  was  speeding  along  on  the  train,  his 
mind  perplexed  with  business  cares,  the  porter  came  through 
the  train  and  pronounced  a  word  which  caused  his  heart  to 
leap,  and  started  a  tumultuous  train  of  reminiscent  thought 
across  his  mind.  The  station  which  the  porter  had  called 
was  the  place  where  he  had  met  his  first  love,  the  blue-eyed 
Alice. 

In  a  second  he  had  made  his  plans.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  treated  her  shamefully,  he  would  stop  here 
and  see  if  Alice  still  loved  him.  He  got  off  the  train  and 
walked  swiftly  up  to  the  old  mansion.  Alice  met  him  with 
a  smile — the  same  loving  Alice.  He  could  see  that  she  still 
loved  him,  and  his  heart  leaped  for  joy  at  the  thought  of 
what  this  meeting  might  mean  to  him.  She  invited  him  in. 
They  'sat  in  the  parlor  and  chatted  very  pleasantly  for  a 
while,  and,  finally,  strolled  down  to  their  favorite  spot,  the 
lake.  James  tried  very  hard  to  tell  Iter  that,  though  they 
had  been  apart  for  several  years,  he  still  loved  her;  but  he 
could  not.     As  the  evening  shadows  began  to  play  among 
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the  pines,   Alice  turned  and  said :   ''We  must  l>e  going- — 
Gladys  will  be  wanting  me." 

"Gladys!     Who  is  Gladys?"  said  the  puzzled  James. 

"Why,  Gladys  is  my  little  girl.  Don't  you  know?"  And 
then  it  was  that  she  told  him  how  she  had  written  to  him, 
but  had  never  received  any  answer ;  and  how  at  last  slie  had 
put  him  out  of  her  life,  and  had  met  and  fallen  in  love  with 
the  man  who  was  now  her  husband ;  and  little  Gladys  was 
now  one  year  old.  James  wisely  refrained  from  telling  her 
of  his  love ;  but  quickly  carried  her  home  and  bade  her  good- 
bye. 

That  night,  as  the  eastbound  train  pulled  out  of  the  little 
city,  the  porter  passed  through  the  car  and  saw  in  a  rear 
seat  a  dazed-looking  man,  gazing  intently  at  a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  w^as  written  "Blasted  Hopes." 

H.  S.  J.,  '10. 


THE  WILES  OF  EULALIA. 

Not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  placid  waters  of  the  lake ; 
not  a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  crisp  November  night ; 
the  brilliant  autumn  leaves,  detaching  themselves  one  by  one 
from  their  summer  resting  places,  fell  noiselessly  to  the 
ground.  Suddenly,  from  his  vantage-point  upon  the  top- 
most branch  of  a  veteran  of  the  primeval  forest,  a  wood- 
owl  broke  the  silence  with  his  discordant  hoots ;  and,  as  if 
in  answer  to  his  signal,  the  round  face  of  the  harvest  moon 
appeared  above  the  tree-tops,  bathing  lake  and  wood  alike  in 
its  soft,  silvery  light.  As  if  inspired  by  the  presence  of  the 
newcomer,  all  the  denizens  of  the  lake  and  the  forest 
seemed  to  find  their  powers  of  speech.  The  plaintive 
whipporwill  sighed  a  song  of  love  to  his  mate ;  the  soft 
notes  of  that  matchless  singer,  the  mockingbird,  filled  the 
air  with  such  music  as  man  can  never  imitate ;  love  son.2rs  of 
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enchanting  beauty  seemed  to  burst  spontaneously  from  the 
throats  of  every  Hving  thing.  But,  hist !  What  is  the  sound 
which  comes  across  the  lake  from  the  shadow  of  yonder 
willow  ?  Is  man,  the  highest  type  of  life,  to  break  the  spell 
of  this  enchanted  spot,  where  naught  save  love  should  come 
to  the  ear? 

''The  stars  are  quite  numerous  tonight,"  ventured  the 
beautiful  girl ,  reclining  languidly  in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 

"Yes,"  absently  replied  the  youth  in  the  stern,  "and  there 
are  a  good  many  of  them  out,  too."  Again  the  silence  was 
unbroken,  save  by  the  denizens  of  the  forest. 

"It  is  growing  very  chilly  out  here,"  at  last  remarked  the 
Bow. 

"Yes,  quite  warm,"  answered  the  Stern,  "but  it  will  be 
cooler  when  the  breeze  comes  on.  Silence  reigned 
supreme.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  lost  their 
inspiration.  Finally  the  croak  of  the  bullfrog  enlivened  the 
scene  with  the  stirring  strains  of  "Slo-o-o-o-w !  Slo-o-o-o-w! 
Slo-o-o-o-w !" 

"Oh,  dear,"  coyly  sighed  the  Bow,  in  tones  of  genuine 
melancholy  and  unquestionable  earnestness  and  modesty, 
"poor  little  me.  Even  the  little  birdies  have  someone  to 
love  them ;  but  nobody  loves  me." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  blame  them,"  absently  remarked  the 
Stern. 

"Wha-a-at?  Oh,  how  can  you?  Take  me  back  to  the 
hotel,  please." 

"Oh — ah'm — cr.  The  birds — you  misunderstand  me.  I 
mean  the  birds ;  I  mean  I  don't  blame  them.  Their  songs 
come  natural  and  they  don't  have  to  force  them,  and  think 
beforcliand  what  to  say,  and — " 

"Oh,  John!  How  can  you?  A}n  I  so  hard  to  talk  to? 
Yes,  I'll  forgive  you.  Lovers  nmst  not  ([uarrcl,  you  know" 
(very  naively). 
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John  Hemmingway  was  overcome.  She  had  said  they 
were  lovers.  Oh,  did  she  really  mean  it?  ''Why  was  I 
born  so  bashful,  anyway?"  he  bewailed;  ''happy  thought, 
I'll  prove  it." 

"But  are  you  quite  sure  we  are  really  lovers?"  he  ven- 
tured in  sepulchral  tones  from  his  vantage  point  in  the  stern. 

"Do  look  at  that  shooting  star,"  came  the  apt  reply ;  and 
once  more  John  sank  back  in  mournful  uncertainty. 

Xearly  half  an  hour  had  passed  when  Eulalia  Winston, 
raising  herself  in  the  boat,  determined  to  make  one  last 
supreme  effort  to  extract  a  proposal  from  the  much-smitten 
but  over-modest  John. 

Eulalia  was,  as  we  see,  a  typical  "summer  girl,"  while 
John  Hemmingv\^ay  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  bashful  young 
man.  Indeed,  we  must  agree  that  our  friend,  Eulalia, 
had  in  John  a  subject  worthy  of  her  steel.  Had  not  all  her 
wiles  been  of  no  avail  in  bringing  him  out  of  his  shell  ?  Yet 
she  knew  that  he  loved  her  devotedly.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  was  unable  to  fish  out  of  a  man  a  pro- 
posal— and  the  man  she  really  loved  at  that.  Is  it  not  sad, 
long-suffering  reader? 

"John,"  she  began,  solemnly,  changing  her  tactics,  "you 
graduated  at  Clemson  just  five  months  ago  today,  and  then 
came  to  this  beautiful  little  lake,  in  the  lower  part  of  South 
Carolina,  to  spend  your  vacation.  It  was  here  that  we  first 
met  each  other.  John,  I  believe  I  can  picture  your  college 
life  to  you.     Let  me  try.     See  if  I  make  a  mistake. 

"You  were  a  diligent  student  while  in  school,  and  made 
a  good  record.  You  did  not  perpetrate  your  society  upon 
long-suffernig  young  ladies,  or  venture  out  into  the  social 
world.  I  imagine  that  you  spent  your  recreation  periods  in 
seclusion,  possibly  rowing  a  boat,  upon  that  beautiful  river 
which  is  near  your  alma  mater.  From  this  practice  of  seclu- 
sion you  have  developed  into  a  man  who  will  not  win  his  way 
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in  the  world  by  words,  but  by  deeds ;  and  as  you  are  familiar 
with  the  water,  maybe  there  will  come  a  time  when  you  can 
win  the  girl  you  love  by  some  heroic  deed  on  the  ocean." 

John  smiled,  and  his  ears  tingled  with  the  blood  of  embar- 
rassment as  he  heard  her  speak;  for  she  had  truly  pictured 
his  past  life  (and,  he  hoped,  had  planned  the  future). 

''John,"  she  continued,  "I  am  'sure  you  can  swim,  can  you 
not?  What  would  you  do  tonight  if  this  little  boat  were  to 
be  capsized?" 

''I  can  swim  enough  to  save  my  own  life  in  case  of  an 
accident,  if  I  were  not  too  far  from  the  shore,"  he  answered, 
"but  as  for  this  little  boat  being  turned  over,  the  night  is  too 
beautiful  to  even  think  of  such  a  thing.  The  sky  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  an  acci- 
dent." 

He  turned  his  hot  face  toward  the  moon  and  'Stared  at 
the  celestial  bodies. 

Puddled  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  a  small  amount  of 
water — too  small  to  be  dipped  out.  Suddenly  this  puddle 
began  to  grow,  and  the  water  began  to  increase,  spread  and 
climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat.  The  little  canoe  was  nearly 
half-full  of  water,  when  Eulalia  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
great  excitement:  ''John,  look,  the  boat  is  sinking!"  For  a 
moment  John  was  confused  with  excitement.  Then  his 
military  training  came  to  his  assistance,  and,  calming  him- 
self, he  seized  the  tin  cup  at  his  side  and  began  manfully 
bailing  the  water  out,  calling  out  to  his  companion  not  to  be 
afraid.  But,  bail  as  he  would,  the  water  seemed  to  gain  in 
volume ;  and,  although  there  was  no  wind  or  current,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  force  dragging  the  bixit  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  Ah,  if  poor  John  but  had  eyes  in  the  back 
of  his  head!  The  boat  was  in  the  deep  water.  Every  min- 
ute John  expected  to  see  it  go  down. 
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At  last  Eulalia  cried  out:  ''John,  jump  out  and  swim  for 
your  life;  let  me  die  alone.  It  is  better  for  one  life  to  be 
lost  than  two." 

For  a  moment  he  sat  thinking ;  then  he  sprang  to  her  side 
and  blurted  out :  ''Hang  it  all,  Eulalia,  I  love  you — I've  been 
trying  to  tell  you  so  for  a  month  and  couldn't;  and  now,  if 
this  old  boat  goes  down,  why,  let  her  go — my  heart  is  too 
light  to  sink.  Eulalia,  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  quick, 
before  it  sinks!" 

Yes,  Eulalia  avowed  her  love  for  him ;  and  before  her 
arms  were  pinioned  so  tight  that  she  could  not  move  them, 
unobserved  she  slipped  the  cork  back  into  the  auger  hole  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the  rest  of  the  lake  stayed  upon 
the  outide. 

The  little  cloud  drifted  from  over  the  moon,  and  all  the 
denizens  of  the  forest  awoke,  and  poured  forth  their  songs 
of  gladness.  J.  O.  G.,  '09. 


"GOOD-BYE,  OLD  YEAR." 

Thou  aged  Year,  thy  days  are  told. 
And  soon  the  time  must  come 

When  thou  shalt  be  with  thy  comrades, 
Asleep  within  the  tomb. 

Thy  life  is  ebbing  fast,  Old  Year, 

The  clock  is  striking  four ; 
And  soon  thy  sun  will  sink  from  us, 

Indeed,  to  rise  no  more. 

We  loved  your  boyhood,  good  Old  Year 
And  summer's  merry  wing ; 

The  autumn,  rich  with  big  increase. 
And  hale  old  winter's  king. 
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And  now  good-bye,  thou  summer  friend, 

'Tis  sad  to  see  thee  go ; 
But  death  has  come — thy  certain  end — 

To  claim  thee  evermore. 

A  few  more  storms  will  come  to  beat 

Upon  life's  rocky  shore ; 
But  soon  we'll  be  where  billows  cease, 

And  surges  swell  no  more. 

And  when  the  surges  swell  no  more 
And  time  has  sealed  our  doom, 

We,  too,  shall  be  with  those  that  lie 
Asleep  within  the  tomb. 

H.  K.  S..  '09. 
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Does  the  Christmas  issue  of  The  Chronicle  remind  you 
of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  your  college  year  has  been 
soent  ? 


Have  you  improved  upon  last  year's  work? 
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Have  you  accomplished  in  this  term  all  that  you  planned 
for  in  September? 

Are  you  doing  your  duty  to  yourself  and  to  your  college  ? 

Are  examinations  really  necessary? 

Can  the  professor  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  pupil  from  the  products  of  three  hours  of 
hurried  work  in  the  examination  room,  or  from  the  results 
of  three  months  of  study  work  in  the  class-room? 

AMiat  percentage  of  the  students  who  make  from  eighty- 
five  or  ninety  to  a  hundred  per  cent,  as  a  class  mark  fail  on 
examinations  ? 

Suppose  that  men  making  a  stated  class  mark  were  ex- 
empted from  examination,  would  they  not  get  the  same 
benefit  from  the  reviews  that  would  be  derived  by  those 
men  who  had  to  stand  the  examinations? 

Doesn't  the  student  learn  the  same  lessons  of  self-control 
in  his  recitations  and  reviews  that  he  would  in  the  examina- 
tion room  ? 

Wouldn't  the  reward  of  exemption  from  examination 
stimulate  the  student  to  better  work  during  the  term? 

Again,  is  this  week  of  mental,  physical — and,  alas,  often 
moral — stress,  debilitating  alike  to  faculty  and  students, 
good  or  bad,  at  all  necessary,  or  even  desirable?  If  so,  why 
do  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  our  land  seek  to 
do  away  with  unnecessary  examinations  by  exempting  those 
students  who  make  a  required  class  mark? 

Why  should  not  Clemson  College  follow  the  example  of 
so  many  of  the  foremost  educational  institutions  of  the 
United  States? 
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"Studying  for  exams.  Please  call  again."  Such  are  the 
notices  which  will  soon  begin  to  appear  upon  our  doors. 
Again  is  approaching  the  time  to  order  non-regulation  can- 
dles, and  to  carry  to  the  store  your  friend 
Examinations,  who  is  the  happy  possessor  of  an  all-night 
light.  Examinations,  "the  times  that  try 
men's  souls,"  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Are  we  better  pre- 
pared for  this  week  of  tests  than  we  were  at  this  time  last 
year?  Have  we  w^orked  faithfully  during  the  term,  or  are 
we  depending  upon  cramming  up  enough  in  one  night  to 
"scrape  through  with  sixty"?  However  the  case  may  be, 
there  is  a  strenuous  wreck's  work  ahead  of  each  of  us ;  and 
the  best  student,  as  well  as  the  poorest,  will  find  his  strength, 
both  mental  and  physical,  sorely  tried. 

However,  since  we  must  stand  the  test,  let  us  put  forth 
every  effort  toward  doing  our  very  best  work.  Especially 
w^ill  the  new  men  need  to  muster  all  their  self-control.  Don't 
sit  up  w^ondering  whether  or  not  you  can  pass :  go  into  your 
work  carefully  and  systematically,  and  do  not  leave  the 
examination  room  until  you  feel  that  there  is  no  point  in 
your  paper  upon  which  you  can  improve.  Leave  the  rest  to 
the  professor.  He  doesn't  wish  to  see  you  fail  any  more 
than  you  do  yourself ;  so,  don't  worry  about  the  pass.  Above 
all  things  stand  to  your  principles  like  men,  and  pass  or  fail 
upon  your  own  merits.  Remember  THE  HONOR  SYS- 
TE^I. 

Some  years  ago,  realizing  that  it  is  just  as  criminal  an 
offense  to  steal  a  grade,  and  hence,  a  diploma  from  an  insti- 
tution as  it  is  to  steal  property   from  an   individual,   the 

Senior  class  at  Clemson  College  adopted  "The 
The  Honor  Honor  System."  This  example  was  soon  fol- 
System.  lowed  by  the  Junior  class;  and,  since  then, 

each  class  upon  reaching  the  Junior  year  has 
taken  the  same  step.    For  a  good  many  years,  however,  the 
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lower  classes  would  not  take  this  pledge ;  and  many  a  man 
"skinned  through  Soph."  with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience, 
only,  as  a  consequence,  to  fail  in  Junior,  while,  had  he 
studied  in  the  lower  classes,  he  might  have  passed  creditably, 
and  received  an  honest  diploma.  Thus  many  a  man  has 
realized  his  mistake,  but  only  too  late  for  his  own  good. 

When  this  matter  was  presented  to  the  corps  last  spring, 
the  classes  met  individually,  and  of  their  own  accord,  as 
individual  classes,  adopted  ''The  Honor  System." 

Thus,  in  ''The  Honor  System,"  we  have  established  at 
Clemson  a  tradition  which  any  institution  may  well  envy, 
a  tradition,  we  might  sa3%  which  is  capable  of  doing  more 
good  to  our  men  as  individuals  and  to  our  college  as  a 
whole  than  could  the  largest  of  monetary  endowments  with- 
out it.  We  have  taken  this  stand  for  the  right:  it  is  "up 
to  us"  to  stand  up  to  our  pledge.  We  hope  that  every  new 
man  will,  of  his  own  accord,  fall  into  our  ranks,  and  lend  his 
aid  toward  upholding  this  system.  If  he  refuses  to  do  so, 
and  violates  the  rules  of  the  organization,  we  assure  him 
that  he  must  of  necessity  sever  his  connection  with  our  insti- 
tution. Thus,  we  urge  every  man,  in  justice  to  himself,  to 
his  fellow-students,  and  to  the  college  and  to  the  State 
which  are  doing  so  much  for  him,  to  uphold  "The  Honor 
System,"  and  to  stand  for  that  which  is  fair  and  right. 

"Beyond  the  clouds,  the  sun  is  still  shining" ;  "The  darkest 
hour  of  the  night  comes  just  before  dawn" ;  similarly, 
beyond  the  worry  and  l3ustle  of  examinations,  we  may  look 

forward  to  the  brightest  and  happiest  season 
Christmas,      of  the  whole  year,  and  through  the  toil  and 

fatigue  of  the  coming  days  may  enjoy  the 
pleasant  anticipations  of  the  happy  season  so  soon  to 
follow.  Do  we,  however,  in  the  rush  and  excitement 
of  our  pleasures,  really  stop  to  think  of  the  deeper 
and    holier   meaning   of   this   beautiful   custom — universal 
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among  all  civilized  nations — of  celebrating  ''Christmas"? 
Does  the  magic  word  ''Christmas"  carry  us  back,  as  it 
should,  nearly  two  thousand  years  to  that  memorable  night, 
when  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem"  first  shed  its  radiance  over 
the  still  Judean  hills?  Can  we  not,  in  our  imagination, 
almost  hear  the  chanting  of  those  simple  Hebrew  shepherds, 
as  they  proclaim  the  gladdest  tidings  that  the  world  has 
ever  heard,  echoing  the  heavenly  chorus  of  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest;  and  on  earth,  peace  and  good-will  toward 
men?" 

Since  that  night  heroes  have  achieved  fame,  only  to 
fade  into  oblivion;  monarchs  have  waxed  mighty,  only  to 
sink  into  obscurity;  nations  have  risen  from  the  dust  of 
nations,  only  to  succumb  in  turn  before  the  ceaseless  ravages 
of  Time :  yet,  be  it  an  inspiration  to  us  to  remember  that, 
untouched  by  all  the  agencies  of  destruction,  undaunted  by 
time  or  eternity,  "The  Star  of  Bethlehem"  has  soared  up- 
w^ard  and  onward,  until  today  it  sheds  its  holy  light  upon 
all  nations,  while  millions  of  happy  voices,  in  hundreds  of 
tongues,  are  echoing  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
the  joyful  tidings  of  "peace  and  good-will." 

"How  LONG  is  it  until  the  hoHdays?"  inquires  the  Senior 
at  dinner.  Everyone  replies  at  once.  "Fourteen  days,  you 
bonehead,"  responds  the  Junior.  "Aw,  come  on,  its  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  hours,"  says  the 
The  Holidays.  Sophomore.  "Twenty  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  minutes,"  reproachfully  cor- 
rects the  Freshman,  as  visions  of  turkey,  cranberry  sauce, 
et  cetera,  flit  across  his  mind. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  table,  the  "Prep."  shows  signs  of 
great  and  unwonted  excitement.  He  is  making  valiant 
efforts  to  hasten  the  process  of  deglutition ;  but  the  larger 
part  of  a  potato  indignantly  refuses  to  be   swallowed  so 
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unceremoniously.  At  last,  the  impossible  is  accomplished : 
the  potato  has  been  forced  into  subjection  (  ?). 

"It's  one  million,  two  hun — "  The  potato  makes  one 
last,  supreme  effort  to  gain  the  day,  but  is  ignominiously 
defeated. 

"It's  one  million,  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  six 
hundred  seconds  from  10  o'clock  this  morning  until  No.  12 
is  due  at  Calhoun  on  the  day  we  go  home."  Having  thus 
delivered  himself,  our  future  alumnus  seeks  new  worlds  to 
conquer  in  another  and  larger  potato. 

Thus,  every  boy  is  looking  forward  to  the  holidays  as 
only  college  boys  can,  happily  anticipating  the  joys  of  the 
coming  days.  It  is,  therefore,  our  earnest  hope,  as  we  lay 
aside  our  pen,  and  wish  each  and  every  one  of  our  readers 
a  ''Merry  Christmas!"  that  each  one  of  us  may  quaff  his  cup 
filled  to  the  brim  with  pleasure,  and  rettirn  to  school  next 
year  prepared  to  take  up  his  work  with  renewed  zest  and 
vigor. 

In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  College  Press  Associa- 
tion of  South  Carolina,  we  are  publishing  in  this  issue  of 
The  Chronicle  the  constitution  of  the  said  organization. 
By  bringing  together  the  most  efficient  work- 
The  Press  ers  of  the  staffs  of  the  college  magazines  of 
Association,  our  State,  and  by  thus  making  possible  a  gen- 
eral exchanging  of  ideas  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  institutions,  the  Press  Association  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  a  great  work  toward  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  our  college  magazines.  By  seeing  what  other  people 
are  doing,  we  may  best  find  out  those  things  which  we  most 
need,  and  gain  new  zeal  for  carrying  out  those  things  which 
have  already  i)r()ve(l  themselves  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
our  publications.  By  accomplishing  these  ends,  and  by 
bringing  into  friendly  and  intimate  relations  the  workers  for 
our  magazines,  by  creating  and  fostering  a  feeling  of  fra- 
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ternity  and  mutual  interest  among  its  members,  the  Press 
Association  is  doing  its  great  work. 

From  the  constitution  of  the  association,  given  below,  it 
may  be  seen  that  three  medals  are  awarded  each  year,  being 
presented,  respectively,  to  the  authors  of  the  prize  poem, 
essay,  and  story.  "Get  busy,"  boys,  and  see  that  Clemson  is 
well  represented  in  this  contest. 


Constitution   of   the    College   Press    Association   of    South 

Carolina. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  "College  Press  Associatiox 
OF  South  Carolixa.'' 

ARTICLE  11. 

Sectioist  1,  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  and 
upbuild  the  college  magazines  of  this  State,  to  raise  the  literary  stand- 
ard, to  bring  the  officers  of  these  magazines  into  closer  relationship  with 
one  another,  and  to  hold  annual  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as 
shall  be  decided  upon  by  a  vote  of  all  the  delegates  of  the  Association 
present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  convention  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  ApriL 

ARTICLE  in. 

The  Association  is  composed  of  the  literary  magazine  staffs  of  the 
following  institutions:  Furman  Lniversity,  College  for  Women,  Columbia 
College,  Converse  College,  Winthrop  College,  Clemson  College,  Charleston 
College,  Greenville  Female  College,  Erskine  College,  Newberry  College, 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
WoflFord  College,  and  other  institutions  as  shall  be  admitted  by  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  all  members  present  at  any  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section-  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be:  President,  First 
Vice-President,  Second  Vice-President,  Recording  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  elected  annually  by  the  delegates  present  at 
the  convention. 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  appointed  at  once  by  tlie 
President. 
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Sec.  3.  The  new  officers  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  calendar  year. 

Sec.  -i.  If  any  office  of  the  Association  becomes  vacant,  the  college 
represented  by  the  vacant  officer  shall  have  power  to  elect  his  successor. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  of  the  Association  shall  be  appointed  from  the 
college  that  entertains  the  Association;  and  no  college  shall  have  the 
President  for  two  successive  years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings; to  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  in  the  convention;  and  he 
shall  have  power  to  call  special  meetings  by  the  requests  of  three  of  the 
colleges  represented  in  the  Association. 

Sec  2.  The  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  shall 
become  active  President. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Recording  Secretary  to  keep  an 
accurate  copy  of  all  the  amendments  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  are  made  by  the  Association.  He  shall  keep  a  roll  of  the  delegates 
according  to  colleges  represented,  and  shall  file  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  notify 
each  college  of  the  Association  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  one 
month  before  the  regular  annual  convention,  and  to  do  such  correspon- 
dence as  may  devolve  upon  him. 

Sec  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  collect  all  money  due 
the  Association,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Association  of  its 
financial  condition. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  college,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  as 
provided  in  Article  IV,  Section  3;  and  shall  assemble  at  the  call  of  the 
President,  acting  with  the  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Sec  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  power  to  select  medals. 

Sec  3.  The  annual  conventions  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  ]\xccu- 
tive  Committee. 

Sec  4.  The  Executive  Conuiiittec  shall  have  the  power  to  direct  the  use 
of  tlie  funds  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  I.  Five  persons  shall  constitute  the  Conunittee  on  Decision. 
The  members  of  this  committee  shall  not  at  any  time  have  been  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  any  contesting  institution  in  South  Carolina. 

Sec  2.  This  committee  shall  pass  judgment  upon  all  essays,  poems  ai\d 
stories  submitted,  and  shall  consider  the  folloNving  ]>oints:  Style,  Thought, 
Rlutoric. 
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Sec.  3.  Any  college  of  the  Association  siiall  have  the  right  to  object 
to  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Decision;  such  objection  sliall  be 
sent  in  writing  to  the  President  one  month  before  the  annual  convention. 

Sec.  4.  The  Corresponding  Secretary,  one  month  before  the  annual  con- 
vention, shall  send  a  typewritten  copy  of  one  essay,  one  poem  and  one 
story  from  each  college  in  the  Association  to  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Decision,  who  shall  grade  them  and  return  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary.  Neither  the  names  nor  the  institutions  represented  shall  be 
known  by  any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Decision. 

Sec.  5.  A  medal,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  in  value,  shall  be  given  for 
the  best  essay,  best  poem  and  best  story  appearing  in  any  magazine  of 
the  Association  for  the  year.  Only  one  poem,  essay  or  story  shall  be 
submitted.  The  Secretary  will  read  before  the  Association  the  prize 
essay,  poem  or  story. 

ARTICLE  YIII. 

No  essay,  story  or  poem  shall  contain  more  than  twenty-five  hundred 
words.  Essays  that  have  been  used  in  debate  or  oratorical  contest  are 
not  eligible.  Every  essay,  story  and  poem  shall  be  composed  and  written 
by  the  contestants  themselves,  and  they  must  be  members  of  the  student 
body  at  the  time  they  are  written. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  essays  shall  be  selected  by  the  colleges  of  the  Association,  and  no 
college  shall  send  in  over  one  contribution. 

ARTICLE  X. 

Each  college  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $5.00,  which 
shall  be  paid  on  or  before  every  annual  convention. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Section-  1.  The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  delegates  from  the  several  colleges,  and  the  oflBcers  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  The  Association  shall  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  con- 
vention may  select.  Each  college  is  entitled  to  two  votes.  All  alumni 
members  present  shall  have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  convention,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
same. 

ARTICLE  XIL 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  send  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention, or  failing  to  pay  its  annual  dues  within  the  time  limit  without 
a  satisfactory  reason  to  the  Executive  Committee,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

An  honor  roll  shall  be  kept  by  the  Secretan';  the  roll  to  contain  the 
names  of  Presidents  and  winners  of  the  medal. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  Association  shall  have  no  official  magazine  of  its  own,  but  each 
year  the  various  colleges  represented  shall  publish,  in  their  December 
issue,  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  and  a  list  of  its  officers. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Parliamentary  rules  not  provided  for  by  this  Constitution  shall  be 
referred  to  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order." 

ARTICLE  XVI. 

By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  delegates  present  at  any  annual  con- 
vention the  Constitution  may  be  amended. 


<^^ 


DLPARTMENJ, 


Editors : 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  ^09  A,  M.  SALLEY,  n\ 


Like  a  breeze  from  the  mountains  to  the  weary  traveler  on 
the  plain  comes  the  Alumni  number  of  The  Mountaineer, 
published  by  the  students  of  ]\It.  St.  Mary's  College.  The 
first  thing  we  notice  about  it  is  its  size,  which  is  that  of  a 
real  ''ten-center."  When  we  glance  over  the  table  of  con- 
tents— which,  by  the  way,  fills  an  entire  pag'e — we  are  'some- 
what disappointed,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  listen  to  the 
more  or  less  commonplace  experiences  of  a  gathering  of 
priests  and  teachers,  come  together  to  talk  over  old  times. 
Such  entertainment  the  titles  would  lead  us  to  expect.  But 
when  we  observe  how  many  of  the  names  of  the  authors 
being  with  "Mc"  or  ^'O',"  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that, 
though  many  of  the  writers  have  taken  priestly  vows,  there 
is  still  enough  Irish  in  them  to  make  an  unpromising  subject 
thoroughly  entertaining  to  even  an  outsider.  Most  of  the 
matter  is,  of  course,  historical  or  biogr^yohical.  The 
alumni  have  plainly  'shown  that  this  issue  is  their  "funeral," 
and  we,  therefore,  do  not  expect  much  light  reading.  But 
so  far  aboA'e  the  average  are  the  songs  and  poems  that  we 
feel  utterly  unworthy  of  passing  judgment  upon  them.  The 
Centennial  Ode,  wherein  the  deeds  of  the  shining  lights  of 
St.  Mary's  are  sung,  is  deserving  of  special  mention.  A 
dozen  articles  deal  with  the  great  part  the  old  college  has 
played  in  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  of  Dubois  and 
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Brute,  and  the  others  who  have  made  the  [Mountain 
famous ;  of  the  chapel,  the  grotto,  and  aU  the  places  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  these  staid  old  bishops  and  jurists.  And 
those  of  us  who  are  prone  to  think  of  the  alumni  of  cur 
colleges  as  uninteresting  people  of  the  workaday  world,  let 
us  learn  the  lesson  which  The  Mountaineer  has  taught — that 
they  may  be  capable  of  bringing  out  a  better  college  maga- 
zine then  w^e,  even  we,  can  produce. 

Quite  the  opposite  in  name,  thickness  and  contents  is  The 
Pahnetto,  of  the  College  for  Women  at  Columbia.  This 
little  monthly,  which  is  published  every  six  weeks — no,  not 
every  six  weeks,  either — is  just  one-fifth  as  thick  as  The 
Mountaineer,  but  no  doubt  the  content's  \vere  considered  as 
being  five  times  as  good  as  the  stuff  in  The  Mountaineer,  so 
we  will  not  mention  this  little  deficiency  in  size.  But  com- 
parisons are  odious.  Besides,  who  would  think  of  compar- 
ing a  college  girl  with  a  Catholic  priest?  The  Palmetto  is 
filled  with  stories  and  poems  which  received  honorable  men- 
tion in  the  magazine's  prize  contest ;  and  the  magazine  really 
deserves  honorable  mention  itself.  We  cannot  say  much  for 
the  story,  *'In  the  Land  of  Dreams."  It  might  have  been 
made  into  a  beautiful  story,  but  as  it  stands  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  vague  indefiniteness,  a  lack  of  purpose,  which 
leaves  the  reader  dissati'sfied.  We  hope  the  author  will  try 
again.  "The  First  English  Novelists"  is  a  rather  well- 
written  essay  on  a  subject  wdiich  is  not  altogether  worn  out. 
What  little  plot  there  is  in  ''A  Mistake?"  is  clever  enough, 
but  there  is  scarcely  enough  to  weave  a  'story  about.  *'A 
Musical  Courtship"  is  a  clever  skit,  and  might  have  been 
better  developed  and  made  more  humorous.  We  find  a 
little  humor  in  "Between  a  Mule  and  a  Sunshade,"  thcnigh 
some  others  might  not  find  that  situation  especially  humor- 
ous.    We  arc  confident  that  the  Junior-Senior  Meeting  was 
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much  funnier  than  the  minutes  show,  but  we  are  aware  tiiat 
such  thing\s  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

One  of  the  leading  exchang-es  that  came  to  our  table  for 
October  was  The  Mercerian;  nevertheless,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Literary  Department  is  not  as  full  in  proportion  as 
the  other  departments.  We  consider  ''The  Bright  Morn- 
ing Star"  the  best  poem  in  the  magazine.  The  magazine  is 
well-balanced,  and  we  find  every  phase  of  college  life 
reflected.  Indeed,  with  the  endeavors  manifested,  we  know 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  a  magazine  of  expression,  as  it  has 
always  been. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  and  we  know  not  where  this  can 
be  most  strikingly  demonstrated  than  by  referring  to  the 
contributions  of  The  Concept.  Of  the  thirteen  contributions 
to  the  magazine,  the  longest  of  these  covers  but  three  and 
one-half  pages ;  nevertheless,  the  material  is  of  good  quality. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  issue  for  the 
college  session,  we  find,  after  careful  examination,  that  every 
phase  of  college  life  is  reflected,  of  which  the  Editorial  De- 
partment and  the  Exchange  Department  are  the  best.  Inas- 
much as  Converse  College  i's  a  school  of  art,  we  suggest  that 
a  heading,  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  department, 
would  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  magazine.  Of 
the  six  poems  in  the  magazine,  we  consider  the  tribute  paid 
to  Henry  Timrod  the  most  worthy.  We  especially  enjoyed 
reading  ''A  Trip  to  Mars,"  but  if  the  author  had  not  used 
such  a  lengthy  introduction  relative  to  the  getting  ready  and 
going,  but,  instead,  had  told  us  something  more  about  the 
queer  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  custom  of  living,  and 
other  marvelous  creatures,  and  so  forth,  we  should  have 
enjoyed  it  all  the  more.  But  she  was  afraid  of  these  strange 
inhabitants,  and  left  immediately  upon  arriving  at  Mars,  for 
"The  Good  Old  U.  S.  A." 
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From  the  ^Mountain  City  of  South  Carolina  comes  the 
magazine  whose  title  is  commemorative  of  the  brave  Indian 
girl,  Isaqueena.  By  the  deep  insight  of  the  editor's  compre- 
hension of  college  life,  we  find  in  this  department  many  of 
the  most  vital  issues  of  a  student  discussed  in  a  commend- 
able manner;  and  as  we  read  her  editorials,  which  are  so 
realistic,  we  can  almost  feel  the  impulse  of  her  presence,  in 
an  attitude  of  pointing  to  the  new  students,  teaching  them 
what  their  aim  and  purpose  in  college  should  be.  She 
struck  the  right  chord  in  saying,  ''many  girls  (yes.  and 
boys,  too)  help  in  no  way  whatever  to  get  the  magazine  out ; 
then,  when  the  editors,  and  some  few  assistants,  do  get  it 
out,  these  unhelpful  ones  are  loudest  in  their  criticisms.'' 
We  congratulate  the  staff  upon  the  excellency  of  the  first 
issue,  but  we  hope  the  second  will  contain  more  poems.  In 
''Hopes  Thwarted"  we  find  a  well-laid  plot.  It  is  pathetic 
at  first,  because  of  the  ambitious  young  character's  hopes 
being  blighted.  Wq  cannot  help  but  admire  the  iron  deter- 
mination of  the  character  to  let  no  one  know  of  her  grief, 
and  the  noble  resolution  to  alleviate  her  sorrow  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  others  happy.  There  are  many  who  have  really 
tasted  of  this  very  bitterness  of  life;  but  we  are  made  to 
smile  even,  sometimes  when  in  disappointment,  as  we  think 
of  the  beautiful  lesson  that  she  has  taught  us — Cheerfulness 
in  time  of  trouble,  coupled  with  resolve  to  do  good,  arc 
always  producti\'e  of  ha])piness. 

We  are  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  things  are 
done  in  dear  old  Georgia,  as  evidenced  by  the  appearance 
and  contents  of  the  October  Gcorgiau.  Among  all  the 
stories  in  all  the  college  magazines  wliicli  the  exchange 
editor  could  find  lime  lo  read,  "Long  'i'rail"  stands  pre- 
enn'ncnt.  We  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this  story 
will  prove  a  delight  to  any  reviewer,  no  matter  how  jaded  he 
may  be.     The  plot  is  not  better  than  many  others  in  varii)us 
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colleg'e  publications,  l)iit  the  handling  of  the  situations  and 
the  description  are  well  above  the  average.  While  ''moon- 
shiners'' today  are  not  the  desperate  characters  they  are 
sometimes  painted,  they  are  sufficiently  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  their  interests  tO'  make  life  decidedly  interesting  to  anyone 
who  presumes  to  interfere  with  their  operations;  but  if  the 
story  is  a  trifle  overdrawn,  it  may  still  be  excused.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  when  the  author  next  visits  the  streams 
and  coves  of  Big  Warrior  and  Hogback  and  the  Dark  Cor- 
ner, he  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  gather  the  makings  of 
another  story  of  these  interesting  people  of  the  Old  North 
State's  hilly  borders.  If  the  second  installment  of  Professor 
Hooper's  lecture  on  Heidelberg  University  proves  as  inter- 
esting as  the  first,  we  would  consider  the  magazine  worth 
issuing  if  it  contained  no  other  article  of  importance.  That 
poker  yarn  about  "Getting  Even"  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  read  if  the  author  had  not  been  guilty  of  the 
''comma  blunder"  in  several  instances,  and  of  what  might 
be  called  the  "no-comma  blunder"  in  several  others.  The 
lesson  taught,  better  than  any  other,  perhaps,  is  that  a  thief 
will  steal  from  ano'ther  thief,  even  though  the  other  fellow 
may  be  his  "pal."  The  affair  was  pulled  off  in  Kansas  City  ; 
but  Uncle  Pap  was  evidently  not  "from  Missouri."  "Roses" 
is  a  pleasing  little  story  of  lasting  love,  which  goes  to  show 
that  sentiment  may  be  mixed  with  business  to  very  good 
advantage.  "An  E'stimate  of  Rudyard  Kipling"  is  rather 
a  forehanded  piece  of  criticism,  since  Kipling  is  about  as 
difficult  as  Ibsen  to  "place."  One  thing  is  certain,  however: 
while  Kipling  may  in  time  be  forgotten,  countless  thousands 
of  the  present  age  are  glad  that  he  has  lived.  "The  Jolly 
Hangman"  is  a  story  of  the  sort  not  usually  met  with  in  col- 
lege magazines.  It  deals  with  the  chivalry  of  the  notorious 
highwayman,  Dick  Turpin,  though  Dick  is,  of  course,  not 
the   Hangman.     It    is    rather   hard   to   see   why   the   story 
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should  bear  the  name  it  does.  \Miile  most  highwaymen  are 
not  as  polished  in  manner  as  some  romances  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  enough  has  been  written  about  this  English 
knight  of  the  road  to  make  this  story  seem  not  impossible. 
And,  oh,  yes,  those  two  little  verses  about  "j\Iy  Lady" — well 
do  they  deserve  the  full  page  allotted  them.  Just  here  I 
might  issue  a  word  of  friendly  warning  to  the  poet:  he 
who  is  in  love  with  Lady  Xature  is  likely  to  have  many 
rivals.  The  Alumni  Department  has  taken  very  good  care 
of  the  last  year's  graduates,  and  the  editorials  are  by  no 
means  empty  paragraphs  of  high-sounding  phrases. 

The  Woiford  College  Journal  for  October  makes  no 
apology  for  the  thirty-six  pages  included  between  its  front 
and  back  advertisements;  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  It  is  a 
''first  issue,"  and  everyone  is  aware  of  that  fact.  On  the 
first  page  there  is  a  four-stanza  poem  to  which  the  author 
forgot  to  give  a  name;  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well;  let  it 
remain  nameless.  The  author  of  ''The  Maid's  Frown"  sug- 
gests that  the  habitual  scowl  of  the  maiden  aunt  is  the  mani- 
festation of  her  contempt  for  masculine  cowardice.  We 
had  never  thought  of  that.  W^ith  many  i>eople  a  frown  is 
not  always  an  indication  of  disappointed  affections.  Too 
often  it  denotes  liver  complaint.  The  author  of  this  disser- 
tation seems  to  have  had  one  of  the  most  carefully  arranged 
dreams  on  record.  "Education  and  the  State"  is  an  essay 
that  many  of  our  legislators  ought  to  read  before  thev  try 
to  say  what  our  mill  chiklrcn  shall  do  and  shall  not  do. 
"The  Christmas  Jug"  is  another  yarn  from  that  world- 
famed  land.  Frog  Level,  S.  C.  We  read  it  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  more  or  less  entertained ;  but  when  wc 
finished  tlic  last  paragrai)li  wc  were  conipelk'd  to  note  that 
nothing  had  come  of  the  deception,  after  all.  Why  didn't 
something  funny  happen?  Into  the  discussion  of  "A  Few 
Presidential  Candidates"  we  waded,  expecting  a  dry  review 
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of  the  breadth  of  Mr.  Bryan's  views,  and  the  circumference 
of  Air.  Taft's — er — chest,  when,  lo!  we  were  dehghted  with 
some  of  the  brightest  "newspaper  josh"  ever  heard  off  a 
poUtical  platform.  Thanks  to  the  perpetrator.  "The  Call 
of  the  Bloods"  is  a  somewhat  anti-Tom  Dixon  story,  with 
more  or  less  rather  dusky  sentiment.  It  results  as  we  would 
have  it  result,  and,  while  it  may  be  valuable  as  a  study  of 
racial  characteristics,  it  does  not  leave  a  pleasant  impression. 

In  outward  form,  The  Winthrop  College  Journal  has  not 
changed.  But  let  us  hope  that  the  attitude  of  the  Journal 
staff  toward  the  Chronicle  has  undergone  a  change  for  the 
better.  There  was  never  any  real  reason  for  a  misunder- 
standing. Carolina  and  Clemson  have  "shaken."  Why  not 
Winthrop  and  Clemson?  Here  is  our  hand.  The  exchange 
editor,  like  the  football  player,  is  in  a  game  where  he  must 
learn  to  take  hard  knocks  good-naturedly.  In  the  October 
Journal  a  space  of  twelve  pages  is  devoted  to  a  debate  on  the 
question  of  a  larger  navy.  All  the  points  on  both  sides  are 
well  threshed  out,  and  there  is  little  chaff  in  the  result.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  the  judges  decided.  The 
defender  of  the  negative  side  exclaims :  "George  Washing- 
ton said :  'In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.'  "  Well,  may 
be  so;  but  whom  was  George  quo-ting  when  he  said  it  ?  And 
when  a  shroud  is  changed  into  a  bridal  robe,  is  it  "misused  ?" 
Think  about  it.  "The  Picture  Girl"  is  a  made-to-order 
story  about  a  made-to-order  marriage ;  but  it  has  the  quality 
of  novelty,  at  any  rate.  The  hero  falls  in  love  with  the  lady 
after  the  ceremony.  He  had  not  known  her  long,  however. 
We  thank  the  author  of  "Memories"  for  the  sunshine  she 
has  let  in.  Such  little  glimpses  of  green  fields  and  pastures 
new  lessen  the  tedium  of  the  reviewer's  humdrum  grind. 
We  think  the  author  must  have  slightly  idealized  the  Ameri- 
can crow  when  she  spoke  of  scaring  away  the  "lazy  rooks." 
We  will  consult  "North  American  Fauna"  for  the  range  of 
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the  rook.  May  be  we  are  wrong.  "A  Downright  Shame'' 
is  not  exactly  what  the  title  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  but 
it  approaches  that  limit. 

Wliile  the  Octol>er  Davidson  College  Magazine  is  fairly 
well  filled,  most  of  the  matter  seems  to  represent  the  eft'orts 
of  only  four  or  five  men.  Several  contributors  have  from 
two  to  four  articles  each.  This  does  not  in  the  least  put  the 
staff  in  an  unfavorable  light,  but  reflects  more  or  less  dis- 
credit on  the  literary  element  of  the  college  at  large.  At 
Davidson,  as  elsewhere,  there  seems  to  have  been  trouble 
in  convincing  the  student  body  that  the  college  magazine  is 
not  the  plaything  of  the  staff,  but  the  property  of  the  school. 
"The  Origin  of  the  College  !^Iotto"  is  rather  an  abbreviated 
account  of  what  must  have  been  an  interesting  circumstance. 
"The  Philosophers  Stone"  is  a  highly  imaginative  story,  as 
its  name  suggests.  The  handling  of  the  plot  displays  con- 
siderable ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  author;  and  to  bring 
the  story  to  a  fitting  close  he  makes  use  of  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  which  circumstance  his  instructor  will  doubt- 
less be  glad  to  hear  of.  "The  Poet''  is  a  droll  bit  of  hum.:»r, 
and  brings  to  mind  the  idea  that  many  of  the  verses  sub- 
mitted to  college  publications  might  appear  to  good  advan- 
tage in  a  department  specially  reserved  for  them,  and 
intended  to  furnish  the  reader  with  harmless  amusement. 
Then  we  could  make  our  remarks  and  have  our  laughs,  auvl 
no  one's  feelings  need  suffer.  In  an  historical  essay,  entitled 
"History  Not  Well  Known,"  we  find  that  the  portion  of  his- 
tory treated  of  is  thoroughly  familiar  to  at  least  one  person, 
he  being  the  author  of  the  composition.  In  the  oration. 
"Ich  Dien,"  the  author  doubtless  intends  to  impress  upon  us 
that  the  motto  is  not  so  humble  as  it  sounds;  his  (lisc(nu-se, 
however,  strays  from  its  mapped  course  in  places,  and  may 
appear  somewhat  rambling  to  some  persons.  "Broadening 
a  College  Education"  is  a  plea   for  wider  reading  among 
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college  men;  and  no  doubt  reading  along  the  higher  paths 
of  literature  is  highly  desirable,  even  when  it  entails  a  slight 
sacrifice  in  monthly  percentages;  but  some  of  us,  alas,  who 
may  be  connected  with  the  college  publications,  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  kind 
of  literature;  and,  oh,  ye  that  are  brazen-cheeked,  ask  not 
what  kind  that  is !  In  ''Isaac  Erwin  Avery"  we  have  pre- 
sented a  man  such  as  we  do  not  often  meet — a  newspaper 
man  with  a  poetic  streak.  The  hero  of  "How  I  Got  a  Wed- 
ding Ring"  selected  a  novel  way  in  which  to  obtain  that 
much-to-be-desired  bit  of  jewelry;  but  perhaps  his  way  is 
as  satisfactory  as  any.  There  is  more  accident  that  plot  in 
the  hero's  pistol-shooting,  however.  The  magazine  shows 
several  poems,  several  pages  of  editorials  and  several  depart- 
ments of  miscellany,  none  of  which  is  apt  to  prove  dull  to 
the  Davidson  student  or  alumnus.  One  poem,  "The  Making 
of  a  Kiss,"  seems  to  reduce  a  more  or  less  poetic  theme  to 
the  level  of  a  science.  The  average  happy  pair  will  need  no 
directions  when  the  psycological  moment  arrives.  A  patch 
of  shadow  on  a  moonlit  porch,  the  delicate  perfume  of  a 
flower  garden,  the  dreamy  music  of  a  mocking-bird — these 
are  the  only  utensils  needed  for  the  brewing  of  this  delec- 
table draught.  The  kiss  is  one  of  the  few  concoctions  which 
turn  out  best  when  not  made  according  to  any  prescribed 
formula.  The  originator  of  the  recipe  in  question  will  find 
that  experience  alone  can  show  under  what  circumstances 
the  best  results  are  obtained.  Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  the 
poem  was  written  and  published.  To  most  of  us  it  calls  to 
mind  pleasant  memories.    Enough. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


Bu$ine$$  Manager's  $ong. 

How  dear  to  my  heart 
1$  the  ca$h  $ub$cription, 
When  the  generou$  $ub$criber 
Pre$ent$  it  to  view ; 
But  the  one  who  won't  pay 
I  refrain  from  de$cription, 
For  perhap$,  gentle  reader, 
That  one  may  be  you. 

— Bus.  Mgr. 


"Bright  Morning  Star." 

O,  Morning  Star,  at  break  of  day, 
When  all  the  others  fade  away. 
Thou,  who  hast  kept  me  through  the  night, 
Art  still  alone  my  guiding  light. 

Thy  blessed  radiance  I  feel. 
And  earthly  sorrows  from  me  steal, 
And  when  on  bended  trembling  knee, 
Thy  Truth  reveals  itself  to  me. 

And  thy  soft  rays  fall  tenderly 
Into  my  soVil,  and  cheerfully 
I  wander  on ;  my  path  grows  bright 
By  thy  eternal  guiding  light. 

In  life,  in  dcatli,  thou  art  to  mc 

A  strong  serene  reality. 

I'll  fear  not  when  I  cross  the  bar. 

Bright  Morning  Star,  Bright  Morning  Star. 

— C.  C.  Kiscr  (Mercerian), 
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"Pass  It  On." 

The  College  President : 

Such  rawness  in  a  student  is  a  shame, 
But  lack  of  preparation  is  to  blame. 

The  High  School  Principal : 

Good  heavens  !    What  crudity !    The  boy's  a  fool, 
The  fault,  of  course,  is  with  the  grammar  school. 

The  Grammar  School  Principal : 

Would  that  from  such  a  dunce  I  might  be  spared ! 
They  send  them  up  to  me  so  unprepared. 

The  Primary  Principal : 

Poor  kindergarten  blockhead !    And  they  call 
That  ''preparation!"     W^orse  than  none  at  all. 

The  Kindergarten  Teacher : 

Never  such  lack  of  training  did  I  see ; 
What  kind  of  person  can  the  mother  be? 

The  Mother : 

You  stupid  child  !    But,  then,  you're  not  to  blame ; 
Your  father's  family  are  all  the  same. 

The  Philosopher : 

Shall  father  in  his  folk's  defense  be  heard? 
No !     Let  the  mother  have  the  final  word. 

—Puck. 


Has  Miss  Virginia  Dame 

Elasticity  in  her  heel  ? 
Fm  afraid  you  don't  know.  Physics, 

She  has  the  ''Virginia  Reel." 

—Bx. 
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The  Pillars  o£  Fame. 

Freshman — 

We  will  tell  you  if  we  can. 

Sophomore — 

\^ersed  in  all  the  lore  are  we. 

Junior — 

Our  wagon's  hitched  to  a  star. 

Senior — 

How  we  wonder  what  you  are, 
Up  above  the  prep,  so  far, 
Like  a  diamond  in  the  sky, 
When  their  candle  light  is  set, 
And  their  prayers  they  all  forget. 
Then  you  show  your  little  light, 
Twinkling,  twinkling  in  the  night. 

—Ex 


He  sent  his  son  to  college, 

And  now  he  says  alack, 
I've  spent  two  thousand  dollars, 

And  got  a  quarter  back. 

—Bx. 


Sweet  Southern  girls,  they  are  to  us, 

So  precious  and  so  dear ; 
We  love  them  and  we  praise  the  fact 

That  S.  C.  has  her  share. 

10-1-20,  '09, 


Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  of  these,  "It's  soup  again.'* 

—Ex. 
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Downfall  of  a  Dude. 
Dolphy  fell  down  in  the  rink; 

It  was  an  awful  fall; 
And  when  the  girls  their  backs  all  turned, 

He  backed  up  'gainst  the  wall ; 
He  called  a  friend,  took  off  the  skates, 

And  giving  him  a  wink, 
Said :  "J^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  that  long-tailed  coat ; 

I  want  to  leave  this  rink." 


fX. 


"Kissing's  No  Sin." 

Some  say  that  kissing's  a  sin ; 

But  I  think  it's  nane  ava. 
For  kissing  has  worm'd  in  this  world 

Since  ever  there  was  twa  . 

O,   if   it   wasna   lawfu', 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy, 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

If  it  wadna  modest. 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folks  wadna  get  it. 


Said  a  bearded  ''med."  to  a  fair  co-ed., 

"Vm  like  a  ship  at  sea; 
Exams,  are  near,  and  I  do  fear. 

That  I  will  bursted  be." 
"Oh,  no !"  she  said,  "I'll  be  a  shore ; 

Come  rest  your  journey  o'er." 
Darkness  fell  and  all  was  well, 

For  the  ship  had  hugged  the  shore. 

—Ex. 
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A  Freshman's  Interpretation. 

November  20 : 

My  son,  your  report  card  has  at  last  reached  me ; 
And  why,  after  each  subject,  do  I  find  the  letter  ''c' 
Father,  ''c"  means  that  of  all  the  rest. 
My  class  and  exam,  work  is  ''considered  best." 

January  30 : 

And  will  you  explain  to  me,  ni}'  son, 

Why  there's  a  "D"  after  your  studies,  every  one? 

The  reason  is  quite  plain,  father,  dear ; 

I  ''Deserve"  better  marks  than  anyone  here. 

April  1 : 

We  read  your  report  with  much  interest, 
But  what  does  the  letter  "F"  suggest? 
Father,  trust  me  to  do  myself  proud ; 
"F"  means  the  "Finest"  student  in  the  crowd. 

June    16: 

And  what,  my  studious,  intellectual  son, 
Is  the  distinction  that  you  with  "FF"  won? 
Father,  dear  father,  congratulate  me, 
"Fine,  finer,  finest,"  superlative  degree. 

—Ex. 


"May  I  print  a  kiss  on  your  cheek?"  he  said. 

She  nodded  her  sweet  permission. 

So  they  went  to  press, 

And  T  rather  guess 

The\'  ])rinted  a  large  c(h'lion. 

—n.v. 
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A  Lonely  Scene. 

We  stood  at  the  bars  as  the  sun  went  down 

Behind  the  hills  on  a  summer  day. 
Her  eyes  were  tender,  and  large,  and  brown, 

Her  breath  as  sweet  as  the  new-mown  hay. 

Far  from  the  west  the  faint  sunshine 

Glanced  sparkling  on  her  golden  hair. 
Those  calm  deep  eyes  were  turned  toward  mine, 

And  a  look  of  contentment  rested  there. 

I  see  her  bathed  in  the  sunlight  flood, 

I  see  her  standing  peacefully  now, 
Peacefully  standing  and  chewing  her  cud, 

As  I  rubbed  her  ears — that  Jersey  cow. 

— Ex. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, 'JO 


A  Welcome  to  Our  New  Secretary. 

As  a  student  body,  we  welcome  you,  Mr.  Prevost,  as  our 
new  secretary.  Such  a  genial  disposition  as  yours  is  sure 
to  win  the  friendship  of  every  man  in  school.  Call  yourself 
a  stranger  no  longer,  but  one  of  the  fellows  of  Clemson. 

You  have  a  great  and  noble  work,  and  the  boys  of  Clem- 
son will  back  you.  At  all  times  feel  that  you  can  rely  on 
any  and  all  of  us  to  help  you. 

Last  year  Clemson  stood  third  in  the  United  States  col- 
leges for  Bible  study,  having  four  hundred  and  fifty  men 
enrolled.  With  our  secretary's  help  and  by  the  work  of  our 
leaders  we  hope  to  maintain  our  standard. 

As  the  proverb  says,  "A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed,"  so  it  is  that  we  welcome  you  all  the  more.  May 
you  always  feel  at  home  in  our  midst,  and  that  every  Clem- 
son student  is  your  friend. 
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Our  New  Secretary. 

Mr.  Noel  L.  Prevost,  our  present  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  was  born  at  Stromsburg,  Neb.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  common  school  at  York,  Neb.  After  finishing 
at  the  common  school,  he  entered  the  high  school  at  York. 
While  here,  he  was  very  prominent  in  literary  activities, 
having  represented  the  high  school  in  two  State  debates. 
After  graduating  from  the  high  school,  he  spent  one  year  in 
Ottawa  University  at  Ottawa,  Kansas. 

The  next  three  years  of  Mr.  Prevost's  life  were  spent 
in  the  office  of  the  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Burling- 
ton railroad  in  Chicago.  While  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Prevost 
was  very  prominent  in  religious  and  social  activities. 

After  leaving  Chicago,  Mr.  Prevost  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  While  here,  he  was  noted  for 
being  a  hard  student.  He  was  also  very  prominent  in 
society  work  and  in  all  collegiate  debates.  The  university 
awarded  him  a  scholarship  in  philosophy  for  the  year  '08- 
'09,  but  owing  to  existing  circumstances,  he  could  not  avail 
himself  of  it.  In  June,  after  graduation,  he  entered  the  city 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  remained  until  com- 
ing to  Clemson. 

Since  Mr.  Prevost  has  been  at  Clemson,  we  have  found 
him  to  be  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  earnestness  of 
purpose,  in  every  respect  a  manly  man.  The  genial  dis- 
position, the  cheering  word,  and  the  pleasant  smile  have  won 
for  our  little  secretary  the  respect  and  admiration  of  every 
man  in  the  corps.  We  extend  to  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
assure  him  of  our  strongest  support  in  all  that  he  under- 
takes.   

A  Survey  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Work  at  Clemson. 

Until  Mr.  Legate  came  here,  four  years  ago,  there  was 
no  real  active  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Association. 

From  the  founding  of  the  college  there  was  always  a  few 
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who  tried  to  do  some  religious  work.  Only  a  few  were 
interested,  however,  and  they  received  no  encouragement. 
The  Bible  Study  consisted  of  from  six  to  ten  men  who  met 
in  the  chapel  at  night  once  a  week. 

Finally,  the  faculty  saw^  that  there  was  a  religious  element 
lacking  in  the  life  of  the  students.  Realizing  that  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  could  not  prosper  w^ithout  some  one  to  lead,  the 
trustees  appropriated  a  certain  amount  towards  the  expenses 
of  a  general  secretary. 

The  band  of  workers  welcomed  Mr.  Legate  with  all  their 
souls.  When  Mr.  Legate  reached  here  he  realized  his  con- 
ditions fully,  but  set  to  work  with  high  ideals.  All  credit 
and  honor  should  be  accorded  him  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ideals. 

It  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  student  Bible  classes 
were  first  organized.  Each  year  the  enrolled  number  grew 
larger,  until  last  year  it  reached  four  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  work  last  year  was  more  systematic  and  thorough  than 
ever  before. 

Of  the  four  courses  offered  in  Bible  Study,  over  half  of 
the  men  take  the  life  of  Christ ;  next  in  number  is  the  life 
of  St.  Paul.  The  last  course  is  studies  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  two  courses  in  the  life  of  Christ  have  always 
been  the  largest. 

The  weekly  prayer-meeting  was  brought  to  its  standard 
by  Mr.  Legate.  That,  too,  has  grown  marvellously  fast. 
The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  last  year  was  thirty- 
five.     This  year  has  started  out  even  more  promising. 

Soon  after  arriving  here,  Mr.  Legate  secured  the  present 
hall  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  A  hundred  and  sixty-five 
dollars  is  to  be  expended  nn  more  furnishings  and  con- 
veniences. The  next  movement  will  be  for  a  separate  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  building-. 
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The  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  entertaining  and 
instructive.  Some  of  the  best  speakers  that  can  be  secured 
are  brought  here,  sometimes  at  considerable  expense  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Each  year  at  least  two  socials  or  banquets  are  given. 
Expenses  are  not  considered  in  making  these  a  success.  Tlie 
library,  of  religious  books,  mostly,  and  foreign  countries,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  any  member  who  desires  to  use  it.  Fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  many  are  the  tennis  courts  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

With  the  association  left  in  'so  flourishing  a  condition  by 
our  last  secretary,  it  cannot  help  growing  under  our  efficient 
new  secretary.  With  the  concentrated  efforts  of  all  the 
men,  we  can  realize  even  our  new  secretary's  ideals. 


The  International  Bible  Study  Conference. 

The  first  International  Student  Bible  Study  Confereiice 
convened  Thursday  evening,  October  22d,  at  8  o'clock,  in 
Memorial  Hall,  Columbus,  O.  The  chairman  of  the  Church 
Brotherhood  of  Columbus  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
delegates.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  John  R.  Motte,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  conference.  In  that  forceful  manner, 
peculiar  to  Mr.  ]\Iotte.  he  outlined  the  great  purpose  of  the 
conference.  The  dominating  factor,  as  we  all  know,  of  the 
conference  is  the  furtherance  of  Bible  Study  among  college 
men. 

The  first  address  of  the  conference  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Gladden.  He  pictured  the  great  progress  made  in  Bible 
Study  among  our  college  men :  and  this  movement  is  not 
confined  to  our  college  men  alone,  for  it  is  making  great 
progress  in  all  the  civilized  world.  Dr.  Gladden  quoted  the 
words  of  Martin  Luther,  of  the  sixteenth  century:  "One- 
third  of  the  college  students  of  Germany  l)reak  down  from 
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dissipation ;  one-third  'succumb  to  overwork,  and  the 
remainder  disseminate  knowledge  to  the  German  Empire/' 
Dr.  Gladden  impressed  his  audience  with  the  fact  that 
America  is  expecting  an  outcome  very  different  from  this 
of  her  college  students. 

I  am  sure  it  was  a  pleasure  for  our  boys  to  know  that 
Clemson  College  is  recognized  all  over  North  America  a's 
one  of  the  first  in  Bible  Study  work.  This  fact  w^as  con- 
stantly commented  upon  by  the  speakers  of  the  conference. 
FelloAvs,  it  is  very  likely  that  another  International  Bible 
Study  Conference  will  be  held  next  year;  and  now  let  us  do 
such  work  this  year  that  we  will  continue  to  be  held  as  a 
model  in  Bible  class  work. 

The  evening  meetings  were  open  to  the  public,  and  on 
■some  occasions  there  were  at  least  8,000  people  in  attend- 
ance. On  Friday  evening  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  delivered 
a  lecture  that  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  present.  His 
subject  was  ''The  Bible  and  the  Culture  of  the  Spiritual 
Life."  He  impressed  the  large  number  present,  about  8,000, 
with  the  great  fact  that  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  source  from 
which  to  receive  spiritual  culture.  Mr.  Speer  held  liis  audi- 
ence spellbound  for  over  an  hour. 

Following  are  some  of  the  other  speakers  and  their  sub- 
jects: President  Falkner,  of  University  of  Toronto,  subject: 
"The  Constitution  of  Scholarship  to  the  Understanding  of 
the  Bible;"  Colonel  Lardy,  of  West  Point,  subject:  ''The 
Time  Element  in  Bible  Study;"  Mr.  Xorthrop,  of  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  subject :  "The  Spread  of  the  Bible  Among 
the  Indians;"  Hon.  H.  B.  McFarland,  subject:  "The  Call 
of  the  Nation  to  College  Men  ;"  and  Mr.  J.  A.  McDonald, 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  subject :  "Citizenship,  tlie  Bible 
and  the  College  Man."  In  all  there  were  about  twenty-five 
addresses  made  in  these  few  daws  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  speakers  of  our  country. 
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The  closing-  address  was  made  by  Bishop  AlcDuwell  on 
Sunday  evening,  October  25th.  He  pictured  very  vividly 
the  great  opportunities  of  our  college  men,  and  he  earnestly 
pleaded  that  every  delegate  present  would  return  to  his  insti- 
tution and  do  all  in  his  power  for  the  furtherance  of  Bi])le 
Study.  In  this  last  address,  as  in  all  preceding  it,  was  •sqqw 
the  great  fact  that  the  people  in  every  walk  of  life  need  the 
Bible  as  their  guide.  After  this  highly  appreciated  address 
by  Bishop  McDowell,  the  first  InternatiO'Ual  Bible  Study 
Conference,  which  was  indeed  a  success,  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  benediction  by  ]\Ir.  John  R.  Motte.  The  end 
of  this  conference  is  hoped  to  be  really  the  beginning  of  the 
great  Bible  Study  Movement.  N.  E.  Byrd,  '10. 


The  International  Conference. 

At  the  Bible  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Columbus  a 
few  days  ago,  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  was  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates.  The  ''Church  Brotherhood'' 
is  to  be  highly  complimented  on  their  visitors  while  they 
were  in  Columbus.  The  few  days  of  pleasure  which 
was  spent  among  these  people  will  long  be  remembered  and 
kindly  spoken  of  by  the  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  hoped  that  the  conference 
will  continually  improve ;  but  in  this  phase,  as  well  as  many 
others,  perfection  is  not  far. 

The  brotherly  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  crowd, 
though  they  were  from  all  parts  of  America,  was  indeed 
striking.  It  was  not  necessary  for  one  to  be  among  them 
but  a  short  time  to  feel  as  though  he  was  among  old 
acquaintances  and  collegemates. 

The  brightest  feature  of  the  coaiference  for  Clemson  was 
that  her  new  secretary,  Mr.  Prevost,  was  there,  and  came 
from  there  to  his  new  field  of  work  at  Clemson.     ThouHi 
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we  do  not  especially  need  mis'sionaries  in  our  midst,  the 
need  of  a  general  secretary  was  quite  evident.  After  the 
three  years  of  noble  work  which  our  former  secretary,  Mr. 
Legate,  did  here,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  keep  the 
work  in  the  flourishing  condition  which  it  was  in  without 
a  leader  to  take  ]\Ir.  Legate's  place.  The  students  of  Clem- 
son  are  very  thankful  for  and  congratulate  the  advisor}' 
board  on  their  most  excellent  work  in  choosing  our  new 
leader.  The  South  will  always  be  proud  oi  Nebraska,  and 
praise  her  for  such  a  jewel  as  ]\Ir.  Bryan.  Clemson.  I  am 
sure,  will  always  hereafter  have  a  warmer  feeling  for  her, 
and  wish  for  more  Prevosts.  Arkansas  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  her  noble  son,  Mr.  Legate. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the  South  is  leading 
in  Bible  Study  work.  Are  we  to  keep  this  good  standing, 
or  shall  some  other  part  of  the  country  lead  us  in  the  future  ? 
I  am  certain  that  every  man  at  our  institution  will  do  all  in 
his  power,  not  only  to  maintain  our  standing,  but  to  promote 
it.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  leaders  are  working  to  have  a  secre- 
taries' conference  next  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  methods  of  the  South  in  training  secretaries.  It  should 
make  our  men's  hearts  beat  with  joy  to  know  that  Clemson 
was  the  only  Southern  college  of  which  special  mention  was 
made  of  her  good  work.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  the  opportunity  for  Christian  work  among  college  men 
been  greater  than  at  the  ])resent  day.  Shall  we  use  it,  or 
shall  reflect  upon  it  in  future  days  as  a  neglected  oppor- 
tunity? 

The  report  at  the  conference  from  tlie  Carlisle  Indian 
School  was  very  gratifying.  Mr.  Xc^rlliard.  one  of  their 
students,  reminded  us  in  his  talk  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
is  naturally  a  religious  person.  We  know  that,  even  when 
they  were  in  the  savage  state,  they  had  gods.  When  the 
white  man  came  to  America,  the  red  men  were  on  the  war- 
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path,  looking  for  scalps ;  but  now  they  are  going  out  on  a 
raid — not  searching  for  scalps,  but  for  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

With  so  many  things  to  encourage  us,  we  should  be  like 
the  good  old  Westerner's  wife,  who,  after  she  was  drowned, 
was  too  contrary  to  float  down  stream.  May  we  all  be  too 
contrary  to  float  down  stream,  and  ever  strive  to  keep  the 
Y.  yi.  C.  A.  and  Bible  work  moving  upward  and  onward. 

L.  W.  Summers,  '10. 


The  Asheville  Conference. 
The  Gathering  and  Our  Delegation 

The  Southern  Student  Conference,  held  at  Alontreat,  was 
made  up  of  nearly  four  hundred  students,  representing  about 
eighty  Southern  colleges.  All  the  States  and  nearly  every 
college  in  the  South  had  at  least  one  man  present.  The 
delegations  from  each  college  varied  in  numbers  from  one 
to  twenty-three.  There  were  also  a  number  of  college  pro- 
fesfsors,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  work.  Clemson  was 
well  represented  by  twenty-three  men,  with  our  former  sec- 
retary, ]\Ir.  Legate,  and  Professors  Daniel  and  Hunter.  Our 
college  was  conspicuous  in  more  ways  than  her  numbers. 
Her  enthusiasm  was  conspicuous  in  the  afternoon  sports, 
college  spirit  and  general  conference  work.  The  confer- 
ence, as  a  whole,  showed  much  interest  and  enthusiasm  in 
the  work.  In  the  morning  all  the  fellows  were  eager  to 
attend  all  the  classes  and  lectures,  and  in  the  afternoon  all 
were  equally  ready  for  sports. 

On  the  athletic  field,  on  the  mountain  side,  or  about  the 
buildings,  a  more  congenial  bunch  of  fellows  could  hardly 
be  found.  In  a  word,  it  was  an  ideal  assembly  of  Christian 
college  men,  gathered  together  to  study  principles  for  carry- 
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ing  on  Y.  ^i.  C.  A.  work,  to  get  the  lire  and  determination 
which  every  one  receives  in  such  a  meeting. 

Fellows,  let  us  'see  that  every  man  does  his  best  this  year, 
and  next  spring  send  even  a  larger  delegation  to  the  con- 
ference. T.  D.  W.,  '11. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Side  of  the  Conference. 

The  students  at  the  Southern  Conference  were  particu- 
larly fortunate  in  securing  so  many  forcible  speakers  for 
the  occasion.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times  when  John  R. 
Motte  and  Robert  E.  Speer  were  together  at  a  conference. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown,  of  Van- 
derbilt  University.  The  address  was  especially  forceful  and 
duly  appropriate.  Some  of  the  other  speakers  were :  W.  D. 
Weatherford,  the  Southern  student  secretary;  Mr.  Hyme, 
a  missionary  from  the  Philippines,  who  is  out  because  of  bad 
health ;  Robert  E.  Speer,  the  well-known  lecturer,  loved  by 
students  all  over  the  United  vStates ;  John  R.  Motte,  chair- 
man of  the  student  volunteer  movement  for  foreign  mis- 
sions ;  and  Prof.  D.  W.  Daniel,  of  Clemson.  Professor 
Daniel  spoke  on  ''Teaching  as  a  Life  Work."  He  described 
the  trials  and  difficulties  and  yet  the  pleasures  and  joys  in 
such  a  way  that  every  man  could  api)reciatc  what  it  meant 
to  become  a  teacher. 

The  addresses  by  Speer  were  worthy  of  the  greatest  lec- 
turer. He  won  the  deserved  admiration  and  consideration 
of  all  present.  John  R.  Motte,  the  *'Man  of  Missions,"  had 
just  arrived  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  his  heart  and 
mind  were  in  his  work.  The  addresses  of  Mr.  Weatherford 
were  among  the  most  impressive  and  far-reaching  of  the 
conference.  Some  of  his  subjects  of  unusual  interest  were: 
"The  Freedom  of  Manhood,"  ''Organized  Bible  Classes," 
and  "Svstem  of  Finance  for  V.  M.  C.  A.'s." 
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Mr.  Hyme  spoke  of  the  "City  Problems,"  and  of  the 
"City  Y.  ^I.  C.  A.  Work."  ^Nlany  men  determined  to  become 
workers  and  leaders  of  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work. 

Some  other  speakers,  less  prominent,  perhaps,  were : 
]\IcGill,  Legate,  ^Murray,  Taylor,  Beverly,  Sharp,  Brown, 
Huntington  and  Johnson. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  others  to  see  the  conference  as 
those  present  can.     Fellows,  you  ought  to  go. 

J.  N.  C,  '10. 

Athletics  at  ]\Ioxtreat. 

In  order  to  encourage  college  spirit  and  athletics  during 
the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  Conference  at  ^lontreat,  a  pennant  was 
offered  to  the  winning  team  in  baseball,  in  basketball,  and 
track. 

Every  college  which  had  enough  representatives  at  the 
conference  to  enter  one  of  these  countests  put  forth  every 
effort  to  win.  Many  of  the  men  entering  the  various  con- 
tests were  members  of  the  college  varsity  teams. 

The  final  championship  for  basketball  was  played  between 
Cumberland  and  Vanderbilt.  After  a  hard-fought  game, 
Vanderbilt  won  by  a  small  score.  This  was  the  only  pen- 
nant that  the  great  Commodores  carried  off. 

Following  the  basketball  games  came  a  series  of  baseball 
games.  In  the  game  between  Clemson  and  the  University 
of  Alabama,  Clemson  had  no  varsity  baseball  players, 
thereby  losing  to  Alabama  in  a  score  of  two  to  zero.  The 
Clemson  men  were  glad  to  see  their  nearby  neighbor.  Fur- 
man,  walk  off  with  the  blanket  for  baseball.  The  final  game 
was  between  Furman  and  Tech.,  ending  in  1  to  0  for  Fur- 
man. 

However,  Clemson  was  not  disappointed  in  the  track 
events,  for  she  won  what  she  expected,  the  championship. 
Five  of  the  Clemson  delegates  were  track  men ;  these  men 
were :    Pridmore,    Fleming,    Byrd,    White    and    Barnette. 
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\Mth  Byrd  taking  first  on  all  of  the  dashes,  and  Fleming 
first  on  all  of  the  weights,  it  was  easy  for  Clemson  to  win 
the  track  championship.  Byrd  and  Fleming  had  no  equals 
at  all,  and  every  one  stared  and  wondered.  The  final  score 
was  34  to  14  for  Clemson. 

For  those  who  did  not  care  to  take  a  part  in  the  above 
named  sports,  there  was  always  a  mountain  climb  planned 
for  every  afternoon.  The  last  and  most  important  climb 
was  to  Mt.  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

To  use  a  colloquial  expression,  'It  was  good  to  be  there." 

W.  A.  B.,  '10. 


Passing  Notes. 

Did  you  go  to  your  Bible  class  meeting  last  Sunday  night  ? 

We  have  a  secretary  now  who  does  not  belong  to  the  labor 
union.    You  can  see  him  any  time  of  day. 

Why  were  you  absent  from  the  last  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet- 
ing?   We  missed  you. 

After  this  you  will  have  to  go  to  Sunday  school.  Each 
regular  attendant  is  now  held  responsible  for  certain  men 
in  his  class.  We  will  soon  have  over  two  hundred  present 
at  this  rate. 

Did  you  know  prayer  meeting  was  changed  to  Wednes- 
day night  from  now  on  ? 

Do  you  take  an  interest  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work?  Your 
parents  expect  you  to. 
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"THANKS,  CUPID." 

"In  every  woman,"  began  Elsie, 
in  a  musing  tone,  "the  homing  in- 
stinct is  supreme,  and — " 

"All  save  one,"  I  interrupted, 
with  quite  a  little  bitterness  in  my 
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tones.  "She  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  true  woman — yes, 
those  of  an  angel — save  that  which  you  mention." 

Now,  I  have  always  held  that  when  Elsie  muses,  kings 
would  cease  to  reign  in  order  that  they  might  better  see  that 
indescribably  pretty  face  in  a  state  of  abstraction  to  all 
things  mundane.  Add  to  this  knowledge  the  fact  that  Elsie 
had  just  refused  me  for  the  fifteenth  time,  and  you  will,  I 
know,  pardon  my  bitterness. 

There  was  silence  a  moment.  The  ''Billy  B"  cut  through 
the  waters  of  the  bay,  literally  dancing  over  the  little  wave- 
lets, which  ruffled  its  surface.  The  summer  sky  was  with- 
out a  cloud.  The  "Billy  B's"  engine,  unlike  most  engines, 
"chugged"  softly  to  itself,  as  if  entirely  satisfied  with  affairs. 
It  really  seemed  foolish  to  quarrel  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  I  made  haste  to  restore  the  peace,  and.  natu- 
rally, made  matters  worse. 

"Shall  we  turn  around?"  I  asked,  merely  because  it  was 
the  first  thing  to  come  to  my  mind,  knowing  that  if  she 
assented,  I  would  never  forgive  myself  the  asking. 

"Turn  around?"  repeated  Elsie,  "Why,  certainly  not — 
unless  you  are  tired  of  m}^  company,"  and  her  nose  went  a 
point  higher  at  the  idea. 

"Of  course  I'm  not!"  I  hastened  to  exclaim;  "I  thought 
perhaps — ah — er — it  might  be  getting  chilly  for  you  and — " 

"Now,  Dick,  you  know  it's  not  a  bit  chilly,  and.  l)esides, 
you  promised  to  take  me  clear  around  Black  Rock  this  after- 
noon." 

"Yes,  I  (lid  and  we  shall  go  there,  too,  if  you  still  wish 
to,"  I  assented,  only  too  glad  to  get  the  conversation  off 
my  useless  "fib."  "By  Jove!"  as  a  brilliant  (?)  idea  came 
to  mc;  "why  didn't  I  think  of  it  before?" 

"Think  of  what?"  asked  Elsie,  curiously. 

"Why,  that  Birmingham  is  only  ten  miles  further  on  and 
that  Ned  Townsend  lives  there.  What  could  be  nicer?  We 
can  run  tlicrr  in  an  hour — he  will  niarrv  us — and  we  can  be 
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back  in  time  for  supper,"  and  I  looked  at  her  hopefully, 
thinking  that  perhaps  she  would  be  struck  by  the  originality 
of  this,  the  sixteenth,  proposal. 

"Now,  Dick,"  she  said  reproachfully,  and  my  hopes  went 
to  zero  again  at  her  tones,  *'I  thought  we  had  decided,  not 
thirty  minutes  ago,  to  drop  that,  and  have  a  real  pleasant 
afternoon." 

''Sweetheart,"  I  burst  out,  unable  to  contain  myself;  I 
admit  that  my  voice  trembled — "how  many  times  shall  I 
have  to  remind  you  that  all  my  pleasant  mornings,  noons 
and  evenings  are  bound  up  in  you,  and  until  I  have  you 
there  can  be  none  in  store  for  me." 

"Oh,  Dick — I — wish — y — you  wouldn't!"  and  real  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.  Now,  if  Elsie's  musing  was  enough  to 
destroy  a  fellow's  peace  of  mind,  Elsie,  in  tears,  would 
make  him  commit  murder.  The  sight  of  her  thus  made  me 
almost  repentant  of  my  words  and  I  at  once  implored  for- 
giveness for  each  separate  pearly  drop. 

"Dearest,  forgive  me — I  love  you  so  madly  that  it  makes 
me  even  break  my  word!  I  can't  help  saying  what  I — 
my  heart  has  control  of  my  tongue,  and  I  am  almost  power- 
less.   Won't  you  say  you  love  me — just  a  little  ?" 

"I  can't — D — Dick,"  came  in  muffled  tones  from  the 
pathetic  little  bundle  of  femininity;  "I  do  like  you — just 
lots — b — but — I  don't — believe  I  love  anybody.  Oh,  Dick, 
why  can't  you  forget  this  and  let's  be  friends?" 

"Friends?"  I  returned,  scornfully.  "Friends?  Offer  a 
man  dying  of  thirst  one  cool  drop  of  water  and  find  how 
he  would  thank  you.  Friends?  Bah!"  And  in  utter  mis- 
ery I  turned  my  back  on  her  and  gazed  off  toward  where  a 
dim  outline  of  Birmingham  could  be  seen,  lying  like  a  white 
cloud  on  the  darker  outline  of  the  shore. 

I  had  hardly  settled  myself  for  a  contemplation  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  last  rejection  when  the  engine,  as  if  dis- 
gusted with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  coughed  consump- 
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tively  once  or  twice — stopped,  chugged  again ;  stopped,  and 
the  ''Billy  B"  lay  rolling  in  her  own  swell  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  Lake  Champlain — five  miles  from  anywhere. 

With  a  muttered  imprecation  on  engines  in  general  and 
this  one  in  particular,  I  turned  and  set  to  work  in  an  en- 
deavor to  discover  the  cause  of  our  stoppage — in  vain.  I 
looked  over  that  entire  machine,  from  batteries  to  carbu- 
reter, without  finding  anything  out  of  place ;  and  always 
when  cranked,  the  engine  would  give  a  few  mournful 
chugs  and  lie  silent. 

At  last  I  arose  from  my  knees,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surrender,  to  meet  the  half-amused,  half-alarmed  look  of 
Elsie. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  tearfully;  'Svhat's  the  mat- 
ter?   Won't  the  horrid  thing  run?" 

''No,"  I  returned,  somewhat  gruffly;  "I  can't  find  the 
trouble.  It  seems  that  we  shall  have  to  drift.  I  have  one 
consolation — I  have  you  with  me." 

"But,  Dick,  I've  just  got  to  be  back  by  S ;  I've  promised  to 
attend  that  bridge  party  at  Mrs.  Benson's,  and — and — 
(almost  in  tears  again) — it  would  be  perfectly  terrible  out 
here  at  night." 

"I'm  more  sorry  than  I  can  tell,  little  girl ;  but,  wait  a 
moment,  I  shall  try  again." 

And  once  again  I  went  over  that  infernal  combination  of 
stubbornness,  and  once  again  I  failed  to  find  anything  out 
of  order. 

"If  I  were  superstitious,"  I  muttered,  "I  should  think 
an  evil  spirit  had  entered  that  engine  this  afternoon — or, 
rather,  a  good  angel;  for,  now  she  can't  go  to  that  party 
with  Bainbridge." 

"I  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  I  said  aloud,  to  Elsie,  "it's  not 
so  very  far  to  shore,  if  you  will  let  nic  I  will  swim  ashore, 
get  a  boat  and  be  back — in  a  few  minutes." 

"What — and — and — leave  me  lierc  al<^nc — I'd  die!" 
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This  last  idea  being  destroyed  and  no  others  coming  to 
my  usually  fertile  brain,  I  subsided,  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  that  forlorn  hope :  a  passing  boat. 

An  hour  passed — two — and  my  watch  registered  G 
o'clock,  when  I  became  aware  of  a  slight  weight  on  my 
shoulder;  turning,  I  saw  the  fair  head  of  Elsie;  she  was 
asleep.  Not  at  all  angry  at  this  act  of  impoliteness,  I  sat 
still.  For  a  few  moments  I  resisted  the  desire  to  seize  her 
in  my  arms,  and  then  partially  succumbing,  I  pressed  my 
lips  ardently  against  her  golden  curls,  on  her  eyes,  and  would 
have  pressed  my  lips  to  her  own,  so  completely  had  she  en- 
thralled me,  had  she  not  stirred  slightly  and  opened  her 
eyes. 

''Elsie — Dear — (I  could  feel  myself  turning  carmine;  I 
felt  like  a  man  caught  stealing  something  inexpressably  val- 
uable)— come,  wake  up;  this  won't  do.  You  will  catch 
your  death  of  cold.    Be  brave ;  I'm  going  for  help." 

And  I  stood  up  preparatory  to  leaping  overboard. 

''No,  Dick !  No !"  and  she  grasped  me  by  the  arm ;  "you 
shan't  go !  Say  you  won't ;  I  just  know  a  shark  or  alligator 
or  something  horrid  will  get  you  and — and — I — can't — 
spare — you — Dick — because — " 

"Because  what?     Didn't  you  say  you  didn't  love  me  at 

all!" 

"Y— yes— but— Dick,   don't   go.      Please   don't!" 

"Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  of  being  left  alone,"  I  asked, 

tremulous  with  the  new  hope,  which  had  sprung  up  in  my 

breast. 

"No^ — not — ^that — I  just  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  going 
through  that  cold  water,"  and  her  hand  closed  convulsively 
on  my  arm,  at  the  thought.  "Oh,  Dick;  please!"  as  I  re- 
solved to  place  all  on  one  throw,  attempted  to  take  off  my 
light  summer  coat,  "I  can't  let  you  go,  because — I — I — " 
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"Say  it,  dear !"  I  pleaded,  placing  my  hand  over  her  small 
one,  still  on  my  arm. 

" — Love  you,"  she  finished  in  my  arms. 

"But  this  isn't  getting  home,"  I  ventured,  when  my  mind 
finally,  I  would  be  afraid  to  say  how  many  minutes  later, 
returned  to  things  temporal.  "Just  one  more,  dearest — 
there.     Now,  I'll  look  over  that  da — blessed  engine  again." 

I  started  to  work  again,  but  had  cranked  only  a  few  times 
when — no,  it  did  not  start — SHE  called : 

"Dear,  has  this  got  anything  to  do  with  the  engine  ?"  Fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  her  pointing  finger,  I  saw  the  aux- 
iliary switch,  by  the  wheel — I  saw  also  that  it  was  open. 

"Did  you  open  that  ?"     I  asked,  as  I  snapped  it  shut. 

"Open  it?  Why,  no;  I  only  pulled  that  little  handle, 
awhile  ago,  when  you  started  to  act  so  h — horrid.  It  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  the  engine,  has  it  ?" 

"Yes — er — no ;  that  is,  not  much ;"  as  the  engine 
responded  to  the  first  crank. 

As  we  "ploughed"  our  way  up  to  the  little  wharf,  I  turned 
once  more  to  the  "Billy  B" — 

"Thanks,  Cupid,"  I  whispered. 

H.  C.  B.,  '11. 


'TO  ALLAH  AT  THE  NEW  YEAR." 

In  the  temple  of  thy  high  priest 

Give  heed  unto  thy  worshipping  host. 

Give  thy  children  each  tiiy  blessing 
In  that  which  he  needeth  most. 
Into  thy  home,  O  Allah, 

Take  tlie  souls  of  those  that  faithful  be. 
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Be  merciful  to  them  that,  scorning  thee, 
Among  the  wicked  roam; 

And  guide  their  ways,  O  Allah, 

Guide  thou  their  ways. 

Allah,  lead  thy  lowly  children 

In  the  paths  that  they  should  tread. 
Call  their  erring  souls  unto  thee 
Ere  they  join  the  living  dead. 

Into  thy  hands,  O  Allah, 
We  trust  the  souls  of  those  who  die. 
Guard  thou  the  bones  of  them  that  burning  lie 
Beneath  the  desert's  sands. 

And  keep  their  souls,  O  Allah, 

Keep  thou  their  souls.  N.  G. 


THE  GREAT  CONQUEROR. 

How  many  of  us,  after  having  read  ancient  history,  or 
having  familarized  ourselves  with  the  lives  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  would  not  class  these  men  with  the  greatest  con- 
querors that  the  world  has  ever  seen?  Each  of  these  men 
was  great  in  his  time.  As  a  rule,  they  were  victorious  in  all 
their  conquests ;  yet,  one  after  another  went  down  in  defeat 
before  the  great  conqueror.  Although  he  went  into  battle 
with  the  determination  to  win,  the  great  conqueror  did  not 
always  summons  the  commanders  to  surrender  first;  some- 
times he  would  go  against  their  subordinates ;  more  often, 
especially  when  in  battle,  he  would  attack  the  privates  and 
make  them  yield  up  their  spears.  With  the  Spartan  mother, 
this  conqueror  was  welcomed,  with  the  return  of  her  son,  sec- 
ond only  to  victory.  During  conquest  or  battle  he  was 
always  victorious,  sometimes  defeating  thousands.     He  did 
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not  attack  the  flanks  and  the  rear  guard,  as  one  commander 
will  do  to  another  today ;  but  he  went  between  the  front 
ranks  of  both  armies  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  a  num- 
ber from  both  sides.  Let  us  look,  too,  as  he  turns  with  one 
army  and  makes  a  charge  against  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  how  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  he  intends  to  wipe 
out  their  very  existence.  Then,  again,  picture  him  as  he 
went  with  Pompey  in  his  charge  against  the  Gladiators. 
Does  he  not  seem  cruel  ?  This  conciueror,  even  greater  than 
the  greatest^  stalked  around  over  the  world  then  and  is  now 
stalking  about  over  this  world,  with  the  same  commission, 
and  doing  the  same  thing  that  he  did  then. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  review  the  history  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome  to  get  a  picture  that  will  show  the  results  of 
this  great  conqueror's  w^ork ;  then,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
at  some  of  the  pictures  that  he  has  left,  showing  his  w^ork  in 
our  own  country.  First  of  all,  consider  what  he  did  for  the 
red  man.  The  Indian,  as  you  know,  w^as  brave,  not  afraid 
of  anything,  although  he  would  never  meet  his  foe  out  in 
the  open,  always  taking  care  of  self  and  slipping  up  from 
behind  or  on  the  blind-side  and  making  his  victim  yield  to  his 
tomahawk,  yet,  with  these  precautions  and  ideas,  he  would 
give  up  his  weapon  of  war  and  go  down  in  defeat  when 
attacked  by  the  great  conqueror.  Again,  all  of  our  great 
generals  have  been  commissioned  to  go  against  this  great 
conqueror;  they,  too,  have  gone  and  will  continue  to  go  down 
in  defeat  before  him. 

We  must  not  think  of  him  as  concpicring  only  men  of 
conquest,  and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  world  to  move  on 
unchallenged;  but  we  must  think  of  him  as  dealing  equally 
with  all,  and  making  liis  charges  as  hard  against  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  he  does  against  the  warriors.  The  men 
engaged  in  fighting  arc  \cry  small  in  number  compared  with 
those  of  other  callings.  This  great  conqueror  goes  out  into 
this  larger  number,  striking. apparently,  innocence  itself  with 
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the  same  bloody  dagger  that  he  has  used  in  siibduhig  every 
one  of  his  combatants.  However  cruel  he  may  seem,  with 
all  these  terrors  of  war,  yet  one  should  not  dread  his  coming. 

The  ordinary  animal  that  roams  around  over  this  world, 
and  who  is  commonly  called  man,  has  more  undesirable 
qualities  than  desirable  ones.  But  in  the  case  of  the  great 
conqueror,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  greater 
number  of  his  qualities  is  far  more  desirable  than  undesira- 
ble, from  the  human  standpoint.  He  relieves  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  from  their  agonies  when  all  medical  atten- 
tions and  surgical  operations  have  failed.  Then,  too,  watch 
him  on  a  cold  winter  day  when  the  snow  and  sleet  are  fast 
covering  a  coat  of  ice  that  formed  from  the  rain  that  fell 
the  night  before,  as  he  goes  out  into  some  alley  or  back  lot  in 
the  city  and  takes  from  some  poor  body,  half-frozen,  and 
starts  it  on  a  flight  toward  heaven. 

Isn't  this  a  great  calling?  Again,  look  at  him  as  he  plays 
with  the  little  babe,  makes  it  smile,  as  it  lays  in  its  mother's 
lap,  unable  to  tell  from  what  it  is  suffering.  Here,  too,  see 
how  he  breathes  wings  on  this  little  soul  and  directs  it  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  life.  He  is  doing  similar  deeds  of  kind- 
ness every  day.  He  relieves  the  slave  and  restores  him  to 
his  freedom.  Again,  he  goes  down  into  the  slums  of  our 
large  cities  and  gives  alms  to  those  who  are  deserving,  and 
makes  friends  w^ith  those  whom  he  intends  to  visit  on  his 
next  trip.     Is  he  lacking  in  charity? 

This  great  conqueror  is  not  an  enemy  to  us;  but  our 
friend.  Think  about  what  he  has  done  for  the  world  and  its 
inhabitants.  Has  he  not  been  a  blessing  to  it  from  every 
point  of  view?  He  has  built  a  road  over  which  we  must 
travel;  the  kings  and  the  slaves,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
big  and  the  little — all  must  go  along  this  road  together.  He 
calls  upon  one  class  about  as  often  as  he  calls  upon  another. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  hardly  think  there  is  one  that  would 
be  so  cruel  as  to  call  him  unjust;  he  treats  all  in  very  much 
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the  same  way.  Then,  too,  just  think  that  after  his  visit  we 
shall  no  longer  be  here  in  this  sinful  world  trying  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  but  we  shall  be  transformed  and  put 
on  our  way  to  the  place  wdiere  many  have  gone  before.  I 
believe  that  one  writer  has  said  that  nature  deals  with  us  in 
much  the  same  way  that  we  lend  money ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  time  when  the  loan  is  to  be  returned  is  not 
specified.  In  conclusion,  how  many  of  us  will  be  ready  to 
return  this  loan  when  it  is  demanded — be  prepared  to  enter- 
tain our  friends  when  he  calls,  and  to  make  our  charge 
against  the  great  conqueror,  death?  H.  R.  C,  '10. 


THE  BLACK  DIAMOND. 

It  was  on  a  dull  spring  morning  when  the  great  steam- 
ship, Hudson,  which  had  for  the  previous  three  weeks  been 
making  its  way  from  Calcutta,  came  in  sight  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  the  morning  fog  cleared  away,  a  long  stretch  of 
coast  appeared ;  and,  finally,  the  harbor  was  plainly  visible. 

As  I  stood,  with  a  small  party,  on  the  foredeck,  watching 
the  eager  faces,  all  turned  in  the  same  direction,  I  thought 
that  no  one  would  be  so  glad  to  reach  his  journey's  end  as  I. 
One  is  apt  to  think  in  this  fashion,  for,  to  everybody,  his  own 
concerns  are  more  important  than  those  of  anyone  else. 
Still  my  egotistical  reflections  were  in  a  measure  true ;  for, 
to  me,  the  arrival  at  San  Francisco  meant  more  than  a  safe 
voyage  from  India  to  America.  It  meant  that  a  mission  on 
which  my  future  career  depended  would  be  successfully  car- 
ried out.  It  meant,  in  fact,  the  difference  between  success 
and  failure.  During  my  past  life,  I  had  had  many  weird 
exj)eriences,  but  none  which  had  ever  caused  me  so  much 
anxiety  as  the  completion  of  a  negotiation  with  an  Eastern 
Rajah  for  a  historical  diamond. 
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I  can  recall  the  thrill  of  delight  that  passed  throngli  me 
when  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  manager  of  the  American  Jewelry 
Company,  called  me  to  his  office  and,  after  speaking  of  the 
negotiation,  said :  ''jNIr.  Wilson,  we  have  decided  to  entrust 
you  with  the  responsibilty  of  going  to  India  and  brmgmg  the 
diamond  back  with  you," 

My  fellow-clerks,  though  somewhat  envious  of  me,  were 
loud  in  their  congratulations,  declaring  that  ''Old  Bill"  was 
in  luck's  way.  I  reflected  that  if  I  carried  out  the  mission  I 
should  never  be  classed  as  a  common  clerk  again. 

I  was  provided  with  a  strong  leather  belt,  to  which  was 
attached  a  small  pouch,  or  pocket,  in  which  the  stone  was  to 
be  carried.  The  belt  was  to  be  worn  under  my  coat  and 
waistcoat. 

After  I  had  purchased  the  diamond,  I  felt  no  little  uneasi- 
ness until  I  had  boarded  the  Hudson;  for  soon  after  the 
purchase  was  made,  it  was  known  among  all  the  Rajah's  ser- 
vants, who  were  of  a  crafty  sort.  However,  I  managed  to 
avoid  all  suspicious  looking  characters  until  I  had  embarked 
for  San  Francisco. 

On  the  whole,  the  voyage  was  a  fair  one,  and,  as  I  came  in 
sight  of  the  harbor,  I  felt  somewhat  elated  at  my  success. 

As  I  walked  along  the  gang^vay  from  the  ship,  I  saw  a  tall 
black  man,  dressed  in  a  shabby  suit  of  American  clothes, 
whom,  strangely  enough,  I  had  not  encountered  during  the 
voyage.  He  showed  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the 
Rajah's  servants,  whose  eyes  had  dogged  my  footsteps  as  I 
left  the  Rajah's  premises.  This,  I  thought,  certainly  could 
not  be  the  man  I  left  in  India;  for  the  latter  had  shown  no 
signs  of  recognizing  me. 

On  landing,  I  made  my  way  to  the  office  of  ]Mr.  Grey,  an 
agent  for  the  company,  who  had  been  promised  a  sight  of 
the  diamond.  I  found  that  he  was  away  from  nis  office. 
As  I  had  been  instructed  to  show  the  stone  to  him,  I  had  to 
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wait  for  his  return.  I  wandered  aimlessly  about  the  city, 
had  some  refreshments,  and  passed  off  the  time  as  best  I 
could  until  I  should  find  Mr.  Grey  at  home. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  I  visited  his  office  again, 
this  time  finding  him  in.  He,  being  one  of  those  men  who 
is  always  dissatisfied  with  things,  simply  looked  at  it  without 
expressing  any  admiration.  I  spoke  to  him  of  my  feeling 
of  relief  at  being  again  on  American  soil.  ''My  friend," 
said  he,  **do  not  elate  yourself  until  you  are  out  of  the 
woods.     There  is  time  for  many  things  to  happen  yet." 

i\Ir.  Grey  asked  me  if  I  carried  firearms;  I  told  him  I  had 
not  done  so  since  I  embarked  at  Calcutta.  He  advised  me 
to  get  a  pistol  to  take  with  me  on  the  train  to  Chicago.  We 
went  out  to  purchase  one  before  I  should  have  to  board  the 
evening  express,  which  I,  on  account  of  the  delay,  was 
obliged  to  take. 

As  I  reflected  on  what  Mr.  Grey  had  said,  I  grew  very 
much  alarmed,  and  decided,  if  possible,  to  get  a  car  to 
myself.  Fortunately,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  compartment 
on  a  Pullman  for  my  use.  On  entering  I  had  the  porter  to 
lock  the  door.  Many  an  impatient  hand  tried  the  door 
before  the  train  pulled  out  from  the  station. 

Finally,  the  train  was  moving  off,  and  I,  feeling  greatly 
relieved,  picked  up  my  paper  and  began  to  read.  It  seemed 
that  my  pistol  stuck  out  of  my  pocket  at  an  unpleasant  angle; 
I,  therefore,  laid  it  on  the  seat  by  me  and  resumed  my  read- 
ing. For  some  time  I  was  much  absorbed  in  my  reading. 
Possibly  half  an  hour  had  passed  when,  suddenly,  I  noticed 
that  my  revolver  was  not  on  the  seat.  I  looked  among  niy 
papers  and  on  the  floor  around  my  seat,  but  found  no 
revolver. 

My  flrst  thought  was  to  jump  to  the  bellcord  and  give  tlie 
alarm,  but  the  thought  came  to  me  that  if  anyone  sIkhiIcI  be 
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in  the  car  he  mig^ht  spring-  u])on  me  and  overpower  me  before 
I  could  succeed  in  giving  the  alarm. 

Being  undecided  what  course  to  pursue,  I  again  leaned 
back  in  my  seat.  For  some  time  I  sat,  gazing  vacantly  at 
the  paper  in  front  of  me.  I  had  been  in  this  position  for 
possibly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  when  I  felt  something  touch  my 
foot.  Without  moving  my  body,  I  looked  down,  and,  to  my 
horror,  I  saw  a  black  hand  on  the  fioor  near  my  foot.  Then 
it  w^as  that  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  in  the 
deadliest  peril,  that  I  w^as  at  the  mercy  of  a  malicious  wretch 
who  had  followed  me  from  India  with  the  intention  of  rob- 
bing me.  As  I  sat  reflecting  for  a  minutes,  death  stared  me 
in  the  face.  Though  whatever  my  feelings  are,  I  am  no 
coward.  I  decided,  if  I  must  die,  I  would  die  game.  I 
gathered  all  my  strength,  and,  w^ith  a  sudden  lurch,  I 
dragged  the  Indian  from  under  the  seat.  Then  a  struggle 
followed. 

The  brute  was  a  more  powerful  man  than  I,  but  my  attack 
had  been  so  sudden  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  get  at  the 
pistol,  which  he  had  thrust  in  his  breast.  Seeing  my  advan- 
tage, I  clung  with  all  my  strength  to  his  right  arm,  but  the 
brute  was  on  me  like  a  lion. 

In  reality,  I  do  not  think  the  struggle  lasted  more  than  a 
few  seconds  when  the  train  suddenly  struck  something  in  its 
path.  There  w'as  a  crash,  and  the  car  in  which  we  siood  col- 
lapsed, splintered  and  crushed  like  a  nut  between  the 
crackers. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  place 
that  apparently  had  been  hurriedly  arranged  as  a  hospital  for 
the  wounded.  I  tried  for  some  moments  to  think  where  I  was 
and  how  I  came  to  be  there,  when,  suddenly,  I  thought  of 
the  diamond.  On  trying  to  feel  for  it,  I  found  that  my  right 
arm  had  been  broken  and  my  left  badly  bruised  and  sprained. 
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As  I  looked  around,  I  saw  on  the  bed  to  my  right  a  black  face 
buried  in  a  white  pillow.     I  was  almost  horror-stricken. 

The  doctor  must  have  heard  my  movements ;  for  in  a  few 
minutes  he  stole  softly  into  the  room  where  I  was,  and 
looked  down  on  me  inquiringly.  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  he 
would  do  to  trust ;  so  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  experience, 
but  did  not  mention  the  Indian.  He  placed  his  hand  as 
directed,  and  assured  me  that  the  stone  was  still  in  the 
pocket.  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  him  to  take  care  of 
it  for  me  until  I  was  stronger.  I  told  him  that  I  could  never 
part  from  it  for  a  single  moment.  He  gave  me  something 
in  a  glass,  and  soon  I  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 

When  I  awoke,  I  felt  the  bed  clothing  move  about  me ; 
and  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  Indian  bending  over  me. 
Before  I  screamed,  he  placed  his  hand  over  my  mouth,  cut 
the  belt  and  was  gone  through  the  window  and  out  into  the 
darkness. 

The  doctor  and  the  nurse,  who  were  in  the  adjoining 
room,  heard  my  screams  and  hurried  to  my  bed.  ''Doctor,  I 
am  ruined,"  said  I.  ''Aly  hopes  are  forever  blasted.  I  am 
robbed."  "Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  calmly  and  smil- 
ingly said,  as  he  took  the  diamond  from  his  pocket  and 
placed  it  in  my  hand.  "Knowing  that  you  were  weak,  I 
took  the  stone.  I  was  afraid  you  would  not  rest  easy  if 
you  felt  for  it  and  found  the  pocket  empty.  In  my  haste  to 
get  a  substitute,  I  got  a  piece  of  coal,  which  was  the  very 
thing  I  wanted.  So,  you  see,  your  friend  from  the  East 
has  gone  off  with  a  diamond  of  his  own  color." 

W.  M.  W. 
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HER  ANSWER. 

Beneath  a  beech  tree  in  the  wood 
Three  merry,  laughing  children  stood. 
Miss  May  was  called  the  happy  girl, 
The  other  two  were  Tom  and  Earle. 

And  Earle  was  cutting  in  the  beech 
Initials  for  the  name  of  each; 
For  May's  an  M,  and  B  cut  he, 
Her  last  name,  too,  began  with  B. 

He  found  that  B  was  hard  to  make, 
So  said  to  her,  ''For  goodness'  sake, 
Let  me  some  easy  letter  make — 
Tom  wants  your  last  name  to  be  Lake." 

He  thought  that  L  would  surely  tease, 
But  Alay,  it  did  not  seem  to  please, 
For  she  just  said,  "It  will  suit  me 
To  let  it  be  not  L,  but  T." 

To  make  a  T  would  suit  him  well. 
For  his  full  name  was  Earle  Tavell  ; 
And  when  he'd  cut  T  in  the  bark, 
She  shyly  cut  a  question  mark. 

Five  years  had  passed,  when  on  a  ride, 
Tom  asked  the  girl  to  be  his  bride. 
Her  answer  was,  "I  can't  say  yet, 
But  will  by  Friday  at  sunset." 

In  that  same  week,  on  Wednesday  night. 
As  May  and  Earle  strolled  by  moonlight, 
He  said,  *1  love  you  more  than  life. 
And  want  you  to  become  my  wife." 
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Forgetting  all  about  Tom's  date, 
She  said,  ''  'Til  sunset  Friday  wait, 
And  I  by  then  will  answer  you, 
But  can't  say  now  just  what  I'll  do." 

By  chance,  on  Friday,  these  same  three 
Sat  down  beneath  that  same  beech  tree. 
The  sun  went  down,  she  gave  a  sigh. 
For  then  to  both  she  must  reply. 

Already  she  had  made  her  choice, 
Though  each  to  tell  she  had  no  voice, 
So  with  a  knife  that  question  mark 
She  nervously  cut  from  the  bark. 

Her  answer  Tom  could  now  foretell : 
She'd  start  her  name  with  T  not  L. 
Without  a  single  word  to  say. 
He  turned  about  and  went  his  way. 

The  thoughts  of  each  I  cannot  tell, 
But  in  Earle's  outstretched  arms  she  fell ; 
And  there,  beneath  the   rising  moon 
They  sealed  their  love  as't  should  be  done. 


A  PROTEST  AGAINST  IMMIGRATION. 

The  first  record  of  immigration  into  America,  from  for- 
eign countries,  since  the  days  when  the  original  settlers 
came,  is  dated  1820.  Those  who  came  to  this  country 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  growth  were  from  Ger- 
many, P^-ancc,  Great  Britain,  and  vSwitzerland.  No  fault 
can  be  found  with  these  pioneer  settlers,  for  in  truth  we  are 
descendants  of  this  hardy  people  who  populated  our  land. 
And  also  immigration  and  civilization  go  hand  in  hand; 
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hence  these  foreigners,  who  first  came  to  this  country,  were 
doubly  desirable  for  its  future  welfare;  however,  since  colo- 
nization is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  populating  of  our 
land,  we  can  conveniently  exclude  our  part  of  the  world's 
immigrants.  Then,  too,  the  stream  has  ceased  to  come 
from  the  countries  from  which  it  originally  came,  but  in 
its  stead  there  comes  a  mighty  on-rushing  tide  of  the  dwell- 
ers of  undesirable  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  Since 
1820,  when  the  first  real  immigrants  came,  our  land  has 
been  the  field  to  which  people  from  all  the  world  have  come. 
'Tis  true  that  this  mighty  and  seemingly  irresistible  tide  has 
had  a  few  barriers  to  break  down,  but  they  have  also  had 
an  equal  reaction  that  brought  them  again  in  great  numbers. 
The  potato  famine  was  one  of  the  many  foreign  causes  that 
brought  these  people  to  this  land ;  also  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  and  other  Western  States  are  American  causes 
that  tended  to  fill  our  land  with  a  few  desirable  and  hordes 
of  undesirable  foreigners. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  im- 
migration laws  with  which  an  immigrant  must  comply,  and 
stations  through  which  the  immigrant  must  pass,  the  loose 
administration  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  admitted 
many  hundreds  of  undesirable  persons  who  aspire  for  citi- 
zenship. If  the  appropriations  that  were  demanded  for  the 
building  of  more  stations  were  given  to  equip  and  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  those  already  in  service 
it  would  be  of  untold  value  to  America;  however,  as  long 
as  these  laws  are  loosely  administered  America  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  dumping  ground  of  the  world. 

During  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  in  June,  1907,  America 
received  more  immigrants  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. The  reason  why  so  many  immigrants  come  to  the 
United  States,  is  that  the  standard  of  citizenship  admits 
those  who  are  excluded  from  other  countries.     And,  too, 
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many  of  these  immigrants  have  no  intention  of  remaining  in 
America.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
74,000  of  the  1,500,000  who  came  last  year  have  been  here 
before. 

Another  problem  yet  unsolved  and  one  that  is  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  complicated  by  the  coming  of  immi- 
grants, is  the  educational  situation.  There  came  into  this 
country  last  year  337,000  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  5,000  who  can  read  but  not  write.  We  readily  see  that 
if  this  continues  for  a  few  decades,  or  even  a  few  years, 
the  educational  condition  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  home 
of  the  brave  will  in  all  probability  be  altered.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  condition  looms  up  more  black  and  un forebod- 
ing when  we  look  more  closely,  and  consider  the  fact  that 
laws  of  the  land  prevent  any  other  races  than  white  attend- 
ing schools  with  these  white  children,  when  the  whites 
object :  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  no  clear-minded 
American  citizen,  who  loves  freedom  and  liberty,  would 
permit  his  children  to  attend  schools  with  the  black  African, 
yellow  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  other  Oriental  personages 
who  might  desire  to  attend  our  common  schools.  And 
there  is,  also,  a  probability  that  the  children  who  objected  to 
these  races  attending  the  common  school  would  not  desire 
them  in  the  colleges.  Hence,  we  see  that  it  will  become 
necessary  to  construct  more  institutions  where  these  for- 
eigners might  obtain  an  education,  for,  after  they  are  admit- 
ted into  this  country,  they  must  be  provided  with  institutions 
where  they  may  become  educated.  Therefore,  we  see  that 
we  are  yearly  adding  342,000  people  to  our  now  large  igno- 
rant class,  and  thus  enlarging  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  struggling. 

These  immigrants,  especially  from  Japan  and  Ciiina, 
should  be  excluded,  because  of  the  yellow  peril  tliat  is  now 
threatening  our  land.     This  question  involves  not  only  the 
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United  States  but  Canada;  for  these  Japanese  and  Chinese 
are  fast  becoming  too  numerous  not  only  on  our  western 
coast  but  even  farther  inland.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  yellow  man  should  be  excluded,  the  most  obvious  to  the 
ordinary  mind  is  the  gulf  that  separates  them  from  us, 
mentally,  morally,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  politi- 
cally. This  gulf  cannot  be  spanned,  or,  if  it  were,  it  would 
take  countless  ages.  Another  of  the  great  objections  is  the 
competition  between  native  unskilled  and  foreign  labor. 
Of  those  who  came  last  year,  a  large  percent  were  unskilled 
laborers,  who  can  and  will  work  for  much  less  than  the 
native.  Then,  too,  these  people  congregate  in  the  first  large 
city  in  which  they  arrive,  and  usually  form  Bohemian  set- 
tlements, where  they  come  in  very  slight  touch  with  Ameri- 
can civilization  and  customs;  consequently,  they  are  living 
under  almost  similar  conditions  as  existed  in  their  native 
land,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  become  desirable  citi- 
zens. However,  in  our  present  relation  with  Great  Britain, 
we  are  almost  compelled  to  admit  the  Japanese;  and  if  we 
admit  them,  how  can  we  exclude  the  Chinese?  Therefore, 
will  our  government,  seeing  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
our  nation's  future  is  engendered,  not  with  one  universal 
acclamation  from  the  people,  dissolve  the  troublesome 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty,  and,  freeing  ourselves  from  our 
undesirable  relation  with  Great  Britain,  keep  this  tide  of 
immigration  from  flooding  our  land — and  thus  insure  our 
country's  destiny  not  only  against  the  yellow  peril,  but  all 
immigration.  J.  N.  C,  '10. 
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IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE. 

James  Adams  threw  down  his  paper,  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  disgust. 

''These  'personals'  make  me  tired !"  he  ejaculated.  ''Lis- 
ten to  this,  Tom :" 

"Sylvia — Come  home.     All  is  forgiven.     Henry." 

"Bosh !  the  idea  that  'Sylvia,'  whoever  she  is,  will  see  this 
little  two  by  twice  slip,  hidden  down  here  in  the  corner  of 
the  paper,  is  more  than  foolish." 

Tom  Fulke  turned  and  surveyed  his  friend  disdainfully. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said,  striking  an  attitude,  "that  those 
same  little  two  by  twice  notices  bring  more  severed  families 
together,  find  more  lost  children,  and  alleviate  more  un- 
happiness,  than  all  other  agencies  combined?" 

"Oh,  come  off!" 

"It's  a  fact." 

"Rats!" 

"Well,  now  see  here,  I'll  bet  you  any  amount  you  name 
that  I  can  procure  anything  reasonable,  just  by  inserting  one 
of  those  notices  in  tomorrow's  Tribune." 

"It's  like  robbery,  but  I'll  take  you — just  to  teach  you 
better.     How  much  shall  it  be?" 

"Say  five  hundred  dollars?" 

"And  what  shall  the  object  be?" 

Adams  pondered  a  moment,  then  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter.  "I  have  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "it's  taking  a  rather 
unfair  advantage  of  you;  but  if  you  advertise  for,  and  get, 
a  wife — pretty,  young  and  wealthy,  without  telling  her  your 
own  assets,  I'll  say  'you  win.'  " 

"I  don't  think  that  would  come  under  the  term  reasona- 
ble," said  Tom,  "but — by  George — I'll  take  you,"  and  sol- 
emnly shaking  hands,  they  bound  the  bet. 

The  next  morning  the  Tribune  api)eared  with  this  adver- 
tisement in  its  personal  column : 


I 
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"A  young  man  of  moderate  means,  but  fine  business  pros- 
pects, desires  to  meet  a  young  lady  of  affluence.  Object — 
Matrimony.  Meet  at  the  cavern  in  Central  Park,  between 
9  and  10  a.  m.    Wear  pink  carnation  at  left  of  coat." 

James  Adams  saw  it  as  soon  as  he  picked  up  his  paper. 

**By  Jove — he  did  it.  I  really  didn't  believe  he  was  in 
earnest,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  wonder  if  he  will  meet  any  one 
in  the  cavern — some  old  maid  of  forty-five,  I  guess,  perhaps 
— maybe  he  won't  get  a  rise.  Yes,  He  shall !  JVhat  an 
idea!"  and  he  slapped  his  leg  in  high  glee.  Turning  to  the 
telephone,  he  called  "Number  1-2-2,  Madison,  please." 

''Is  that  you,  Elizabeth?"  he  asked,  "Pardon  this  early 
call,  but  really  it  is  important.  Do  you  know  Tom  Fulke? 
Yes,  Tom,  the  one  I  speak  so  much  about?  No?  AVell, 
that's  good — er-er — I  mean  all  right.  I  want  you  to  meet 
him — fine  fellow — good  family  and  all  that.  Three  million 
in  his  own  right ;"  and  he  went  on  to  tell  her  of  the  bet  and 
the  resulting  ad. 

"Now,"  he  continued,  "I  want  you  to  meet  him  at  the 
Park  (exclamation  of  surprised  indignation  at  the  other 
end).  Think  what  a  lark  it  will  be.  You  won't  have  to 
keep  it  up — just  once.  Please.  Will  you?  You're  a  dear! 
All  right.     Good-bye." 

At  a  quarter  to  9  the  next  morning,  Tom  Fulke  was  at 
the  specified  spot,  and  although  he  was  rather  skeptical  as  to 
results,  he  determined  to  await  developments. 

About  ten  minutes  after  9,  his  notice  was  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  an  extremely  beautiful  girl  coming  in  his  direc- 
tion— and  did  he,  could  he  see  right?  By  George,  a  pink 
carnation  rested  on  her  breast,  near  the  left  shoulder.  He 
was  stunned,  and  not  a  little  embarrassed. 

However,  all  doubts  as  to  whether  she  was  there  in  an- 
swer to  the  ad.  were  dispelled,  when,  after  reaching  the 
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rendezvous,  she  stopped,  looked  nervously  around,  and 
seated  herself  on  a  nearby  bench. 

Tom  advanced,  rather  hesitatingly,  it  must  be  admitted, 
for  he  had  not  calculated  on  meeting  a  beautiful  woman  like 
this. 

''Excuse  me,"  he  said,  smiling;  "but — are — a — er — you 
here  in  regard  to  an  ad.    in  this  morning's  Tribune?" 

"Yes,"  with  a  winning  smile,  which  showed  to  advantage, 
two  bewitching  dimples.  "I — I — did  see  your  ad.,  and 
thought,  perhaps,  that  if — if — I — a — liked  you,  that  we 
might  just  possibly  suit  each  other." 

"Suit, — why  my  goodness,  Miss — Miss — " 

"Sherril." 

"Miss  Sherril — you're — why  you're  the  prettiest  girl  I've 
ever  seen — but — but  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  drop  for- 
mality? My  name  is  Tom  Fulke — Tom,  to  you — I  hope,  I 
may  call  you — ?'* 

"Betty." 

"Betty — what  a  sweet  name.  You  know,  I  never  before 
realized  what  a  pretty  name  it  is?" 

"Tom  is  a  sweet  name,  too,"  she  said  shyly.  "I — I 
always  did  like  it." 

"Betty,  you — a — are — say,  I've  two  tickets  for — for  the 
opera  tonight — and — and — would  you — er — honor  me  by 
going?" 

"Well — I  don't  know — you  see — " 

"Please,  Betty." 

"No,  I  can't  say  now — Tom." 

"But,  Betty,  there's  nothing  unconventional  about  it — • 
surely." 

"I — I  know — but — but  it  don't  seem  exactly  right — I — I 
you  see,  I'm  not  used  to  going  without  a  chaperon." 

"Can't  you  see?"  he  pleaded;  "I  don't  want  a  chaperon — 
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I — I  want  a  chance  to  plead  my  own  cause  to  you — alone. 
I — I  want  to  make  you — like — me  a  great  deal,  you  know." 

Betty  thought  of  Adams,  and  what  he  would  think,  but — 
but — then  she — she  did  like  Tom  immensely — was  it  more 
than  liking?  and  with  a  most  becoming  blush,  she  recalled' 
the  words  of  Sir  Christopher  Marlowe :  "Whoever  loved, 
that  loved  not  at  first  sight?"  No,  she  wouldn't  admit  that 
much  to  herself,  yet.  Maybe — but  who  could  tell  what  the 
future  had  in  store  for  them  ? 

"Yes,  Tom,  I'll— I'll  go." 

"Oh,  thanks,  Betty — I'm  so  glad.  I'll  call  for  you  at — 
at—" 

"1229  Madison  avenue." 

"Tom  started  wdien  he  heard  the  address.  It  w^as  in  the 
midst  of  the  ultra-fashionable  district.  No — the  girl  evi- 
dently was  not  an  adventuress. 

"All  right,  I'll  be  there  for  you  at  7:30  this  evening." 

Adams  sat  in  his  office,  chuckling  as  he  thought  of  the 
hoax  he  was  perpetrating  on  Tom,  when  the  phone  rang 
sharply. 

"Hello — is  that  you,  Tom?  Yes,  this  is  Jim — did  you 
meet  her —  Yes? — a  regular  Venus,  hey!  How  did  you 
get  along?  What! — the  devil  you  did.  Oh,  say,  man, 
look  here,  that's  going  too  far — going  to  the  theatre  with 
her.     None  of  my  business — oh,  well.     Good-bye !" 

"Gosh,"  he  mused;  "Elizabeth  is  carrying  this  joke  too 
far.  I'll  speak  to  her  about  it.  She  mustn't  entirely  ignore 
convention." 

That  night,  when  he  leisurely  presented  himself  at  the 
Sherril  home,  he  found  Elizabeth  handsomely  arrayed  in 
an  opera  gown.  He  was  startled.  He  had  not  counted  on 
any  suddep  infatuation  betw'een  the  two.  He  remembered, 
with  no  very  pleasant  feelings,  that  Tom  was  considered 
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very  good-looking;  in  fact,  as  a  rule,  femininity  generally 
ncceded  him  to  be  handsome. 

"I  say,  Elizabeth,"  he  remonstrated ;  "this  won't  do  at  all. 
Here  you  are,  going  to  an  opera,  entirely  unchaperoned, 
with  a  man  that  you've  never  been  formally  introduced  to. 
I  don't  like  it." 

''Jim,  I  think  that's  about  enough.  I  started  this  thing 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  you  to  make  a  fool  of  Tom — er — 
a — I  mean  ]\Ir.  Fulke,  and  now  I  will  see  it  through,  and — " 

"Make  a  fool  of  me,"  he  finished  sarcastically. 

"Yes,  if  you  will  have  it  that  way." 

"Surely,  Elizabeth,  you  don't  intend  this  Bohemian  ac- 
auaintance  to  continue,  do  you?     It's  not  correct!" 

"Why  not?  You  told  me  yourself  that  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman,  and  of  a  fine  family,  and  so  I'm  safe  at  any  rate." 

"But  don't  you  realize  that  he  is  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  answering  a  fool  advertisement  of  his.  He 
certainly  can't  respect  you." 

Betty  recoiled  as  from  the  blow  of  a  whip.  What 
Adams  had  said  was  the  straight,  unvarnished  truth.  Tom 
coukl  not  respect  her,  who  was  an  adventuress  in  his  eyes, 
and  she  knew  well  that  respect  was  a  necessary  predecessor 
to  love !  She  instantly  made  up  her  mind  to  confess  to  Tom 
that  night.  However,  she  would  hide  any  such  intentions 
from  Adams. 

"Jim,"  she  said  slowly,  in  a  calm,  level  voice,  "I'm  sure 
you've  gone  quite  far  enough.  Mr*.  Fulke  will  call  for  me 
in  a  few  minutes.     You  may  call  again." 

Adams  was  forced  to  acquiesce  to  this  very  direct  dismis- 
sal ;  but  scarcely  had  he  been  gone  five  minutes,  when  Tom 
was  ushered  in. 

Betty's  heart  gave  a  pecuhar  little  flutter  as  she  noticed 
how  handsome  he  looked  in  an  evening  suit. 

"Ijctty,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  am  ready.     Are  you?" 
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''Yes— Tom." 

"Well,  then,  let's  go." 

They  entered  a  cab  and  soon  reached  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House.  They  were  both  very  silent  on  tne  way ;  a 
restraint  had  fallen  between  them,  and  for  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  the  mutual  silence  was  maintained. 

1'hey  were  ushered  to  seats  in  a  very  inconspicuous  place, 
at  the  rear  of  the  right  proscenium  box,  where  they  were 
totally  screened  from  the  audience  and  were  visible  only  to 
the  actors. 

Neither  seemed  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  play,  and 
after  the  curtain  was  down  on  the  first  act,  Betty,  unable  to 
control  herself,  said  : 

"Tom,  I've  something  I  wish  to  tell  you." 

"Xo,  wait  a  minute,  Betty,  I've  a  confession  to  make  be- 
fore I'm  worthy  to  hear  anything  from  you.  My  ad.  was 
not  inserted  as  a  result  of  any  desire  on  my  part  for  indis- 
criminate matrimony,  but  was  the  result  of  a  foolish  bet 
with  a  friend  of  mine.  Betty,  I — I'm  telling  you  this,  so 
that  from  now  on,  if  you  do  not  sever  our  acquaintance,  my 
dealings  with  you  can  be  absolutely  upright  and  honorable, 
and  not  tainted  wth  deceit.  Betty,  pardon  me  for  any 
seeming  rudeness ;  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  or  what  your 
family  is — but,  Betty.  I  do  know  that  I  love  you — love  you 
with  a  love  that  is  nigh  to  bursting  my  heart.  I  am  twenty- 
eight.  I  have  never  loved  before;  I  did  not  realize  the  true, 
the  glorious  meaning  of  that  small,  sweet,  magic  word — 
Love.  Betty — darling" — and  his  strong  voice  was  trem- 
bling in  the  intensity  of  his  emotion — "tell  me,  dearest,  that 
y\'v\  love  me,  please." 

He  noticed  her.  Her  head  was  averted,  and  a  crimson 
blush  dyed  her  cheek. 

"Tom,"  she  whispered,  gently,  "I  wish  to  confess  some- 
thing, too;  this  whole  thing  of  my  answering  your  ad,  w^as 
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simply  a  joke,  gotten  up  on  you  by  your  friend,  Jim  Adams, 
and — " 

"Merciful  heavens  !  Jim  Adams.  Dear  old  boy — just  to 
think,  Betty,  he — he  caused  me  to  meet  you.  I  knew  all  the 
time,  dear,  that  you  were  not  an  adventuress.  Don't  you 
beleve  me?  I  loved  you,  as  you  were  in  my  eyes  a  few 
minutes  ago — I  adore  you  now.  Betty,  darling,  can't  you 
love  me — a — a  Httle  bit?" 

''Tom — I —  never  have  met  any  one  I  liked  more  than  I 
like  you — and — and — " 

''And  what?  Please,  dear — just  a  little  word  or  sign  of 
encouragement — don't  you — can't  you  love  me  a  little?" 

A  little  affirmative  shake  from  the  partly  averted  head; 
whereat  Tom  seized  her  unresisting  hands  in  his,  and  said : 

''Do — do — you — love — me — a — a  lot  ?" 

She  turned,  her  face  flaming  with  color;  but  from  her 
eyes  there  shown  the  flame  of  a  good  woman's  true  love. 

"Tom,  I  love  you,"  she  said  simply,  "and  I  glory  in  it." 

They  were  way  in  the  rear  of  the  box,  so  no  one  saw  that 
a  romance  from  real  life  was  being  culminated  in  Box  "A" ; 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  program  boy,  who,  thinking 
not  to  disturb  the  occupants  of  the  box,  softly  opened  the 
door. 

The  tableau  presenting  itself  to  his  gaze  must  have  been 
rather  unusual,  to  judge  by  the  expression  on  his  face  as  he 
said,  "Gee!"  and  gently  closed  the  door. 

O.  R.  C.  &  H.  C.  B.,  1911. 


THE  LITTLE  BROTHER. 

"Oo,  mower,  dess  what  I  saw  last  night?" 
Said  my  three-year-old  boy,  one  day, 

As  he  gave  up  the  joys  of  his  numerous  toys, 
"An'  I'll  tell  'oo  now— if  I  may." 
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''Me  was  playin'  choo-choo  in  'e  parlor, 

An'  'e  funt  door  bell  dave  a  wing, 
An'  I  hid  down  back  of  'e  sofa — 

To  see  tould  I  see  anyfing. 

'Titty  soon  in  tame  Mister  Muwway, 
All  dessed  in  his  Sunday  close, 
An'  den  in  came  Sister  Betty, 

An'  her  cheeks  was  wed  as  a  wose. 

"I  peeked  out  fum  under  'e  sofa, 

An'  'e  man  had  his  arms  awound  Sis, 
An'  Ma — praps  you  won't  bleeve  it — 

But  I  tell  'oo,  I  seen  'em  bof  tiss. 

"An'  wen  dey  sat  down  on  'e  sofa, 

An'  I  dot  w-a-y  tlose  to  'e  wall — 
But  muvver — I  touldn't  see  nuffin, 

An'  I  didn't  like  that  at  all. 

"They  was  only  one  dent  in  'e  sofa — 

An'  I  didn't  see  how  'at  tould  be — 
So  I  stuck  my  head  way  wound  'e  torner, 

An'  there  w^as  my  Sis  on  his  knee. 

"An'  he  put  his  wight  arm  aw^ound  Sis's  waist, 

An'  he  dave  her  a  orful  hard  squeeze, 
An'  Betty,  she  dot  wed  as  a  beet — 

An'  sed,  'Oo  hurt,  Jack !     Stop,  dear — oh,  please  !' 

"Now,  Ma,  'oo  an'  Pa,  always  taught  me. 

If  any  one  ever  hurt  Bett, 
To  do  an'  see  \vhat  was  'e  matter. 

An'  tend  to  'e  trouble  she'd  met. 

"So  I  twawled  out  frum  under  'e  sofa. 

An'  Muwway  an'  Sis  looked  so  mad, 
Of  tourse  'ats  all  weight  for  ol'  Muwway, 

But  I  thought  'at  my  Sis  would  be  dlad. 
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"But  I  wasn't  afwaid,  an'  I  tol'  him — 
"Ook  here,  Mister  Muwway,'  I  sed — 

'If  'oo  ever  adane  hurt  my  sister, 
I'll  till  'go  until  'go  are  dead.' 

''  'Oh,  the  darned  'ittle  brat !'  sed  ol'  Muwway, 
'Oh,  the  cute  'ittle  boy!'  sed  my  Sis. 

An'  he  went  out  'e  door  in  a  huwway. 
An'  he  didn't  give  Sis  any  tiss." 

O.  R.  C,  '11. 


ALL'S   WELL  THAT  ENDS   WELL. 

"Humph!  Still  no  letter  from  that  ungrateful  wretch," 
muttered  Joe  McDowell,  as  he  opened  up  his  morning  mail, 
which  consisted  of  notices  that  accounts  were  due  and  over- 
due. "I'll  telegraph  the  scoundrel  right  now  to  send  that 
money  by  4  o'clock." 

The  fellow  being  thus  anathematized  was  William  Wells, 
a  former  friend  and  classmate  of  ]\IcDo well's,  who  had 
borrowed  $200  from  the  latter  at  their  graduation,  three 
years  before.  Since  leaving  college,  McDowell  had  heard 
about  his  old  chum's  taking  up  the  habit  of  gambling;  and, 
like  all  others  of  his  profession.  Wells  had  lost  all  respect 
for  honesty  and  decency. 

During  the  three  years  following  his  graduation,  Joe  liad 
made  money  rapidly ;  but  now  his  fortunes  were  changed. 
The  great  panic  had  not  only  swept  away  his  property,  but 
had  also  placed  him  heavily  in  debt.  Daily,  his  creditors 
were  threatening  to  sue  him  for  settlements.  His  financial 
condition,  along  with  the  panic,  liad  placed  him  so  that  he 
could  not  borrow  a  cent. 

Though  Joe  was  honest,  he  was  not  writing  and  tele- 
graphing so  eagerly  for  money  in  order  to  settle  off  credi- 
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tors'  accounts.  The  next  clay  was  Alice  Cary's  birthday. 
Joe  loved  her  dearly,  and  could  not  even  bear  the  idea  of 
not  giving  her  a  nice  present.  His  only  hope  was  that  Wells 
would  respond  to  his  urgent  message. 

Four  o'clock  came,  but  brought  with  it  no  answer  to 
either  letter  or  telegram.  *'If  I  receive  no  message  by  7 
o'clock,  I  intend  to  go  to  Alice  and  tell  her  my  exact  condi- 
tion," said  Joe,  despondently. 

Wearily  and  slowly  the  hours  dragged  by  until  7  o'clock 
came :  but  still  no  answer. 

''Good  evening!  Walk  right  in,"  was  the  cheerful  re- 
sponse to  the  loud  ring  upon  the  door  bell  of  Mr.  Cary's 
home.  Soon  Alice — for  it  was  she  who  responded  to  the 
bell — and  Joe  were  seated  in  the  elegantly  furnished  parlor. 
Poor  fellow !  How  nervous  he  was.  To  face  a  dozen  im- 
patient creditors  and  tell  them  that  he  had  no  money  was 
far  easier  than  to  make  this  confession  to  a  happy,  smiling 
girl.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  disconnected  con- 
versation about  the  weather  and  other  such  topics,  Joe 
became  more  composed.  Then  he  calmly  undertook  the 
hardest  task  of  his  life — the  result  of  which  he  could  not 
tell.  Alice  listened  with  intense  interest  until  he  had  fin- 
ished his  story;  but  Joe  had  already  read  in  her  face  that 
she  was  the  same  to  him,  even  though  she  knew  that  he 
was  only  a  poor  boy.  Alice  told  him  that  by  his  confes- 
sion he  had  won — forever  won — her  confidence  and  admi- 
ration. 

A  business  engagement  at  8  o'clock  forced  Joe  to  bid 
Alice  good-night. 

The  young  man  hurrying  down  the  street  was  not  the 
man  of  an  hour  ago.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  brighten 
up.  The  jam  and  push  of  the  crowd  did  not  irritate  him 
in  the  least.  Just  as  he  was  passing  a  large  restaurant, 
where  the  street  was  very  crowded,  some  one  thrust  some- 
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thing  into  Joe's  hand.  Involuntarily,  he  took  hold  of  it, 
and,  upon  examination,  he  found  that  it  was  a  purse  con- 
taining $200.  "Good  Lord !"  he  explaimed,  wheeling  about ; 
but  the  person  who  had  so  surprised  him  had  vanished  in 
the  crowd.  ''Why,  Wells,"  thought  he,  ''ought  to  have 
waited  and  received  my  heartiest  thanks.  Perhaps,  he 
thought  from  the  tone  of  my  letters  that  I  would  come 
nearer  kicking  than  thanking  him.  However,  I  am  glad 
he  still  has  pride  enough  to  be  ashamed  of  the  way  he  has 
done."  But  my!  the  rascal  would  have  saved  me  of  a  trying 
ordeal  had  he  done  this  one  hour  sooner — yet  it  is  not  too 
late." 

The  following  morning  Alice  seemed  unusually  cheerful ; 
but  her  father  was  cross,  and  seemed  troubled  about  some- 
thing. So  unpleasant  had  the  early  part  of  the  day  been 
spent,  that  she  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when  Mr.  Cary 
prepared  to  leave  for  his  office. 

"Alice,"  called  he,  in  a  gruff  voice,  "have  you  seen  any- 
thing of  my  purse  that  I  laid  here  on  this  table  yesterday 
afternoon?" 

"No,  father,"  responded  a  kindly  voice. 

"Well,  some  one  has  moved  it;  for  I  am  sure  I  left  it 
here  on  this  table  beside  the  radiator,"  he  muttered. 

Mr.  Cary  carefully  questioned  each  one  of  the  servants 
concerning  the  missing  article,  but  none  of  them  knew  any- 
tliing  about  it.  He  did  not  doubt  tlie  truth  of  their  asser- 
tions; for  he  had  tested  their  honesty  time  and  again,  and 
found  each  one  of  them  trustworthy. 

"Has  any  one  been  here?"  asked  he  of  Alice. 

"Why,  no  fa — well — yes — Joe  called  last  night,"  was 
the  timid  answer. 

"So  he  has  been  here  again,  has  he?  I  have  been  want- 
ing to  speak  to  you  for  some  time  upon  this  very  subject — 
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there  is  no  better  time  than  now.  Do  you  know  that  that 
boy's  business  has  gone  to  the  devil?  Besides,  he  is  this 
very  minute  overwhehiiingly  in  debt.  He  has  neither  credit 
nor  respect.  You  have  my  orders  not  to  see  him  again — 
understand  that  ?'' 

''Father,"  replied  Alice,  calmly,  ''you  didn't  object  to 
Joe's  suit  so  long  as  you  thought  him  wealthy.  Last  night, 
he  broke  the  sad  news  of  his  failure  to  me.  Yet  I  love  him 
all  the  more  for  it ;  because  he  is  so  honest — so  sincere. 
Oh !  how  can  you  be  so  unjust  to  him!" 

"I  mean  just  what  I  say,"  he  stormed.     "You  shall — " 

"Ting-er-ling-ling,"  interrupted  the  door  bell.  As  the 
enraged  father  opened  the  door,  the  postman  handed  him  a 
small  package.  Without  waiting  to  see  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  he  hastily  tore  off  the  wrapping,  and  there  found 
a  beautiful  necklace,  with  the  following  card :  "With  Best 
Wishes.     Joe  McDowell." 

"Ah,  yes!"  he  exclaimed,  "this  confirms  my  idea  exactly." 

"What  idea?"  questioned  Alice. 

"This  gentleman,"  replied  he,  sarcastically,  "that  you  say 
is  so  'honest  and  sincere,'  has  stolen  my  own  money,  and 
bought  you  this  present.  Blockheaded  fool !  He  hasn't 
even  sense  enough  to  be  a  rogue." 

"Surely — surely  you  do  not  accuse  Joe  of  so  base  an 
act?"  wailed  the  girl. 

"Don't  you  take  up  for  him  again.  He  is  guilty  as  sure 
as  I  am  alive.  He  acknowledged  to  you  last  night  that  he 
had  no  money ;  nobody,  much  less  him,  can  borrow  any  now 
— my  purse  is  gone — here  is  the  proof  of  where  it  went," 
said  he  pointing  to  the  necklace.  "You  sit  right  down,"  he 
continued,  "and  write  that  villain  the  plain  facts  about  this 
case — leave  nothing  out — while  I  wrap  up  this  abominable 
thing,  and   remail   it  to  the   sneak.      Of   course,   it   really 
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belongs  to  me,  but  I  am  willing  to  lose  $200  to  let  him  know 
that  I  have  found  out  what  kind  of  a  character  he  is." 

Reluctantly,  Alice  did  as  she  was  commanded,  although 
every  word  that  she  wrote  was  like  an  arrow  piercing  her 
heart.  In  the  letter  she  told  Joe  of  the  accusation  her  father 
had  made  against  him,  the  evidence  that  pointed  strongly 
against  him,  and  her  father's  orders,  forbidding  his  com- 
ing any  more  ;  but  she  added :  *'You  still  have  my  confidence. 
Prove  yourself  innocent."  Soon  this  letter  and  a  small 
package  were  dropped  into  the  postoffice. 

''Great  heavens!"  exclaimed  Joe,  as  he  read  this  same 
letter  an  hour  later,  "what  rascal  has  done  this?  That 
scoundrel.  Wells — it  wasn't  he  that  paid  me  after  all.  But 
who  could  have  done  this?  I  have  made  a  fool  of  myself 
by  being  caught  in  some  low-down  scoundrel's  trap.  'Prove 
yourself  innocent !'  I  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  rotation 
of  the  earth."  He  saw  in  a  flash  the  precariousness  of  his 
condition.  Who  would  believe  so  incredulous  a  story  as 
his?    He  scarcely  believed  it  himself. 

As  the  depressed  young  man  went  about  from  day  to 
day,  "Prove  yourself  innocent"  was  constantly  ringing  in 
his  ears.  One  week  had  passed,  but  his  case  had  only 
grown  to  be  still  more  mysterious.  "Certainly,  this  infernal 
case  would  baffle  every  detective  in  the  city.  With  no  clue 
whatever,  I  can  never  clear  myself,  and  must  forever 
lose — it  is  too  horrible  to  think  of,"  Joe  muttered. 

On  the  eighth  day  after  tliis  great  calamity  had  befallen 
him,  Joe  boarded  a  car  to  go  to  his  office.  He  took  a  seat 
just  opposite  two  men.  Their  mentioning  a  familiar  name 
caused  him  to  listen  intently,  and  he  heard  the  following 
story:      "You   see,"   said   the  man   silling  nearest   to  Joe, 

"William  Wells, a  rounder  from  S ,  came  over  to  try  his 

hand  against  us.  We  went  back  to  our  regular  ])lace  in  ihe 
rear  of  McPhord's  restaurant.     Wells  claimed  I  hat  he  had 
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only  $200,  and  he  lost  it  as  fast  as  the  cards  could  be  dealt. 
As  an  excuse,  he  accused  us  of  cheating,  and  was  about  to 
give  us  away  to  the  officials.  Of  course,  we  couldn't  stand 
that ;  so,  while  he  was  out  looking  for  a  policeman,  we  de- 
cided to  give  him  his  money  back.  I  stepped  into  the 
restaurant,  and,  after  pointing  out  Wells,  I  told  a  negro 
waiter  to  give  him  this  purse.  The  negro  boy  knew  the 
character  of  the  fellows  that  frequented  our  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  he  soon  returned,  saying:  'I  jes'  slipped  it  in  his 
hand,  den  fairly  flew.'  Then,  in  walks  Wells  with  his  offi- 
cer, and — " 

Joe  heard  no  more  of  this  story,  because  the  car  had 
stopped  in  front  of  Mr.  Cary's  home.  He  jumped  off  and 
ran  up  the  walk,  but  Alice  had  already  seen  him,  and  opened 
the  door,  crying:  *'We  haven't  told  anybody.  How  on 
earth  did  you  hear  it  so  soon  ?" 

"Hear  of  what?"  gasped  Joe. 

"Why  papa  found  his  purse  this  morning  over  behind  the 
radiator,  and — Joe — er — he  says  you  can  come  back." 

Joe  gently  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  away  the  tears 
of  joy — silently  saying,  "All's  well  that  ends  well." 


A   DEBATE. 

Query :  Resolved,  "That  the  Small  School  Prepares  a 
Child  Better  for  Life  Than  Does  the  Large  School." 

Negative. 

It  has  been  said,  "America  for  Americans,  and  for  their 
children."  It  is  our  boast  that  we  are  a  people  who  aim 
for  the  highest  of  educational  principles  on  which  rest  the 
bedrocks  of  our  democracy — the  greatest  of  all  govern- 
ments. But  what  is  the  good,  I  ask,  to  be  derived  from 
laboring  to  hold  up  a  nation  which  our  grandfathers  have 
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placed  among  the  topmost  of  the  worldly  great,  if  we  are  to 
be  compelled  to  pass  it  down  to  a  generation  utterly,  too 
illiterate  to  carry  it  on  to  the  place  where  its  founders  aimed 
that  it  should  attain — as  a  small  school  graduate  is,  per- 
force, bound  to  be  ? 

A  people  who  have  had  only  the  most  meager  preparation 
can  have  none  other  but  the  rnost  meager  and  narrow  views 
of  life  and  government.  To  be  efficient  in  all  things,  a 
people  must  have  the  best  of  educational  advantages,  and 
that  is  only  found  in  our  larger,  most  up-to-date,  modern- 
equipped,  and  best  taught  schools.  Not  every  man  or  wo- 
man, girl  or  boy,  who  goes  into  a  schoolroom  can  be  called 
a  teacher  any  more  than  every  boy  who  goes  out  on  the 
football  field  can  be  called  a  player. 

A  teacher  that  is  a  teacher,  must  take  a  keen  interest  in 
all  his  pupils,  must  be  willing  to  make  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice for  them  and  for  their  welfare.  To  obtain  such  a 
teacher,  we  must  have  the  price,  and  also  must  the  school 
be  backed  by  a  large  number  of  deeply  interested  and  enthu- 
siastic patrons,  which  circumstances  never  surround  our 
small  schools ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not  enough 
to  a  small  school  to  warrant  business  men  to  waste  their 
time  away  on  a  poorly  managed,  poorly  taught,  school  set 
away  off  somewhere  in  some  out  of  the  way  place,  on  a 
deserted  hillside,  or,  worse  still,  in  the  dirty,  germ-infested 
suburbs  of  a  large  city.  Thus,  we  see  clearly,  large  schools 
are  best;  because  they  are  in  every  'sense  of  the  word  up-to- 
date  schools — schools  worthy  of  the  name,  taught  by  com- 
petent up-to-date  teachers — teachers  who  are  earnest,  hon- 
est, and  concientious.  To  obtain  such  teachers,  a  school 
must  be  above  financial  embarrassment,  which  only  the 
larger  ones  are. 

My  honorable  opponent  has  so  vividly  ])icturcd  to  you  a 
very  striking  scene  of  a  snug  little  schoolhouse  nestled  away 
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somewhere  among  the  trees  of  some  sunny  hillside,  where 
all  is  quiet  and  cozy.  A  pretty,  sedate  little  school  teacher 
sits  very  meekly  in  owe  corner  and  pats  the  little  curly  heads 
as  she  hears  the  lesson  or  so  tenderly  makes  a  correction — 
unique  little  affair  to  be  sure,  where  all  are  cheery  and 
happy. 

A  very  good  plan  this,  if  we  are  going  to  take  lessons  in 
studies  of  the  unreal,  but  it  is  the  most  theoretical  and  nar- 
rowest conception  of  a  school  possible.  He  has  very  wit- 
tingly omitted  a  plain,  cold  statement  of  the  facts  as  they 
exist  today  in  our  practical,  everyday  small-school  life.  He 
has  all  so  gracefully  declined  to  give  you  anything  regard- 
ing the  poor  preparation  of  the  teachers  that  are  placed  in 
his  dear  small  school.  He  has  not  opened  his  lips  as  to  the 
large  number  of  open,  poorly  ventilated,  unsanitary,  cold 
and  dreary,  school  buildings  that  shadow  our  fair  South- 
land today.  He  has  left  out  entirely  the  countless  number 
of  poorly  fed  and  still  more  poorly  clothed  children  that  are 
forced  to  sit  the  long  winter  out  in  some  cold  hovel  where 
they  are  sent  by  some  careless  parent  to  ''git  er  edication 
bettern  yo'  daddy  er  yer  mammy  ever  got." 

Truly,  there  is  nothing  sadder  to  my  mind  than  to  see  the 
suffering  inflicted  upon  our  little  children  in  our  hut-schools 
— they  are  forced  to  suffer  their  tender  lives  away  in  mis- 
ery at  what  should  be  the  greatest  pleasure  of  their  child- 
hood days.  Instead,  it  simply  tortures  in  the  extreme. 
Their  tender  bodies  are  forced  to  endure  hardships  too 
severe  for  mature  years.  Yet,  with  all,  they  are  expected  to 
quietly  and  patiently  submit  to  it  and  become  perfect  men 
and  women,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

It  takes  only  a  moment's  reflection  to  see  that  this  is  no 
fault  of  the  child  nor  the  teacher,  nor  even  the  parent 
directly,  but  wholly  due  to  the  lack  of  the  required  funds. 
Our  large  schools  are  no  such  misery  shops.     But,  despite 
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all  this,  my  honest  friend  over  here  has  the  face  to  tell  you 
that  a  small  school  is  the  place  where  the  best  of  educational 
advantages  are  to  be  had. 

If  the  small  schools  are  of  so  much  importance,  why  are 
our  wide-awake  business  men  of  today  spending  so  much 
of  their  valuable  time  trying  to  combine  two  or  more  of  the 
small  schools  into  one?  Is  it  not  to  get  them  together 
where  they  can  control  affairs  to  a  far  better  degree?  'Tis 
simply  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  old  maxim,  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall." 

A  large  and  well  organized  school  is  the  best  and  most 
practical  from  an  economical  standpoint,  for  it  seldom  is 
compelled  to  stop  on  account  of  shortage  in  supplies;  it 
always  commands  the  best  of  teachers,  enforces  the  latest 
methods  of  teaching,  uses  better  furniture,  and  controls  the 
sanitary  conditions  better  than  can  the  small  school;  for 
"small  boats  must  paddle  near  the  shore." 

A  small  school  has  nothing  to  employ  the  youngster's 
mind  during  the  recreation  periods  but  the  fear  of  the  big 
stick  standing  in  the  corner.  There  are  no  games  provided, 
no  apparatus  for  exercise,  and  if  the  word  library  is  men- 
tioned, an  expression  of  terror  comes  over  the  face  of  all 
in  the  neighborhood. 

It  would  be  far  wiser  for  some  scientific  fool  to  attempt 
a  railroad  track  to  Mars  than  for  us  to  expect  our  children 
to  be  fitted  for  life  in  these  measly  old  pneumonia  and 
catarrh  shops,  that  my  most  esteemed  friend  persists  in  call- 
ing an  ideal  school  for  giving  a  child  a  life's  preparation. 
Go  with  me  into  a  well-equipped  school  and  note  what 
is  found  there.  The  first  thing  that  we  notice  is  the  purity 
and  freshness  of  the  air.  Next,  the  children  arc  all  clean 
and  warm,  and  seem  interested  in  what  they  are  doing.  A 
deep  stillness  prevails,  such  as  we  find  in  places  of  deep 
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study.  In  short,  all  seem  satisfied  and  busy.  No  hungry- 
looking  faces  are  seen,  they  are  all  bright  and  cheerful. 

My  worthy  friend  may  tell  you  that  a  large  school  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  feeding  of  the  children. 
But  see  for  yourselves  what  the  large  schools  of  the  far 
East  are  doing  for  their  underfed  school  children.  A  few 
years  ago,  upon  the  advice  of  the  medical  authorities,  the 
public  schools  of  Berlin  tried  the  experiment  of  feeding 
and  giving  .medical  aid  to  just  one-half  of  their  school 
children.  Within  the  short  space  of  two  months  the  change 
for  the  better  was  so  great  that  the  government  made  it  a 
law  for  the  school  to  feed  and  furnish  clothing  to  the  school 
children  at  public  expense.  Nor  did  they  stop  at  this. 
They  traced  the  diseases  back  to  the  overworked  mother, 
and  caused  the  government  to  take  steps  to  give  these 
mothers  more  time  for  their  home  dutes. 

This  new  work  in  school  management  drifted  to  our  own 
shores  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  First,  it  came  to  New 
York,  on  to  Chicago,  then  to  St.  Louis  and  thus  all  over  the 
country  where  the  schools  were  large  enough  to  support  it ; 
but  it  cannot  be  carried  on  in  small  schools. 

Among  other  things,  it  was  noticed  that  the  eyesight 
was  a  source  of  much  pain  and  trouble.  Upon  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that  this  was  largely  due  to  the  way  the 
light  was  admitted  into  the  building,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  prevent  such  conditions.  A  small  school  must  plod 
on  with  all  these  inconveniences  because  they  are  not  able 
to  afford  any  other. 

There  is  one  other  advantage  in  a  large  school  that  can- 
not be  had  in  a  small  one.  The  large  school  building  may 
be  used  for  purposes  other  than  teaching.  When  the  house 
is  large  and  well-planned,  it  may  be  used  for  social,  political 
and  literary  functions.  It  is  the  more  suited  for  this  than 
any  other  building  in  the  community,  for  the  reason  that 
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it  is  in  the  center  of  the  neighborhood.  It  belongs  as  much 
to  one  person  as  another,  and  all  can  gather  there  and  have 
a  royal  good  time  or  business  meeting,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Taken  all  together,  in  a  community  where  you  find  a  large 
and  well  organized  school,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  thrift 
and  prosperity. 

Now,  to  summarize :  We  see  that  large  schools  have 
marked  advantages  over  the  small  school  in  that  they  are 
equipped  better,  their  teachers  are  of  a  higher. educational 
type  and  of  a  purer  character,  medical  aid  is  furnished 
when  necessary  at  public  expense,  the  total  physical  comfort 
of  the  child  is  more  closely  looked  after — food  and  clothing 
furnished  when  necessity  demands,  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  vastly  superior,  and  the  patrons  are  not  always  finding 
fault  with  the  authorities.  Thus,  it  is  clear,  that  the  large 
school  is  by  far  the  better  for  preparing  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  America  to  meet  the  ever-changing  vicissitudes 
of  life  which  our  modern  methods  of  living  force  upon 
them.  A.  L.  Harris,  '09. 


THE  BURGLAR. 

Jack  Barret  had  just  finished  a  very  busy  day,  and  liad  a 
very  satisfied  look  on  his  face  as  he  strode  down  Seventy- 
second  street,  towards  his  hotel.  He  was  a  native  of  one  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  was  in  Xew  York  on  some  busi- 
ness, which  was  turning  out  very  favoral)ly.  He  soon 
reached  his  hotel  and,  it  being  after  midniglit,  he  carefully 
climbed  the  stairs  to  his  room,  instead  of  using  the  elevator, 
the  custodian  of  which  was  blissfully  traveling  in  the  "land 
of  nod." 

''Let's  see,"  he  mused,  "was  my  room  on  the  fourth  floor 
or  the  fifth?  Confound  these  large  hotels  anyway.  Yes — I 
reckon  it  was  the  fifth — I'm  certain  of  it." 
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He  o'^e'^ed  his  door  ard  carefully  felt  for  t':e  swi'c'i,  which 
somehow  he  co'uld  not  find.  Fortunately  he  had  a  pocket 
searchlight,  wliich  he  took  out  and  flashed.  His  astonish- 
ment was  supreme,  when  the  light  rested  on  a  chair  which 
had  an  assortment  of  c'othes  on  it,  which  he  was  quite  cer- 
tain he  had  never  worn ;  that  is,  unless  engaged  in  college 
theatricals.  In  fact,  it  crossed  his  dazed  mind  that  they  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  weaker  sex. 

''By  jove,"  he  muttered,  I  must  get  out  of  here  at  once, 
I'll—" 

He  was  surprised  and  startled  to  find  himself  suddenly  in 
the  glare  of  another  pocket  searchlight,  and  to  notice,  with  a 
nervous  tremor,  that  alongside  of  it  gleamed  the  barrel  of  a 
.32.  It  did  not  make  him  feel  more  comfortable  to  notice 
that  it  did  not  waver. 

"Hands  up,"  came  a  clear  feminine  voice,  from  the  dark- 
ness behind  the  light;  'Tve  got  my  pistol  on  you,  and  if  you 
move — I'll  shoot." 

The  earnest  tone  frightened  him.  ''Oh,  say,"  he  began, 
as  she  pressed  the  button  connected  with  the  ofiice;  "I — I 
really — there's  some  mistake.     I — " 

"vShut  up."  came  the  command;  "you  may  tell  your  whole 
story  to  the  judge  tomorrow." 

Just  at  this  juncture,  the  sleepy-looking  night- clerk  ar- 
rived, and  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door,  said :  "Well,  Miss. 
Did  you  rin-^-p"  Then,  as  the  full  purport  of  the  tableau 
burst  upon  l^im,  he  retreated  precipitately.  "Ow — say,  is  it 
a  b— bur — burglar.  Y — Y — You  h — hold  him  a  minute, 
and  I'll  phone  f — for  th — the  officers."  In  spite  of  Barret's 
plight,  he  could  not  help  smiling  as  he  heard  the  man's  foot- 
stens  scuttling  down  the  hall.  The  clerk,  at  least,  was 
afraid  of  him,  even  if  the  woman  before  him  was  not. 

In  an  incredibly  sl^ort  space  of  time,  two  burly  policemen 
were  in  t^^e  i-oom  and  Barret  was  securely  bound. 
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All  attempts  he  made  to  explain  the  situation  were  met 
by  rough  usage,  so  after  a  while  he  ceased  to  expostulate. 
As  they  were  taking  him  out,  he  turned  to  his  captor,  who, 
by  the  light  of  the  electricity  which  was  now  on,  he  saw  was 
a  remarkably  pretty  girl  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  and 
said:  "Aladam,  I  can  scarcely  blame  you  for  your  actions;  I 
can  only  assure  you  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  horrible  mis- 
take. I  came  into  this  room  quite  by  accident.  I  presume 
mine  is  on  the  next  floor.  You  will  discover  your  error 
some  day,  and  will  then  feel  sorry.     Good-night." 

The  man's  natural  gentleness  of  manner,  and  handsome, 
high-bred  face,  surprised  an  involuntary  "Good-night" 
from  the  girl ;  whereupon  the  officers  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment, and  hustled  their  unresisting  captor  off.  After  reach- 
ing the  station,  the  sergeant  assigned  him  to  a  cell  to  await 
a  hearing  in  the  morning. 

After  the  man  had  been  taken  away,  the  courageous  girl 
suffered  from  the  reaction  of  the  nervous  strain.  In  spite 
of  her  outward  calm,  she  was  of  a  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment, and  the  events  of  the  night  had  affected  her  greatly. 

Soon  she  rehearsed,  in  her  mind,  the  events  of  the  night. 
The  man's  gentlemanly  bearing  and  words  came  back  to  her. 
What  if  she  had  made  a  mistake — she  was  sure  she  had. 
No  man  with  such  a  handsome  face  could  be  a  burglar;  and, 
then,  even  if  he  was  innocent,  her  evidence  woukl  be  suffi- 
cient to  convict  him,  and  she  would  be  constantly  haunted 
by  the  thought  that  she  had  sent  an  innocent  man  to  jail. 
Innocent?  Yes,  she  really  thought  him  innocent.  But  how 
coukl  she  get  out  of  it  now.  Ah,  she  liad  it;  it  was  very 
plain  that  unless  she  appeared  against  him.  there  would  be 
no  charge  and  he  would  go  free.  She'd  do  it.  The  man 
had  seen  the  last  of  her. 

As  for  the  man,  he  was  not  as  surprised  as  perhaps  he 
should  have  been  when  his  case  was  called  for  a  prclimi- 
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nary  hearing,  and  no  prosecutrix  appeared.  After  a  well- 
meant  warning  from  ''His  Honor,"  to  "be  more  careful  in 
the  future,"  he  was  set  at  liberty  and  went  direct  to  the 
hotel.  The  day  clerk  was  on  duty,  and  beyond  the  fact  that 
a  burglar  had  been  captured  by  Miss  Harcourt,  the  previous 
night,  no  details  were  known,  except  the  night  clerk's  heroic 
actions,  as  told  by  himself.  That  the  criminal  (?)  was 
handsome  young  Barret,  no  one  even  suspected;  therefore, 
the  excitement  he  had  dreaded  on  his  return  to  the  hotel  was 
not  forthcoming.  He  walked  into  the  reception  room,  and 
calling  a  bell-boy,  sent  his  card  up  to  Miss  Harcourt,  whose 
name  he  had  seen  on  the  register. 

The  boy  presented  the  card  to  the  young  lady,  with  the 
gratis  information  that  the  good-looking  young  man  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  reception  room.  She  looked  at  the 
neatly  engraved  card,  "Jol''^  Barret;  who  on  earth  is  he? 
Oh — oh,  I  know.  It's  Brother  Jim's  college  room-mate,  who 
Jim  wrote  to  call  on  me.  I  remember  now.  Yes,  John 
Barret — that's  the  man.  I  wonder  what  he  looks  like. 
According  to  Jim  he's  a  combination  of  Apollo,  Adonis  and 
Hercules,  with  all  defects  thrown  out.  Well.  I'll  go  down 
to  meet  this  paragon  now,"  and  with  a  last  satisfied  glance 
at  the  mirror  she  descended  the  steps. 

She  walked  with  that  free,  easy  stride,  common  to 
healthy  college  girls,  into  the  room,  with  hand  half  extended. 
Seeing  the  man  standing  with  his  broad  shoulders  towards 
the  door,  she  rapidly  advanced,  and  started  to  speak : 

"Mr.  Barret,  your  card  was  just  brought  to  me,  I  sup- 
pose— "  the  man  turned  and  gazed  full  into  the  girl's  eyes. 
She  was  startled  out  of  her  accustomed  calm  poise;  "Oh,  it's 
— it's — th — the  b — burglar,  er — er — a — excuse  me,  but  I 
thought — that  is,  I  expected  to  see  a  Mr.  John  Barret  in 
here.  And — and — I'm — a — rather  glad  they — they  set  you 
free — I  know  it  was  some  mistake." 
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''Thank  yon,"  retnrned  the  man.  ''By  the  way,  I  am  Jack 
Barret — I  jnst  sent  my  card  np  to  explain  to  yon  how.  last 
night,  I  stnmbled  into  yonr  room  by  mistake." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered;  "but — but  are  you  the  Mr. 
Barret  that  went  to  Yale  with  my  brother,  Jim  Harcourt?" 

"Jim  Harcourt?"  he  shouted,  springing  forward;  "your 
brother — good  gracious — I — I'm  delighted  to  meet  you — 
even  if  our  meeting  was  somewhat — er — er — romantic." 

"Yes,  quite  romantic,"  she  returned,  blushingly,  as  she 
recollected  her  costume  at  their  first  meeting;  "but,  but,  then, 
I  always  did  admire  'Raffles,'  you  know.  Didn't  you  get 
Brother  Jim's  letter  telling  you  I  was  here,  and  asking  you 
to  call?" 

"Letter?     No,  I  never  received  any  letter." 

"That's  peculiar — he  certainly  wrote  and  told  you  to  call 
— and — and  sort  of  look  out  for  me." 

"Oh,  he  did,  eh?  Just  like  Jim  to  have  the  letter  still  in 
his  pocket.  I'll  bet  I  can  quote  him  without  seeing  the  let- 
ter. I  know  one  of  his  phrases  was,  'Give  sister  a  good 
time;'  now,  own  up — wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it — it  was." 

"I  knew^  it.  Now,  look  here,  I  intend  to  act  exactly  as  it 
I  had  received  the  letter,  and  I'll  start  this  afternoon  at  two. 
I'll  be  ready  to  take  you  driving  then." 

"Well — but — I — this  is  somewhat  sudden,  and — " 

"No,  'ands,'  or  'buts'  about  it.  I'll  be  here  at  two  for  you, 
and  you'll  go  driving  with  me." 

Incidentally,  they  did  go  driving  at  precisely  that  hour. 

Two  weeks  later  the  following  exchange  to  telcgiams 
took  place : 
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July  17,  1908. 
Mr.  James  Harcourt,  210  Plain  St.,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. : 

Have  met  your  sister,  and  she  is  mine.     Married  this 
morning  at  ten.     Regards  to  my  new  relatives. 

Jack  Barret. 
And  in  reply : 

July  17,  1908. 
Mr.  Jack  Barret,  Hotel  Savoy,  New  York  City: 

Expected  your  telegram  a  week  ago.     Congratulations. 

Jim. 

O.  R.  C,  1911. 
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It  is  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  bid  adieu  to 
our  old  friend,  Nineteen  Hunch-ed  and  Eight,  and  set  an- 
other milestone  beside  the  pathway  of  our  lives.     Whether 

we  would  or  not,  we  are  irresistibly  ini- 
The  Old  Year.        ])elled  by  some  vague,  intangible  force  to 

sto])  for  a  moment  to  think  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  passing  of  the  years.     We  are   forced   to 
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remember  that,  "We  can  never  pass  this  way  again,"  and  to 
ask  ourselves  what  inscription  shall  be  engraved  upon  the 
shaft  of  Nineteen  Eight.  Have  we  improved  upon  last 
year's  record,  or  must  the  passing  year  mark  a  lowering  of 
our  standard  ? 

However  the  case  may  be,  let  us  turn  to  the  future  with 
the  firm  determination  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
past,  we  will  conduct  ourselves  as  men.  Then,  looking  back 
as  the  years  go  by,  we  may  experience  the  same  inspiration 
felt  by  the  poet,  as  he  drew  his  beautiful  lesson  from  the 
sight  of  the  chambered  nautilus,  and  sang  those  beautiful 
lines : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  are  free. 
Leaving  thine  out-grown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea. 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine!  Yes,  the  year  that  some 
of  us,  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  placed  upon  our  watch- 
fobs  nearly  five  years   ago  has   actually  arrived,   bringing 

with  it  a  store  of  pleasant  anticipations. 
The  New  Year.       For  some  of  us,  it  marks  the  beginning 

of  the  "homestretch"  of  our  college 
course;  for  others,  it  marks  the  beginning  of  another 
"lap;"  for  all  of  us,  it  marks  the  opening  of  a  new^ 
chapter  in  the  record  of  our  lives.  With  its  changing 
vicissitudes,  we  know  full  well,  there  must  come  to  each 
of  us  both  pleasure  and  pain;  yet,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
within  the  power  of  every  man  to  make  of  this  year  just 
zchaf  he  linll.  "Optimistic,"  you  say?  If  so,  then,  we  are 
glad  to  be  an  optimist.     Who,  indeed,  can  be  more  of  a 
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parasite,  preying  upon  society,  than  is  the  long-faced  pessi- 
mist, as  he  drags  along  through  life,  seeking  trouble  here, 
making  trouble  there,  finding  trouble  everywhere,  until  life 
becomes  one  dark,  melancholy  dream?  Look  at  life  from 
the  bright  side.  Don't  let  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Nine 
shake  hands  with  a  pessimist.  Remember  the  possibilities 
that  the  year  brings  with  it.     Here's  luck  to  both  of  us! 

Of  all  the  evils  of  student  life,  let  us  seek  to  avoid  that 
easiest  acquired  and  hardest  shaken  of  all  habits — the  habit 
of  loafing.  A  speaker  has  well  compared  each  day  of  a 
man's  life  to  twenty-four  golden  dollars. 
Don't  Loaf.  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  this  comparison 
were  real :  how  different  would  be  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  would  spend  our  time ;  how  many  wasted 
hours  would  be  turned  to  account ;  how  careful  we  would 
be  to  see  how  each  minute  was  spent ;  how  systematic  we 
would  be  in  all  our  work. 

How  many  hours  of  your  day  can  you  account  for  ?  Yet, 
you  say  that  you  are  hard-worked.  Why  don't  you  revise 
your  schedule,  and  spend  your  hours  with  thought  and  care  ? 
Gold  may  be  spent  and  then  replaced :  an  hour  lost  is  gone 
forever.  Be  a  ''tight-wad"  with  your  time,  not  your  money. 
Take  thought  for  your  time ;  "For  time's  the  stuff  that 
life's  made  of." 

How  often  in  the  course  of  the  week  do  you  ever  stop  to 
think? 

"Why,  often,"  you  reply  promptly;  "I've  been  trying  for 
the  last  five  minutes  to  think  whether  '])udd'n'  day' 
Think.       was  yesterday  or  day  after  tomorrow  !" 

We  reluctantly  concede  the  point,  and  bc^"  tliat 
thought  for  the  necessities  of  the  stomach  be  eliminated  from 
our  ])res('nt  consideration.  Again,  we  propound  our  f|ues- 
tion. 
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"Think?  You  bet  I  do.  Why,  man,  I  spent  twenty 
minutes  last  night  trying  to  decide  whether  to  get  a  brown 
suit  or  a  black,  and  thirty-five  in  trying  to  prove  to  my 
room-mate  that  Ty  Cobb  had  better  chances  than  Hans 
Wagner  to  lead  the  world  in  batting  next  season.  Think? 
Sure  I  do." 

''But,"  we  ask,  with  due  regard  for  fashion  and  baseball, 
''Do  you  ever  think  upon  anything  higher  and  better  than 
this?" 

"Sure,  'brother,'  I  spent  the  rest  of  my  time  until  ten  last 
night  wondering  wdiy  my  girl  wouldn't  answer  my  last  let- 
ter, and  figuring  on  how  I  could  get  out  of  'Dutch.'  Humph, 
ain't  those  high  thoughts?  But  I  flunked  on  'Dutch'  this 
morning,  and  didn't  get  my  letter,  either!  Seems  to  me 
like  I've  been  doing  most  too  much  thinking.     So  long." 

"But  say!  Hold  on!  What  are  you  coming  to  college 
for,  anyway?"  we  shout  after  him. 

Kind  reader,  he  has  gone;  he  is  incorrigible;  only  the 
stray  wTeath  of  cigarette  smoke  floating  lazily  around  yon- 
der corner  bears  witness  of  his  erstwhile  presence.  Unfor- 
tunately, then,  it  is  to  you  that  we  must  turn  with  our  ques- 
tion: 

What,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  a  college  educa- 
tion ?  Are  hundreds  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  South  Caro- 
lina undergoing  hardships  and  privations  in  order  that  their 
children  may  be  taught  to  work  out  the  relationships  borne 
to  each  other  by  geometrical  figures  which  they  will  prob- 
ably never  see  or  hear  of  again ;  to  study  the  laws  of  nature 
governing  phenomena  which  happen  now  just  as  they  did 
before  man  emerged  from  barbarism,  and  will  continue — 
just  the  same — wdien  he  has  returned  to  the  dust  from 
whence  he  came  ?  Are  we  going  to  college  merely  to  study 
branches  of  science  and  of  literature,  the  majority  of  which 
will  never  be  of  anv  direct  use  to  us  in  our  after-life? 
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Indeed,  no.  Although  the  present  tendency  toward  a  prac- 
tical education  tends  to  teach  one  how  to  perform  the  duties 
which  will  actually  fall  to  his  lot  in  life,  we  feel  safe  in  say- 
ing that  the  ultimate  end — the  final  aim — of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  to  teach  one  how  to  think.  If  this  be  true,  are  we, 
then,  really  being  educated?  Are  we  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  offered  in  our  college  course?  Surely,  we 
would  do  well  to  begin  right  here  to  THINK. 


Constitution  of  South  Carolina  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical 

Association. 

ARTICLE  I— Title. 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  South  Carolina  Inter- 
Collegiate  Oratorical  Associatiox. 

ARTICLE  II— Objects. 

The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  develop  closer  and  more 
friendly  relations  between  the  colleges  of  the  State;  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  oratory  in  the  several  colleges;  and  to  hold  annual 
contests,  at  such  times  and  places  as  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  III— Membership. 
The  Association  is  composed  of  the  following  college  membership: 
Furman  University,  Wofford  College,  Clemson  Agricultural  College, 
Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  Erskine  College,  Newberry  Col- 
lege, and  such  other  institutions  as  shall  be  admitted  by  unanimous  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Association  present  at  any  annual  convention, 

ARTICLE  IV -Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Recorder,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Sealed  Marks,  one  from  each  of  the  six  colleges 
now  represented  in  the  Association,  and  alternating  annually  in  the  order 
of  colleges  as  named. 

Sec.  2.  All  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  the 
nominations  being  made  by  a  nominating  committee,  appointed  by  the 
President;  and  the  college  representative  receiving  a  majority  vote  shall 
be  decided  the  choice  of  the  Association. 
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Sec.  3.  The  President  of  the  Association,  on  his  retirement  from  office, 
and  ex-prizemen,  shall  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the  lionor  roll  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  new  officers  shall  take  their  seats  for  one  calendar  year. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  office  in  the  Association  shall  become  vacant,  the  student 
body  of  the  college  represented  by  the  vacating  officer  shall  have  power 
to  elect  his  successor. 

ARTICLE  V— Duties  of  Officeus. 

Sectiox  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings. He  shall  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  annual  contest;  shall  cast 
the  deciding  vote  in  all  cases  of  a  tie  in  the  convention;  shall  attach  his 
signature  to  certificate  of  membership;  and  shall  have  the  power  to  call 
special  meetings  at  his  discretion. 

Sec.  2.  The  Vice-President  shall  be  active  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and,  as  a  representative  of  his  institution,  he  shall  have  a 
voice  in  all  deliberations  of  the  committee.  In  case  of  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Vice-President  shall  become  the  active  President  of  the 
Association.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  annual 
contest. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  and  Recorder  to  keep  an 
accurate  copy  of  all  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  which 
shall  be  made  by  the  Association.  He  shall  also  keep,  in  suitable  record, 
the  membership  of  the  Association,  both  active  and  alumni,  according  to 
colleges  represented,  and  shall  keep  and  file  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  conventions,  and  copies  of  all  orations  delivered  in  annual  contests. 
He  shall  also  notify  each  college  of  the  Association  as  to  the  officers 
immediately  after  their  election. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  sign  and 
issue  certificates  of  personal  membership,  upon  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  shall  attend  to  such  correspondence  as  may  devolve  upon 
him,  and  any  other  duties  the  Association  may  authorize. 

Sec.  5.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  all  accounts  of  the  Association,  and 
pay  all  bills  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  He  shall  keep  on 
deposit  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Association;  shall  receive  all  dues, 
and  receipt  for  same. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks  shall  receive  and  keep  the 
grades  from  committee.  Section  A;  shall  not  open  them  except  in  the 
presence  of  committee.  Section  B,  on  night  of  contest;  and  shall  then 
and  there  assist  Section  B  in  combining  and  tabulating  the  grades  of  the 
two  committees. 

ARTICLE  VI — Executive  Co.mmittee. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  appoint,  annually,  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee,   consisting    of    one    representative     from     each    college    having 
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membership  in  the  Association.  No  officer,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vice-President,  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  audit  all 
accounts  before  they  are  presented  to  the  Association.  The  committee 
shall  decide  all  contests  in  regard  to  personal  membership. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  oratorical  contests  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  each  year,  at  its  meet- 


ARTICLE  VII— Committee  ox  Decisiox. 

Section  1.  Six  persons  shall  constitute  the  Committee  on  Decision. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Decision  shall  not  at  any  time  have 
been  connected  in  any  capacity,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  con- 
testing institution.  No  member  of  committee.  Section  A,  shall  be  selected 
from  South  Carolina. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal 
sections,  A  and  B.  Section  A  shall  be  selected  by  the  President  at  least 
sixty  days  previous  to  the  contest,  and  each  college  of  the  Association 
shall  l^e  notified  as  soon  as  practicable  of  the  committee's  selection  and 
acceptance.  This  committee,  Section  A,  shall  compare  all  orations  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  shall  grade  them  on  the  following  points:  Originality, 
thought  and  rhetoric,  giving  one  final  grade  for  each  oration.  This  grade 
shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred;  the  best  oration,  if  considered 
perfect,  being  grade  one  hundred,  and  the  remaining  orations  in  propor- 
tion to  their  merit  as  compared  with  the  first. 

Sec.  3.  Section  B  shall  be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee  at 
least  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest.  This  committee  section  shall 
grade  on  delivery.  All  points  shall  rank  equally;  shall  be  graded  without 
consultation,  each  member  of  the  section  giving  one  grade  to  each 
oration.  This  grade  shall  be  on  the  scale  of  one  hundred,  as  in 
Section  A. 

Sec.  4.  Any  college  of  the  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  object  to 
any  member  of  the  Committee  on  Decision,  but  not  more  than  two 
objections  shall  be  allowed  each  college,  and  such  objections  shall  be 
submitted  in  writing,  and  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President  at  least 
twenty-five  days  for  Section  A,  and  ten  days  for  Section  B,  previous  to 
the  contest. 

Sec.  5.  Tlie  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Association,  at  least 
twenty-five  days  before  the  contest,  shall  forward  a  typewritten  copy 
of  each  oration  to  each  member  of  the  committee.  Section  A,  who  shall 
grade  them  and  send  sealed  copies  of  their  grades  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Scaled  Marks.  These  grades  shall  reach  their  destination  at  least  four 
days  j)rcvious  to  the  contest.     Neither  the  names  of  the  authors,  nor  the 
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orations,  nor  the  institutions  represented,  shall  be  known  l)y  any  nieniher 
of  committee.  Section  A.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association  to  furnish  each  member  of  committee.  Section  A,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks. 

Sec.  6.  At  the  close  of  the  contest,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  audience 
assembled,  the  Secretary  of  Sealed  Marks,  assisted  by  the  members  of 
committee.  Section  B,  shall  make  a  final  average.  At  no  other  place  and 
time,  and  under  no  other  circumstances  whatsoever,  shall  any  of  the 
sealed  grades  be  opened. 

Sec.  7.  The  orator  whose  grade  from  all  members  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Decision  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  shall  be  awarded  the  first 
honor  medal.  The  orator  whose  grade  is  next  highest  shall  be  awarded 
the  second  honor  medal:  In  case  of  a  tie  for  first  or  second  honor,  or 
both,  committee,  Section  B,  shall  retire,  and,  without  consultation,  shall 
cast  one  sealed  ballot  for  the  orator,  or  orators,  judged  by  them  to  be 
most  entitled  to  the  prize,  or  prizes.  The  chairman  of  committee,  Section 
B,  shall  then  announce  to  the  audience  the  result.  The  markings  of  the 
entir  Committee  on  Decision  shall  be  published  in  at  least  one  daily 
newspaper. 

ARTICLE  VIII— Oratioxs. 

In  the  contests  of  this  Association  no  oration  shall  contain  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  words;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to 
construe  this  article  strictly  to  the  letter,  and  to  return  any  oration 
exceeding  the  above  limit.  Any  analysis,  outline  or  explanation  attached 
to  the  oration  shall  be  considered  a  part  thereof,  counted  and  graded 
accordingly.  All  orations  shall  be  composed  and  written  by  the  contest- 
ants themselves,  without  assistance;  and  as  regards  delivery,  they  shall 
receive  no  assistance  except  from  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  college 
they  represent,  on  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  contest. 

ARTICLE  IX— Representatiat:. 

The  mode  of  selection  of  the  contestants  from  each  college  shall  be 
decided  by  each  institution  forming  this  Association.  Each  college  shall 
be  entitled  to  only  one  representative,  and  he  shall  be  a  member  of  one 
of  the  literary  societies,  shall  be  an  undergraduate  at  the  time  of  his 
selection.  Each  representative  shall  have  made  and  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  three  typewritten  copies  of  his  oration  at  least  thirty  days 
previous  to  the  contest. 

ARTICLE  X— Fees. 

Sectiox  1.  Each  college  of  the  Association  shall  pay  an  annual  fee  of 
fifteen  dollars.  This  fee  shall  be  paid  at  least  thirty  days  previous  to 
the  contest. 

Sec.  2.  Each  contestant  shall  pay  a  fee  of  one  dollar.  Upon  the 
payment  of  this  fee  the  Treasurer  shall  issue  his  receipt,  which  shall  be 
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forwarded  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  who  shall  then  issue  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  in  the  Association,  and  shall  forward  it  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature.  Any  representative  who  shall  fail  to  pay  his  fee 
within  thirty  days  previous  to  the  contest  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  contest  for  prizes. 

ARTICLE  XI— Prizes. 

As  testimonials  of  success  in  the  contests  of  this  Association,  there 
shall  be  awarded  two  prizes:  As  first  honor,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value 
of  twenty  dollars;  as  second  honor,  a  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  ten 
dollars. 

ARTICLE  XII— Con\t:xtioxs. 

Sectiox  L  The  annual  convention  shall  consist  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  contestants  from  each  college  and  the  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  shall  meet  at  such 
lime  preceding  the  contest  as  the  President  may  direct.  Each  college 
representative  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  All  representatives  who 
take  part  in  the  contest,  and  all  officers  of  the  Association  present,  shall 
attend  the  convention.  Failure  to  do  so,  without  a  valid  excuse,  shall 
subject  the  offender  to  expulsion.  yMl  alumni  members  present  shall 
have  a  right  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention,  but  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  upon  any  question  except  a  motion  to  adjourn, 

ARTICLE    XIII — ExcLUsiox    from    Membership. 

Any  college  of  the  Association  failing  to  send  its  quota  of  representa- 
tives to  any  annual  contest  without  furnishing  to  the  Executive  Connnittee 
a  satisfactory  reason,  or  failing  to  pay  its  annual  dues  within  the  time 
limit,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  XIV— Contestants. 

Section  I.  The  order  of  speakers  shall  be  drawn  for  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  contest. 
Each  contestant's  place,  name  and  subject  of  oration  alone  shall  a})pear 
on  the  program. 

Sec.  2.  A  contestant  shall  not  apj)ear  in  uniform,  or  wear  college  colors, 
medals  or  j)ins,  and  no  college  banner  shall  be  j)laccd  in  any  position 
whatsoever  during  the  time  of  the  contest,  so  as  to  designate  the  repre- 
sentative of  any  college. 

Sec.  3.  The  successful  contestant  sli.ili  represent  the  Association  in  tlie 
Southern  Interstate  Oratorical  Association. 

A1{TICI>E    XV-Pl-HIKATlONS. 

The  Association  shall  have  no  otlicial  organ,  but  each  year  the  difVcrcnt 
colleges  shall  ])ul)lish,  in  the  .January  issue  of  their  inaga/iiies,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Association,  together  with  a  list  of  its  officers. 
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ARTICLE  XVI— AuTHOHiTY  Rkcouxized. 

All  questions  of  parliamentary  forms  and  usages  not  provided  for  by 
this  Constitution  shall  be  referred  to  "Roberts'  Rules  of  Order." 

ARTICLE  XVII— Amexdments. 

This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  of  the 
Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  college  representatives  present. 

OFFICERS. 

The  list  of  officers  is  as  follows: 

President — ■  E.  R.  Spencer,  Erskine. 

Vice-President — ]\L  L.  Kester,  Newberry. 

Recordincj  Secretary — L.  T.  Rhoades,  Furman. 

Treasurer— T.  G.  Rainsford,  S.  C.  M.  A. 

Corresponding  Secretary — R.  E.  Gonzales,  U.  of  S.  C. 

Secretary  Sealed  Marks — J.  H.  Glenn,  WofFord. 

Executive  Committee— G.  W.  Keitt,  Clemson  College;  Tom  F.  Hill, 
Wofford  College;  J.  R.  Quisenberry,  Furman  University;  H.  B.  Hare, 
Newberry  College;  M.  R.  Plaxco,  Erskine  College;  J.  F.  Muldrow,  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy;  J.  S.  Gregor,  Presbyterian  College  of  South 
Carolina;  John  L.  Cosgrove,  Charleston  College;  Halcott  B.  Thomas, 
University  of  South  Carolina. 


'-■^^ 


DEPARTMENT^ 


Editors : 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  ^09  A.  M.  SALLEY,  MJ 

/  am  nothing  if  not  critical. — Shakespeare. 

The  author  of  ''The  Surf,"  the  first  poem  in  the  Novem- 
ber Carolinian,  seems  to  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  all 
the  various  moods  and  tenses  of  the  ever-changing  sea. 
"Monah"  is  a  wild,  weird  tale  of  a  monomaniac,  and,  as  a 
story,  is  thoroughly  interesting;  but,  as  an  example  of  liter- 
ary form,  it  would  not  occupy  a  very  high  rank.  In  one 
place,  we  find  the  sentence,  ''*  *  *  we  saw  a  solitary  figure 
moving  along  this  road  toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
every  now  and  then  *  *  *  it  is  brought  out  in  distinct 
relief."  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  general  complexity  of 
the  structure  renders  the  antecedent  of  the  pronoun  it  rather 
difficult  to  discover  at  first  glance,  we  notice  that  the  tense 
changes  from  the  past  to  the  historical  present — a  change 
which  is  excusable  only  in  rare  cases.  In  another  connec- 
tion the  expression,  "ran  toward  the  direction/'  is  used. 
''The  Arm  of  Fate"  was  evidently  intended  for  a  detective 
story,  but  the  detective  work  fails  to  materialize.  There 
seems  to  be  no  motive  for  the  passing  of  the  death  sentence; 
and  we  fail  to  find  any  hint  given  as  to  the  time  or  scene  of 
the  plot.  The  same  material  could  have  been  made  into  a 
much  more  complete  story,  wherein  the  author  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  ofYered  to  display  his 
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ingenuity  in  creating  and  solving  a  more  or  less  complex 
mystery,  and  to  develop  one  or  two  interesting-  characters. 
The  denouement  is,  of  course,  justified.  Since  reading  the 
Reminiscences  of  Carolina  in  i8^y,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  college  boys  in  those  days  were  just  like  the 
college  boys  of  today,  only  more  so.  And  yet,  there  are  still 
some  old  men,  who,  perhaps,  thought  nothing  of  effecting  a 
jail  delivery,  in  which  some  policeman  got  his  head  broken, 
but  who  wring  their  hands,  and  sigh,  "What  a  terrible  game 
football  must  be !"  We  notice  that  the  meter  of  the  last  line 
of  the  second  and  third  verses  of  "A  Bacchanalian  Ballad" 
does  not  correspond  to  that  of  the  final  line  in  the  other 
verses.  But,  then,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  allowing  some 
leeway  to  those  who  have  imbibed  of  the  spirit  of  Bacchus; 
so,  perhaps,  we  might  put  the  above-mentioned  little  irregu- 
larity down  to  ''poetic  license."  In  "Old  Books  and  Their 
Lovers,"  Professor  Snowden  defines  some  bookish  terms, 
and  uses  some  very  straight  talk  to  certain  unmentionable 
persons  who  borrow  valuable  books,  and  interpret,  literally, 
the  advice  to  "make  what  you  read  your  own."  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  "Burying  the  Hatchet"  needs  any  apologies  to 
Mr.  Dooley.  It  can  stand  on  its  own  legs.  "Mr.  Dooley" 
might  have  "minchined,"  however,  that  the  occasion  of  the 
final  burial  of  the  hatchet  was  "the  most  joyful  funeral  I 
iver  had  the  pleasure  av  ittindin',  Hinnessy."  The  last 
story  in  the  magazine — but  not  by  any  means  the  least — 
bears  the  simple  name  of  "Johnson."  The  hero — he  proves 
to  be  a  villain — and,  in  fact,  the  entire  story  up  to  the  climax, 
bears  such  a  striking  similarity  in  general  outline  to  another 
story  we  once  read — "Nobody's  Tim,"  if  we  remember  cor- 
rectly— that  we  should  like  to  ask  the  author  if  he,  too,  had 
ever  read  it.  But,  no  matter  where  the  plot  came  from,  the 
author  has  studied  his  character  so  thoroughly,  and  has 
suited  the  plot  to  his  needs  so  well,  that  the  story  is  really  his 
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own.     He  has  shown  that  two  men  of  the  same  mold  may 
act  differently  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  Southern  Collegian,  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity, contains  much  good  material  arranged  in  a  very  poor 
order.  First  is  the  second  installment  of  the  "Reminis- 
cences"— "General  Lee's  Faculty,"  which  mentions  some  of 
the  great  minds  which  have  given  their  best  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Southern  youth.  Then  comes  a  page  of  gags. 
Immediately  following  is  a  critical  study,  "The  Tragical 
Effect  of  Macbeth,"  wherein  the  author  seeks  to  show  Mac- 
beth as  a  soulless  villain,  and  ignores  the  fact  that  many  a 
good  man  is  driven  to  his  ruin  by  forces  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  "The  Call  of  Night"  is  a  symmetrical,  metrical 
arrangement  of  poetic  phrases,  all  beautiful  in  themselves, 
but  all  vague,  indefinite,  meaningless,  when  connected  in  an 
inharmonious,  rhyming  group.  "When  Science  Was 
Young" — another  of  those  "philsopher's  stone"  stories.  It 
seems  that  some  college  magazine  writers  have  the  idea  that 
any  plot  having  to  do  with  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  will  prove  as  wonderful  as  the  object  of  the  hero's 
search,  and  turn  pig-iron  composition  into  golden  legend. 
The  author  seemingly  tries  to  conceal  his  distaste  for  chemi- 
cal research  by  employing  the  term,  "fuming  liquid  "  in- 
stead of  being  more  explicit,  and  running  the  risk  of  being 
wrong.  One  has  to  be  explicit  in  chemistry.  Under  the 
general  head  of  "After  Commencement — What  Then?"  ap- 
pears a  ten-])age  article,  "The  Fourth  Estate,"  dealing-  witli 
the  choice  of  journalism  as  a  profession.  True  to  his  call- 
ing, the  author  employs  newspaper  style  in  the  composition 
of  his  essay,  and  backs  up  his  choice  by  the  argument  that 
crisp,  snappy  style  is  what  the  public  must  have.  Certainly. 
But  the  newspaper  man  should  remember  that  many  ])usy 
people  read  very  little  else  besides  their  papers,  and  that  the 
persistent  use  of  slang,   for  instance,  may  work  a  positive 
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injustice  on  luimanity  l)y  keeping-  always  l^efore  the  pnl^lic 
eye  an  inelegant  array  of  choppy  phrases.  And  what  ob- 
jection can  be  raised  against  the  employment  of  a  few  com- 
mas and  semicolons,  to  make  the  reading  of  a  long  and 
complex  sentence  easier  for  the  busy  reader?  The  presen- 
tation of  the  situation  in  the  field  of  newspaper  work  is  very 
clear,  however,  and  offers  food  for  thought  to  many  a  young 
man.  "A  Reportorial  Evening,"  a  realistic  story  of  a  cor- 
respondent's sacrifice  of  a  great  ''scoop,"  raises  the  seem- 
ingly unfeeling  newspaper  reporter  several  degrees  in  our 
respect.  The  author  of  "The  Old,  Old  World"  is  one  of 
those  who  help  to  make  *  *  *  "this  world  a  pleasant  place 
indeed."  Judging  by  the  first  act,  "My  Lady's  Locket"  bids 
fair  to  be  a  conventional  seventeenth  century  English  com- 
edy, with  more  stage  direction  than  action.  If  the  writer  of 
"A  Nightmare"  intends  to  publish  any  more  of  his  studies 
of  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  read  Franklin's 
"How  to  Have  Pleasant  Dreams,"  before  dreaming  for  the 
papers  any  more.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  department  is  sand- 
wiched between  this  horror  of  horrors  and  "The  Spanish 
Revolution  of  1820,"  truly  an  unpleasant  and  more  or  less 
precarious  position.  "The  Fatal  Mirror  of  Karnash"  was 
doubtless  intended  to  show  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
escape  an  accusing  conscience.  We  are  not  sure  that  the 
author  is  not  having  some  trouble  with  his  conscience,  for 
he  has  foisted  upon  the  world  a  new  art  term :  he  mentions 
a  picture  having  so  much  /)rospective.  We  think  it  would 
be  wise  for  all  /prospective  authors  to  consult  the  dictionary 
on  all  points  of  doubt.  We  are  especially  pleased  with  that 
department  of  the  Collegian  known  as  "The  College  World." 

To  judge  by  the  big  gobbler  on  the  cover,  the  November 
Hendrix  College  Mirror  should  contain  a  veritable  Thanks- 
giving feast  of  song  and  story ;  but,  on  glancing  over  the 
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contents,  we  find  that  the  turke}^  on  the  cover  contains  no 
stuffing.  About  half  the  Hterary  department  is  occupied  by 
an  essay  on  "The  Mission  of  Poetry,"  a  really  creditable 
piece  of  work,  dealing  with  poetry  from  the  iime  of  the 
Shepherd  King  to  the  modern  English  poets.  Without 
branching  out  into  many  details,  the  author  of  ''An  Appre- 
ciation of  Coleridge"  gives  us  an  interesting  sketch  of  this 
strange,  fancy-loving,  opium-eating  poet.  "The  Ghost  of 
the  Stanton  House"  has  a  plot  with  which  much  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  a  ghost  story ;  and  the  love 
interest  of  the  story  might  have  been  very  much  amplified 
without  impairing  the  action.  As  it  is,  the  story  occupies 
but  little  over  three  pages,  and  actually  seems  childish  in 
places.  The  Squire  has  not  spoken  of  his  plans;  yet,  a  para- 
graph or  two  farther  on,  we  find  Charley  saying,  "Uncle  will 
give  us  Glenwood."  "Country  Life  in  Arkansas"  differs 
from  that  of  other  States  in  that  we  there  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  a  most  unusual  circumstance — a  Saint 
Bernard  dog  driving  sheep  to  pasture.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  the  morning  dew  in  Arkansas  is  so  heavy  that  sheep 
must  swim  to  pasture. 

So  even  is  the  meter  of  that  sonnet — we  suppose  it  is  a 
sonnet — on  the  first  page  of  TJic  Criterion,  that  we  could 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  tramping  through  the  dry  leaves, 
and  keeping  time  with  our  noisy  footfalls,  as  we  read  the 
lively  lines.  P>ut  when  we  came  to  the  last  two  lines — Jo. 
we  brought  up  with  a  jerk,  and  smiled  to  ourself  as  we 
thought  of  the  expression  of  mischievous  glee  the  author 
must  have  worn  as  she  substituted  those  two  lines  for  the 
climax  one  would  naturally  expect.  Things  interest  us 
according  as  we  are  interested  in  them.  Possibly  that  is 
why  we  found  so  interesting  the  essay  on  "Music  in  the  Col- 
lege," which  to  some  might  appear  too  dry  to  have  a  flavor. 
The  essayist  throws  some  new  light  on  the  (picslion  of  nuisic 
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in  the  public  schools,  and,  indeed,  on  music  everywhere. 
This  would  be  a  pleasant  world  indeed  if  there  were  music 
everywhere,  for  there  is  a  class  of  music  for  every  time  and 
every  place.  Perhaps  there  is  music  everywhere;  but  our 
dull  ears  are  too  busy  to  listen  to  it.  ''The  Changed  Model" 
is  scarcely  more  than  the  skeleton  of  a  story.  It  depicts  a 
change  of  heart ;  and  yet,  in  the  very  part  of  the  plot  where 
the  change  takes  place,  we  are  hurried  on  to  something  else, 
as  if  the  writer  wished  to  have  done  with  the  whole  thing  at 
once.  In  such  a  situation  as  this  we  naturally  expect,  and  it 
is  our  right,  to  be  shown  some  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
mind  of  the  character :  the  mental  introspection,  the  revela- 
tion, and  the  gradual  formation  of  a  decision  to  lead  a  dif- 
ferent life — for  no  change  ever  takes  place  in  the  soul  as 
suddenly  as  the  author  would  lead  us  to  believe.  In  a  story 
of  this  character,  the  author  should  not  forget  what  the  story 
deals  with.  There  is  nothing  notable  about  the  essay  on  the 
"Political  and  Social  Conditions  in  England  During  the 
Fourteenth  Century,"  except,  perhaps,  the  length  of  its 
title.  Nor  can  we  discover  much  that  is  good  in  ''Deci- 
sions," an  alleged  love  story,  in  which  the  love  is  distributed 
so  promiscuously  that  we  seriously  doubt  its  existence.  We 
are  not  sorry,  and  possibly  neither  of  the  suitors  is  sorry, 
when  the  vacillating  heroine,  begging  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
makes  a  fool  of  herself,  and  seeks  surcease  from  sorrow  in 
sunny  Italy.  The  author,  like  many  another  young  writer 
in  the  college  magazines,  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  lure  of 
the  historical  present,  and  never  hesitates  to  sandwich  it  be- 
tween two  parts  of  a  paragraph,  even,  written  in  the  past 
tense.  The  use  of  the  historical  present  in  a  story  is  per- 
missible only  when  some  incident  must  be  vividly  expressed ; 
and  to  change  from  past  to  historical  present  indiscrimi- 
nately, for  no  reason  whatever,  is  a  most  detestable  practice. 
And  there  is  no  literary  usage  which  directs  that' the  title  of 
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a  story  be  inclosed  in  quotation  marks,  if  the  title  is  not  a 
quotation.  *'The  Origin  and  Observance  of  Hallowe'en"  is 
a  short,  and  rather  pithy,  sketch.  "Thanksgiving:  Then 
and  Now"  is  still  shorter,  and  less  pithy.  There  seem  to 
be  some  pretty  sensible  ideas  expressed  in  '']\Iusic  as  an 
Art,"  especially  with  reference  to  harmless,  but  unelevating, 
popular  music.  There  is  some  literary  talent  apparent  in 
the  first  part  of  ''A  True  Thanksgiving,"  but  most  of  it  dis- 
appears when  the  pathetic  scene  arrives.  One  is  almost 
tempted  to  throw  off  all  editorial  dignity,  and  demand,  after 
the  manner  of  a  big  brother,  "Why  can't  you  girls  put  a  little 
time  and  care  on  your  work,  and  not  try  to  see  how  soon 
you  can  produce  a  story,  but  how  good  a  story  you  can  pro- 
duce?" Endeavor  to  write  with  more  ease,  or  repose;  try 
to  add  a  little  touch  here,  another  there,  to  make  your  work 
attractive  for  its  style  alone,  no  matter  whether  the  story  is 
worth  anything  or  not.  Remember,  one  touch  of  nature 
makes  the  whole  world  kin ; — and  that  it  is  our  desire  to  aid 
in  correcting  faults,  and  not  to  injure  feelings.  We  all  have 
our  share  of  both. 

Though  the  green  cover  of  the  October  number  of  JVil- 
liam  Wood's  College  Record  might  have  been  chosen  be- 
cause it  represented  a  new  staff,  we  were  highly  pleased  to 
see  this  green  cover  turn  into  the  neat  and  attracnve  white 
one  on  the  November  issue.  In  the  exchange  department 
we  read,  "We  should  be  glad  to  add  to  our  exchange  list  any 
magazine  of  reputable  standing."  We  wonder  if  they  con- 
sider as  a  magazine  of  this  so-called  reputable  standing,  one 
that  has  only  nineteen  editors,  but  thirteen  pages  of  uninter- 
esting association  and  literary  society  notes,  as  well  as  a  full 
page  for  "Our  Advertisements." 

While  it  is  well-balanced  and  full  of  interesting  reading 
matter,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  November  issue  of 
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The  Mo'ccricni  is  not  altogether  representative  of  the  student 
body  at  large;  and  we  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  articles  contributed  were  written  by  two  or 
three  writers.  We  consider  ''The  Ballad  of  Forgotten 
Knowledge"  quite  an  appropriate  poem  for  the  college  boy. 
"By  and  By"  is  an  impressive  article,  containing  several 
ennobling  sentiments,  and  we  recommend  it  to  all  our  con- 
temporaries. The  editor  is  not  brief  in  his  editorials,  and 
the  other  departments  are  about  on  a  par. 

"Out  of  Summer,"  in  The  Limestone  St  r,  is  a  poem  that 
was  read  by  us  more  than  once ;  and,  if  any  one  loves  nature 
to  the  fullest  extent^  we  recommend  this  beautiful  poem  for 
the  scrap-book.  We  are  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to 
some  other  production  from  this  author.  "The  Summer  on 
the  Island"  is  not  consistent  with  the  subject.  Too  much 
space  has  been  given  to  a  lengthy  introduction  and  discus- 
sion of  the  party  preparatory  to  going  on  the  trip.  It  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  author  to  catch  the  reader's  attention  at 
once,  to  get  the  theme  well  under  way,  and  to  give  an 
amount  of  space  to  each  thought  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance. "Should  Immigration  in  the  United  States  be 
Restricted?"  is  a  topic  well  treated,  and  one  of  vital  import- 
ance to  every  American ;  we  trust  that  the  author's  argu- 
ments shall  in  the  not  far  distant  future  find  a  measure  by 
which  it  will  be  realized.  We  always  welcome  The  Lime- 
stone Star  as  one  of  the  attractive  magazines  of  our  sister 
colleges. 

In  consideration  of  the  supposed  tragic  end  of  the  hero, 
our  heart  quickens  with  words  of  appreciation  as  we  read 
"O  Sea,  Hast  Thou  Xo  Grace?"  The  mere  accident  of 
being  lost  at  sea  does  not  stir  us  so  much ;  but.  told  in  such 
thrilling  and  pathetic  words,  it  will  cause  almost  any  one  to 
pause  and  think  for  a  moment.     Though  The  Howard  Col- 
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Icgiaii  is  a  small  magazine,  nevertheless,  what  there  is,  is 
good ;  therefore,  we  wish  to  corroborate  the  editor's  state- 
ment, when  he  said,  "The  readers  of  The  Collegian  will  be 
delighted  with  the  stories  in  the  literary  department  of  this 
(November)  issue." 

Xext  on  our  table  is  Tlic  ChcJterhox;  and  we  find  all  the 
departments  very  well  treated.  ''Music  in  India,  China,  and 
Japan,''  is  something  new,  and  very  interesting.  Although 
the  magazine  contains  very  little  verse,  what  there  is  in  it 
is  about  on  a  par  with  the  other  departments.  ''Not  the 
Alan,  but  The  Xame,"  is  a  subject  that  never  grows  old ;  but 
here  it  is  treated  in  a  new  light,  and  deserves  credit. 

The  cover  design  of  the  Xovember  Fiiniian  Echo  does  not 
work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  magaine.  The  design 
shows  some  balance;  but  it  also  shows  a  tendency  to  monop- 
olize the  entire  cover,  and  to  offend  the  eye  with  its  rather 
obtrusive  colors.  So  conventional  is  it,  that  we  were  sur- 
prised to  find  no  green,  purple,  red,  and  bronze  peacock 
perched  on  one  of  the  newels  in  the  foreground.  In  the 
poem,  ".Autumn  Days,"  we  find  the  frisky  squirrel  referred 
to  by  tlie  uncompromising  neuter  pronoun,  if,  when  we 
sliould  naturally  expect  at  least  a  hint  at  personification.  A 
mature  writer  does  not  try  to  dodge  these  little  distinctions. 
''Incidentally"  is  a  duck-hunting  yarn,  with  some  exciting 
incident  in  it,  but  not  enough  story.  The  author  is  story- 
teller enough  to  try  somctliing  more  pretentious.  "The 
Count  of  Alonte  Carlo"  is  a  revelation  of  some  of  the  gam- 
bling principles  of  the  famous  little  kingdom  of  chance.  In 
it  we  find  some  explanation  of  the  truth  that  "In  the  end  the 
bank  wins" — a  truth  which  many  college  men  do  not  seem 
to  realize.  The  character  of  the  voluble  old  German  is  a 
clever  conception.  "The  l\(K"k"  is  more  than  a  page  of 
blank  verse.     There's  a  lesson  in  it.      No  one  but  an  ex- 
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change  editor  knows  how  refreshing  it  is  to  come  upon  such 
a  story  as  ''Sir  Hardshell."  A  hard-backed  beetle  might 
seem  to  most  persons  a  very  unpromising  hero  for  a  story  of 
adventure,  especially  if  the  hero  must  also  act  as  knight- 
errant  for  a  solitary  maiden  lady.  These  doubte/i's  we 
respectfully  refer  to  a  careful  perusal  of  Poe's  ''Gold  Bug." 
In  requires  violent  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  work  out  a 
story  of  this  stamp;  but  what  is  a  story  without  the  quality 
of  imagination?  If  anyone  would  know,  let  him  pick  up 
almost  any  college  magazine  and  read  through — if  he  can 
get  that  far — some  of  the  sickening  love  stories  there  set 
down — in  the  historical  present.  "The  Last  Class."  while 
not  an  original  production,  but  a  translation  from  the 
French,  is  so  much  more  interesting,  and  shows  a  so  much 
deeper  insight  into  human  nature,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  and  asking 
their  emulation  of  its  best  qualities.  We  are  surprised  to 
see  thgj;  the  literary  department  ends  at  this  point ;  true, 
there  are  some  solid  editorials  following.  However,  with  the 
talent  which,  we  have  seen,  exists  at  Furman,  The  Echo 
ought  to  show  a  "something  more  swelling  port." 

The  simple,  tasteful  cover  of  The  Acorn,  for  November, 
promises  much  for  the  interior  of  the  magazine.  The  prom- 
ise, however,  is  not  fulfilled.  "A  Scotchwoman's  Heart  and 
Hand"  is  the  most  pretentious  piece  of  fiction  in  The  Acorn, 
and  in  it  we  are  disappointed.  The  plot  is  passable,  albeit 
a  straining  after  the  dramatic ;  but  the  pernicious  use  of  the 
historical  present  makes  the  style  odious.  Julius  Caesar,  in 
his  Commentaries,  when  he  wished  to  emphasize  a  certain 
portion  of  his  discourse,  in  order  to  make  plain  the  signifi- 
cance of  a  clever  piece  of  strategy,  made  use  of  this  much- 
abused  tense.  If  one  is  sure  that  his  writings  will  some  day 
hold  the  same  place  in  the  world  of  biography  and  history 
that  Caesar's  do,  he  may  also  employ  the  historical  present 
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occasionally  in  its  proper  place;  but  unless  he  is  sure  of  his 
foothold  in  literature,  the  young  writer  should  steer  clear 
of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  a  tense  which  makes  what  is 
intended  for  a  story  to  sound  like  the  synopsis  of  a  play. 
We  notice  three  essays:  "Shakespeare's  England,"  "The 
Elizabethan  Actors,"  and  "Prehistoric  Art."  The  last  is 
possibly  the  best  of  the  trio;  the  others,  however,  indicate 
that  some  care  was  taken  in  their  preparation.  "To  My 
Father,"  a  poem,  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  magazine. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  of  the  sense  to  the  sound ;  and  sincere 
feeling  was  evidently  the  inspiration  of  the  poetry.  "Death 
and  Autumn"  is  another  bit  of  verse,  the  like  of  which  we 
meet  none  too  often.  The  theme  is,  of  course,  common 
enough,  but  the  treatment  of  it  is  different — and  better. 
The  only  point  of  note  about  "A  Ghost  Story"  is  its  dearth 
of  names.  The  author  throws  the  whole  burden  upon  "the 
Girls,"  when,  if  she  had  mentioned  Ethel,  and  Aland,  and 
Clara,  and  Hattie  Sue,  and  all  the  rest,  we  might  liave  im- 
agined we  were  reading  about  real,  live  people.  And  if 
pretty,  fictitious  names  are  hard  to  "think  up,"  why  use  real 
ones,  and  the  result  will  be  all  the  better.  "Words  to  the 
Wise"  is  a  suggestive  title:  it  might  imply  that  the  words 
do  not  come  from  the  wise.  "Thanksgiving  Ups  and 
Downs — Mostly  Ups,"  is  one  piece  of  writing  about  which 
we  can  truthfully  say  that  everything  is  not  told  the  reader: 
he  is  given  credit  for  having  a  trace  of  gumption  of  his 
own.  We,  who  do  not  go  to  a  girl's  college,  cannot,  of 
course,  appreciate  all  that  the  discourse  contains;  but  we 
can  imagine  a  few  things.  And  we  are  glad  those  "Slip 
Sheets"  were  inserted. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  maga- 
zines, viz :  llic  College  of  Charleston  Journal,  The  Florida 
Pennant,  Orancje  and  Blue,  The  Funnan  Echo,  Maryville 
College  Monthly,  The  Red  and  White,  Our  Monthly,  The 
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Limestone  Star,  Isaqueena,  The  Nezvbcrry  Stylus,  The 
Trinity  Archive,  The  Mercerian,  William  Wood's  College 
Record,  Bmory  Phoenix,  The  Wake  Forest  Student,  The 
Mountaineer,  The  Emory  and  Phoenix  Bra,  Hcndrix  Col- 
lege Mirror,  The  Criterion,  The  Winthrop  College  Journal, 
Wofford  College  Journal,  The  Carolinian,  The  Georgian, 
The  Concept,  The  Gray  Jacket,  The  Guilford  Collegian, 
Davidson  College  Magazine,  The  Bessie  Tift  Journal,  The 
Acorn,  The  Hollins  Quarterly,  The  Mountaineer  (from 
Stone  Mountain,  Ga. ),  The  Chatterbox,  The  Lenoirian,  The 
Palmetto,  Hozvard  Collegian,  Chimes  of  Shorter  College, 
Southern  Collegian,  The  Peabody  Record,  The  Index,  Pine 
and  Thistle,  Black  and  Magenta,  and  The  Radiant. 

ffiffl 
CLIPPINGS. 


To  study  or  not  to  study, — That  is  the  question, 

Whether  'tis  better  to  sHp  classes  and  flunk 

And  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  by  teachers, 

And  being  sent  to  the  study  to  enjoy 

An  hour's  pleasant  chat  with  the  lord  who  rules  there; 

Or  work  our  brains  to  death  in  preparation 

For  the  teacher's  grunt  of  mild  approval, 

(Which  never  comes.) 

— Selected. 


''To  kiss  the  Miss  you  ought  to  kiss, 
Is  not  to  kiss  a  Miss  amiss ; 
But  to  kiss  the  Miss  you  ought  to  miss 
And  to  miss  the  Miss  you  ought  to  kiss. 
Is  to  kiss  a  Miss  amiss." 

— Index 
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To  a  Pen. 

Never  write  that  way  again, 
Naughty  Pen! 

Terribly  you  shocked  her  then, 
Naughty  Pen ! 

\\'lien  you  wrote  in  language  clear, 
''You're  a  darling,  you're  a  dear; 
Honey,  how  I  want  you  here — " 
Naughty  Pen! 

You  are  old  enough,  I  know, 

Naughty  Pen! 

Not  to  cut  up  capers  so, 

Naughty  Pen! 

After  this  whene'er  you  write. 

Start  your  letters,  ''Friend,  Miss  Knight," 

Leave  the  "Darlings"  out  of  sight. 

Naughty  Pen! 

What? — You  still  persist. 

Naughty  Pen! 

Though  I  hold  you  in  my  fist. 

Naughty  Pen! 

Still, — I  s'pose  'twill  have  to  go 

If  you  really  love  her  so — 

I  do,  too,  I  guess  you  know, 

Dear  old  Pen ! 


-Selected. 


Parsing  of  a  Kiss. 

It  is  a  noun,  generally  used  as  a  conjunction,  which  is 
never  declined.  It  is  more  common  than  proper,  it  is  never 
singular,  always  in  the  plural,  agreeing  with  you  and  me. 
— Exchange. 
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Where  Us  Fellows  Used  to  Wade. 
Frank  A.  Campbell,  '00. 

This  world  is  full  of  troubles, 

And  I  hate  its  empty  praise ; 
And  the  thoughts  come  up  like  bubbles, 

Of  my  childhood's  happy  days. 
I  have  lived  a  good  long  lifetime, 

And  an  honest  way  I've  made ; 
But  I'd  like  to  rest  a  little 

Where  us  fellers  used  to  wade. 

I  can  hear  the  oriole  singin' 

In  the  shady  elm  trees ; 
Wliile  his  little  mate  is  swingin' 

Swayin',  swingin'  in  the  breeze. 
Ah !  the  finest  bit  o'  water 

And  the  deepest,  greenest  shade. 
Is  along  the  old  creek  bottom. 

Where  us  fellers  used  to  wade. 

There  the  alder  shakes  his  tassels ; 

There  the  pussy-willows  grow ; 
There  you  hear  the  last  faint  echo 

Of  the  callin'  of  the  crow. 
There  the  bobwhite  used  to  whistle. 

There  the  chipmunk  often  played ; 
But  both  bird  and  squirrel  hustled 

When  us  fellers  went  to  wade. 

In  my  dreams  I  see  them  cornfields. 
With  their  green  and  yellow  blades, 

And  once  more  I  skip  barefooted 
'Neath  the  elderberry's  shades. 
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I  am  gettin'  tired  o'  workin', 

Tired  of  all  this  rush  and  trade, 

And  I'd  like  to  rest  a  little 

Where  us  fellers  used  to  wade. 

Ain't  got  long  to  stay  here  no-how ; 

I  have  well-nigh  played  my  part 
In  the  world's  broad  field  of  action; 

I  have  learnt  it  all  by  heart, 
Now,  fore  long,  my  time's  a-comin' 

And  I'd  just  as  soon  be  laid 
Down  along  the  old  creek  bottom, 

Where  us  fellers  used  to  wade. 

— Maryville  College  Monthly. 


Now  doth  the  sweet  girl  graduate  wear 
A  Merry  Widow  on  her  golden  hair — 
That  swagger  circle  of  serrated  straw, 
With  toothy  edges  like  a  timber  saw. 

Ah,  me!  in  sophomoric  days  of  old, 

When  certain  youths  on  certain  nights  were  bold, 

When  cooing  co-eds  hurled  Cupid's  darts. 

We  used  to  woo  them — and  we  lost  our  heart. 

But  now,  alas!  we  can't  caress  the  curls 
Of  cuddling  female  seminary  girls. 
Nor  even  tackle  up-to-date  co-eds. 
In  Merry  Widows  lest  we  lose  our  heads. 

— Neiv  York  Sun  Bx. 


"Your  teeth  are  Hkc  the  stars,"  he  said. 

The  maiden's  face  grew  bright. 
"Your  teeth  are  like  the  stars,"  he  said, 

"They  all  come  out  at  night." 

— Exchange. 
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Conversational. 

"How's  your  father,"  came  the  whisper, 

Bashful  Ned  the  silence  breaking; 
"Oh,  he's  nicely,"  Annie  murmured, 

SmiHngly  the  question  taking. 

Conversation  flagged  a  moment, 

Hopeless,  Ned  essayed  another; 
"Annie,  I — I,"  then  a  coughing. 

And  the  question,  "How's  our  mother?" 

"Mother?     Oh,  she's  doing  nicely!" 

Fleeting  fast  was  all  forbearance. 
When  in  low,  despairing  accents 

Came  the  climax,  "How's  your  parents?" 

— Exchange. 


"They  talk  about  a  woman's  sphere 

As  though  it  had  a  limit ; 
There's  not  a  place  in  earth  or  heaven. 
There's  not  a  task  to  mankind  given. 
There's  not  a  blessing  or  a  woe, 
There's  not  a  whisper,  yes  or  no. 
There's  not  a  life,  or  death,  or  birth, 
That  has  a  feather's  weight  of  worth 

Without  a  woman  in  it." 


A  maiden  at  college  named  Breeze 

Weighed  down  by  B.  A.'s  and  M.  D.'s 

Collapsed  from  the  strain. 

Said  her  doctor  'tis  plain. 

You  are  killing  yourself  by  degrees. 

— Selected. 
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How's  Business? 

"Business  is  poor,"  said  the  beggar; 

Said  the  undertaker,  "It's  dead!" 
"Falhng  off,"  said  the  riding  school  teacher; 

The  druggist,  "Oh,  vial,"  he  said. 

"It's  all  write  with  me,"  said  the  author; 

"Picking  up,"  said  the  man  on  the  dump; 
"My  business  is  sound,"  quoth  the  bandsman; 

Said  the  athlete,  "I'm  kept  on  the  jump." 

The  bottler  declared  it  was  "corking!" 
The  parson,  "It's  good,"  answered  he. 

"I  make  both  ends  meat,"  said  the  butcher; 
The  tailor  replied,  "It  suits  me." 

— Mustard  Bits. 


Stranded. 

(Apologies  to  Coleridge;  Sympathies  to  Others.) 

Money  needed  everywhere, 
To  pay  for  this  and  that; 
Money  needed  everywhere, 
My  pocketbook  is  flat. 

Maidens,  maidens,  everywhere, 
'Tis  maidens  that  I  see ; 
Maidens,  maidens,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  maid  for  me. 

Amuck,  amuck,  all,  all,  amuck, 
Upon  a  bitter  sea ; 

The  gods  of  love  and  luck  have  struck, 
And  will  not  pity  me. 

— Onuigc  and  Blue. 


Editor :    W.  J.  MARSHALL,  ^0 


How  the  Bible  Study  Work  is  Carried  On. 

Every  Sunday  night  forty-seven  groups  meet  between 
half -past  8  and  10  to  study  the  Bible.  There  are  usually 
from  six  to  fourteen  men  in  each  group.  The  men  meet 
in  some  convenient  room,  usually  in  that  of  the  leader,  and 
spend  an  hour  together.  Quite  often  the  social  committee 
of  the  class  will  provide  a  little  feast  unexpectedly  to  the 
other  members.  This  awakens  interest  in  the  class,  and 
much  better  attendance  is  secured.  Though  the  lessons  are 
not  always  perfect,  the  men  are  interested  and  take  part  in 
the  work.  Each  class  has  a  secretary,  who  keeps  the  roll 
and  turns  in  a  report  to  the  general  secretary  after  each 
meeting. 

In  Murray's  Life  of  Christ  there  are  fourteen  leaders, 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  men.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age of  nine  men  to  each  class.  This  course  is  the  most  pop- 
ular, though  Bosworth's  Life  of  Christ  stands  a  close  sec- 
ond. The  new  men  usually  take  Murray's  course  the  first 
year,  as  it  is  simpler  and  requires  less  time  than  the  others. 
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Bosworth's  Life  of  Christ  is  the  next  largest  course. 
There  are  thirteen  leaders  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men, 
an  average  of  nine  men  to  the  class.  It  has  been  found  that 
more  than  nine  or  ten  men  in  one  class  can  not  do  as  good 
work.  The  Bosworth  course  is  harder  and  requires  a  good 
deal  more  time  than  the  Murray  course. 

In  the  Life  of  Paul  there  are  nine  leaders  and  ninety- 
eight  men  studying;  this  gives  eleven  men  to  a  class.  This 
course  is  taken  up  mostly  by  older  men. 

The  last  course  is  Old  Testament  Studies.  This  is  an 
interesting  course,  but  because  of  so  much  history  the  boys 
do  not  seem  to  care  especially  for  it.  There  are  only  four 
leaders  and  twenty-three  men.  Mostly  seniors  take  this 
course,  usually  when  they  have  taken  the  other  three. 

The  mission  study  course  is  not  considered  a  part  of  the 
Bible  study,  yet  it  is  closely  allied.  There  are  ten  leaders 
and  at  present  about  sixty  men.  A  canvass  is  soon  to  be 
made  and  more  men  will  be  enrolled.  The  work  this  year 
has  grown  rapidly,  however,  and  a  flourishing  course  is  soon 
expected. 

As  a  summary,  let  me  say,  there  are  forty  Bible-class 
leaders  meeting  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men.  Then 
there  are  the  ten  mission  leaders  and  sixty  men.  Isn't  this 
a  record  for  any  college  to  be  proud  of  ? 

Nowhere  in  South  Carolina  will  you  find  as  large  a  Sun- 
day school  as  ours  composed  of  young  men  only.  Our  aver- 
age attendance  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  though 
often  there  are  about  two  hundred.  The  plan  of  teaching 
is  the  lecture  system.  This  encourages  the  boys  to  come 
even  when  they  haven't  studied  the  lesson.  There  are  sen- 
iors who  graduate  every  year  that  can  proudly  say,  "I  have 
never  missed  a  Sunday."  While  we  all  can't  have  such 
records,  let's  be  there  when  we  can. 
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President  Harms'  Lecture. 

Another  lecture  of  great  interest  was  that  dehvered  by 
President  Harms  of  Newberry.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well 
to  take  a  survey  of  his  life. 

He  graduated  at  Newberry  College  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. After  attending  a  seminary  he  entered  into  the  min- 
istry. For  the  past  four  years  until  recently  he  has  had  a 
church  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  A  few  months  ago  he  was  called 
to  become  president  of  his  alma  mater. 

President  Harms  preached  the  morning  sermon  in  chapel, 
and  all  the  students  were  anxious  to  hear  him  again.  The 
association  hall  was  crowded.  It  is  becoming  a  grave  mat- 
ter as  to  how  we  shall  accommodate  the  students  in  our 
hall.     Many  members  of  the  faculty  were  present  also. 

The  speaker's  subject  was,  *'A  Modern  Knight."  For  a 
clear  explanation,  he  reviewed  the  characteristics  of  the 
heroes  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  The  modern  knight 
has  the  virtues  of  all  the  heroes  combined.  A  forcible  state- 
ment was  this:  ''Serve  your  conscience  as  your  king." 

As  the  fellows  left  the  hall,  many  were  heard  to  say, 
"That's  the  finest  talk  I've  ever  heard." 

We  congratulate  the  Newberry  boys  upon  their  presi- 
dent, and  hope  they  will  not  keep  him  all  to  themselves. 


Passing  Paragraphs. 

Fellows,  you  who  do  not  attend  these  Sunday  evening 
meetings,  have  no  idea  of  what  you  are  missing.  This  is 
one  of  your  privileges  and  advantages  and  you  should  avail 
yourselves  of  them.  Don't  think  you  haven't  time  to  go! 
The  busiest  men  in  college  are  the  most  regular  attendants. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  men  in  Bible 
study  this  year.  This  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fellows 
in  college.    While  this  is  a  lower  number,  still  it  is  a  greater 
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percentage  of  last  year's  record.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
every  man  in  school  shouldn't  take  Bible  study  ?  Again,  we 
hear,  '1  just  haven't  got  time."  This  will  not  do.  Our 
football  players  even  in  their  hardest  season  of  practice 
had  time  for  Bible  study.  Four  of  our  'varsity  men  are 
leaders,  and  the  others  are  members.  Religious  work 
doesn't  interfere  with  the  highest  physical  success.  Fel- 
lows, think  over  this,  and  join  a  Bible  class. 

Are  you  taking  an  active  part  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work?  Not 
only  for  your  own  sake  but  for  the  sake  of  others  you 
should.  Who  knows  but  what  six  fellows  do  not  belong  to 
the  association  and  a  Bible  class  because  you  don't?  You 
often  hear  men  say,  '*I  will  if  he  will,"  meaning  some  person 
whom  they  consider  their  ideal.  You  can't  say  that  you  are 
not  in  any  one  else's  way,  for  you  never  know  who  is  model- 
ing his  life  after  yours.  A  man  must  be  a  leader  or  a  fol- 
lower; he  cannot  live  his  life  apart  from  his  fellow-man.  If 
you  are  a  leader,  how  can  you  do  otherwise  than  lead 
aright  ? 


Professor  Geer's  Lecture. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  fortunate  in  securing  Professor 
Geer,  of  Furman,  to  speak  at  the  regular  Sunday  evening- 
meeting.  Professor  Geer  was  not  an  entire  stranger  to  all 
of  us,  and  the  hall  was  well  filled.  The  association  has  tried 
for  several  years  to  have  Professor  Geer  here,  but  has  just 
now  succeeded. 

His  subject  was  *Xife  as  it  is  Found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." ''The  only  real  life  is  the  Christian  life,"  he  said  ; 
and  then  he  stated  that  every  rule  necessary  to  the  fullest  life 
was  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament. 

The  subject  was  quite  different  from  any  we  have  had 
recently,  and  the  speaker  an  unusually  good  one.     Professor 
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Geer  has  an  ease  and  eloquence  that  draws  everyone's  atten- 
tion. 

We  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Professor  Geer 
again.  We  hope  he  will  always  feel  welcome  among  us,  and 
will  come  again. 


Athletic  Side  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  I\L  C.  A.  has  two  very  good  tennis  courts,  but 
they  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  members  of  the 
association.  Heretofore  many  of  the  students  have  been 
unable  to  play  because  of  lack  of  courts.  Two  more  are 
being  made  now,  situated  between  barracks.  This  is  a  more 
convenient  place  than  that  of  the  old  courts.  New  nets 
have  been  ordered,  so  that  after  the  holidays  there  will  be 
four  courts  for  players. 

Then,  too,  a  basketball  field  is  being  constructed.  Within 
a  week  or  so  students  will  be  playing  every  afternoon.  All 
necessary  materials  are  on  hand,  and  there's  nothing  to 
delay  our  progress. 

The  association  has  decided  to  grant  the  use  of  the 
tennis  courts  and  basketball  field  to  any  student  in  college, 
whether  he  be  a  member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  not.  A  great 
deal  of  interest  is  being  taken  in  basketball,  as  there  has 
never  been  a  team  here.  For  the  present,  Mr.  Provost  will 
do  the  coaching.  Some  of  the  students  have  played  before, 
so  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a  good  team 
right  away. 

There  will  be  some  rules  posted  as  to  players  using  the 
courts.  The  chief  one  is  that  players  wear  tennis  or  gynn- 
nasium  shoes.  Any  one  who  observes  these  rules  is  wel- 
come to  the  use  of  any  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  property. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  hundred  members  in  the 
association,  but  a  canvass  is  being  planned  and  in  a  few  days 
every  student   will  have   another  opportunity   of   joining. 
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You  will  never  hear  a  man  say  he  regrets  ha\'ing  joined  or 
doing  any  kind  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Only  by  your  help 
can  we  reach  our  ideal,  that  is  to  have  some  day  a  Y.  ]\I.  C. 
A.  building  equipped  as  it  should  be.  We  need  your  help, 
and  you  need  ours. 


The  Leading  Institution  of  the  South. 

Such  is  the  ideal  before  the  minds  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Association.  W^ith  this  lofty  purpose  in  view,  the  founda- 
tions of  this  institution  have  been  laid  broad  and  deep ;  far- 
sighted  and  comprehensive  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
future;  and  the  support  accorded  them  by  loyal  friends 
insures  the  attainment  of  this  ideal.  What,  then,  is  this 
institution  ?  Where  is  it  to  be  located  ?  Who  make  up  the 
faculty  and  student  body?  And  what  are  its  courses  and 
activities?  To  these  natural  inquiries  this  paper  will  give  as 
complete  an  answer  as  space  will  permit. 

Its  Activities. 

For  many  years  assemblies  of  college  men  and  college 
women  have  been  held  in  or  near  Asheville,  N.  C,  for 
Christian  conference  and  training.  Among  them  are  those 
of  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  P.  M.  M. 
Only  those  who  have  attended  these  conferences  can  fully 
realize  the  tremendous  influence  that  these  conferences 
exercise  in  moulding  college  sentiment  and  shaping  college 
life.  Ten  thousand  men  in  Bible  study  throughout  the 
South  are  taught  by  leaders  trained  in  these  conferences; 
four  thousand  men  in  mission  study  are  inspired  by  ideas 
and  ideals  gathered  from  these  meetings;  four  hundred  men 
have  accepted  Christ  in  colleges  this  year  tlirough  evangel- 
istic campaigns  planned  here  and  through  personal  work- 
ers trained  here ;  scores  of  men  give  their  lives  to  the  min- 
istry at  home  and  abroad  as  a  result  of  life-work  addresses 
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given  here ;  the  ideals  of  many  institutions  have  been  ahnost 
transformed,  due  to  the  suggestions  and  inspirations  coming 
from  the  conferences  on  college  problems.  In  short,  these 
conferences  constitute  a  COLLEGE  for  the  colleges  and  min- 
ister to  the  highest  and  best  in  student  life. 

Inadequate  Equipment  in  the  Past. 

Lack  of  equipment  has  forced  these  conferences  to  meet 
in  quarters  totally  inadequate  to  their  needs.  Hotels, 
school  buildings,  and  the  like  have  crippled  and  hindered  the 
work  of  the  conference  to  such  an  extent  that  the  leaders 
have  determined  to  locate  and  equip  such  an  institution  as 
would  fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  conferences.  The 
East  could  boast  of  Northfield;  the  middle  West,  of  Lake 
Geneva;  the  West,  of  Cascade.  Why  should  the  South  fall 
behind  these  in  equipment  when  it  did  not  yield  to  them  in 
point  of  importance  and  efficiency? 

The  Present  Campus. 

Consequently,  a  tract  of  land  has  been  bought  full  worthy 
to  be  the  campus  of  such  a  training  school.  It  consists  of 
more  than  a  thousand  acres  of  ground  in  the  heart  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  ^Mountains,  fifteen  miles  from  Asheville,  and 
about  two  miles  from  Black  Mountain,  a  station  on  the 
Southern  railroad.  It  has  now  one  of  the  finest  forests  in 
the  whole  Appalachian  system;  lofty  ridges,  deep  caves, 
bursting  springs  of  perennial  flow,  and  splendid  viewpoints 
make  it  a  place  of  increasing  beauty  and  a  joy  to  the  heart. 
Across  the  Swannanoa  valley  beneath  can  be  seen  the  great 
Craggy  Range,  the  Black  Mountain  Range,  Klingman's 
Dome  (6,611),  the  Seven  Sisters,  Old  Graybeard,  and  Mt. 
Mitchell  (6,711  feet),  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  institution  in  the  South  has  a  cam- 
pus comparable  with  this  one  in  point  of  natural  beauty. 
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The  Buildings  Planned. 

On  this  campus  will  be  built  a  large  auditorium,  an  ad- 
ministration building,  a  dormitory,  mess  hall,  and  such  other 
buildings  as  may.be  needed.  A  lake  for  boating  and  swim- 
ming, and  a  large  athletic  field  are  also  already  laid  out  by 
the  leaders  of  this  movement.  To  play  ball  on  the  dia- 
mond high  up  on  the  mountain,  with  a  view  like  that  de- 
scribed above,  would  nerve  a  batter  to  drive  out  home- 
runs  every  time  up.  As  a  fitting  compliment  to  the  leading 
colleges,  the  numerous  peaks,  ridges,  coves,  springs  and 
streams  will  be  named  for  the  various  institutions  repre- 
sented in  the  Southern  field.  Vanderbilt  Cove,  Clemson 
Peak,  Virginia  Springs,  North  Carolina  Gap  will  give  a 
familiar  and  homelike  air  to  the  spot  and  help  to  make  it 
the  Mecca  of  college  association  men. 

The  Faculty  and  Curriculum. 

Its  faculty  consists  of  the  chosen  men  of  the  United 
States,  indeed,  of  the  Christian  world.  Dr.  O.  E.  Brown, 
of  Vanderbilt, is  president;  Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherford,  student 
secretary  of  the  South,  is  dean;  on  the  faculty  appear  such 
names  as  John  R.  Mott,  greatest  of  Christian  statesmen; 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Dean  Bosworth,  Beach,  Lambuth,  Ander- 
son, Turner,  Murray,  and  many  others  of  equal  note.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  strongest  men  in  our  Southern  institu- 
tions will  lead  courses  in  Bible  study,  mission  study,  per- 
sonal work,  college  problems  and  other  subjects  vital  to 
college  men.  A  secretarial  training  school  will  be  conducted 
every  summer  following  the  regular  conferences,  other 
schools  and  conferences  will  be  conducted  to  instruct  and 
equip  young  people  to  act  as  efficient  leaders  in  every  phase 
of  Christian  work. 
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Tiiiv  Student  Body. 

The  student  body  already  numbers  nearly  four  hundred 
and  is  unsurpassed  for  character,  diligence  and  esprit  dii 
corps.  They  are  the  picked  men  of  the  Southern  colleges, 
dominant  men  who  do  things  in  their  own  institutions  and 
bring  all  their  strength  and  enthusiasm  to  the  conference. 
In  the  class  rooms,  on  the  athletic  field,  and  mountain 
climbs,  in  the  dormitories  and  mess  halls,  they  manifest  a 
spirit  of  earnestness,  of  good-fellowship  and  of  vociferous 
energy,  such  as  only  young  men  can  display.  The  men 
bring  their  flags  and  pennants,  they  sing  their  songs,  shout 
their  college  yells,  and  imbibe  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their 
alma  mater  which  can  not  be  estimated  in  sordid  dollars. 
For  a  college  to  \w\n  a  pennant  in  some  of  the  sports,  to 
offer  a  startling  stunt  at  the  blowout,  or  to  have  a  splendid 
delegation,  is  a  great  advertisement  for  the  school,  and  the 
colleges  of  the  South  could  hardly  invest  a  few  hundred 
dollars  more  advantageously  than  in  sending  their  leaders  to 
this  conference  in  order  that  they  may  gain  the  noblest  con- 
ception of  college  life. 

Business  Men  Back  oe  the  Institution. 

The  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Twenty-one  Chris- 
tian busness  men  are  backing  this  with  their  thoughts, 
their  money  and  their  prayers ;  the  company  has  been  char- 
tered under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina  as  the  Blue  Ridge 
Association  for  Christian  Conference  and  Training;  the 
land  purchased  and  partly  paid  for;  a  financial  secretary  is 
visiting  the  colleges  of  the  South  to  secure  funds  to  equip 
these  grounds.  Vanderbilt  has  led  off  with  $1,000  in  cash 
and  subscriptions  and  will  increase  this  amount.  The  time 
has  come  for  Clemson  to  respond  promptly  and  liberally  to 
this,  the  most  significant  movement  among  college  men 
today.  Money  invested  here  brings  rich  returns  in  lives 
transformed;  Christian  methods  improved  and  energized; 
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college  ideals  revolutionized,  and  this  section  of  our  coun- 
try brought  nearer  to  the  loving  Father  through  the  evan- 
gel taught  and  preached  at  this  place. 

The  prayers  of  the  founders  and  promoters  is  that  many 
young  men,  like  Moses  of  old,  shall  ascend  this  mountain  to 
commune  with  God,  and  shall  come  down  wth  faces 
illumined  by  a  vision  bringing  with  them  a  new  revelation 
written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  in  their  hearts ;  men  who 
shall  teach  the  people  of  God  and  lead  the  hosts  of  Israel 
into  the  richer  and  fuller  life. 

Such  is  the  character,  the  campus,  the  faculty  and  the 
student  body  of  this  growing  institution.  Are  we  not  justi- 
fied in  calling  it  "The  Leading  Institution  of  the  South?" 

N.  E.  Byrd,  '10. 
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A  few  years  here — is  this  we've  all 

to  give  ? 
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What  is  success — what  meaneth  it  to  gain  ? 
To  have  great  fame — and  hoarded  wealth  through  others' 
pain  ? 

What  meaneth  joy — and  what  is  it  to  prove? 
To  laugh  and  dance — must  it  alone  us  move  ? 

What  meaneth  peace — and  what  is  it  to  rest? 
To  sit  and  idle — can  this  be  our  behest  ? 

What  meaneth  pain — and  what  can  it  attain? 
A  dreaded  disease — and  must  it  thus  remain? 

What  meaneth  faith — and  what  is  it  to  trust  ? 
To  hope  in  vain — allow  ourselves  to  rust? 

What  meaneth  hope — and  what  is  it  to  win  ? 
In  vain  to  wait — this  cannot  be  our  sin  ? 

What  meaneth  love — and  what  is  it  to  feel  ? 
Fancied  passion — must  it  alone  reveal  ? 

No !  success  be  this — to  reap  a  harvest  sure, 
Of  deeds  and  acts — well  planted  and  secure. 

And  joy  is  this — to  feel  and  know  and  learn, 
Something  good  well  done — and  true  repentance  yearn. 

And  peace  should  be — that  calm  that  comes  in  rest 
When  hard  we've  worked — and  done  in  us  the  best. 

And  let  pain  prove — some  lesson  needed  nuich, 
To  turn  to  God — who  hcaleth  us  of  such. 

So  faith  must  hold — our  soul  and  body  firm, 

Strength  and  courage  give — to  keep  us  sure  and  stern. 

And  h()i)c  must  have — always  in  every  time. 
No  matter  what — a  faith  in  the  SubHmc. 
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And  let  love  be — a  kindred  binding  soul, 
That  will  endure — and  sacrifice  the  whole. 

And  life's  success  be — joy,  peace,  love,  faith,  hope,  pain, 
To  live  for  others — and  wealth  eternal  gain. 

"W.  H.  O?" 


THE   FINAL   LAP. 

Webb's  running  slippers  padded  softly  around  the  cin- 
dered track — "pad-pad,  you'll  win — you'll  win,"  they 
seemed  to  be  saying.  Though  it  was  the  third  time  around 
the  quarter-mile  track,  Webb's  movements  were  still  as 
fresh  and  unwearied  as  if  he  had  just  started.  His  lithe, 
slim  body  moved  like  a  machine;  every  muscle  working  in 
union,  with  their  sole  object,  the  getting  of  the  most  speed 
possible  from  those  ^strong,  firm  limbs  that  even  now  w^as 
spurning  the  earth  at  an  even  ''mile  in  six"  gait. 

In  spite  of  the  evenness  of  his  movements,  Webb  was  far 
from  at  ease  mentally. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  she  meant,"  he  ruminated :  "  'Bob 
will  run,  too,  and  I  do  hope  he'll  win.'  Hope  he'll  win !  I 
guess  that's  encouragement  to  get  from  one's  best  girl. 
What  if  he  is  her  brother — well,  I  guess  it  is  natural  to  give 
the  preference  to  one's  brother,  but,  gee!  what  wouldn't  I 
give  for  her  to  say  that  to  me,"  and  with  a  mournful  shake 
of  his  head  he  started  around  the  fourth  lap. 

He  had,  however,  completed  but  a  fourth  of  it  when  he 
started,  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  "D — urn !  What 
would  you  think,  that — there's  Alice  now."  It  was  indeed 
a  surprise — for  Webb  had  not  expected  any  one  on  the  track 
at  this  particular  time ;  in  fact,  he  had  stolen  away  "to  try 
himself  out  in- secret,"  as  he  expressed  it. 

Noticing  the  young  lady  signalling  to  him  he  left  the 
track  and  ran  up  to  where  she  was  standing,  near  the  gate. 
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"Good  morning,  i\Iiss  Hart,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  ap- 
proached :  ''this  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure." 

'1  thought  I  would  find  you  here,  Ted,"  returned  the 
young  lady,  "and,  as  I  wanted  to  see  awfully  badly — " 

"Did  you,  really?"  interrupted  Webb,  a  happy  smile  on 
his  face. 

"Now  don't  be  foolish,"  admonished  Alice.  "But,  Ted.  I 
— I — want  you  to  do  something  for  me — will  you?" 

"Why,  certainly — ah — I — I — I  suppose  so.  What  is  it? 
You  know  I  would  be  glad  to  do — ah — anything  for  you." 

"You  know  that  little  talk  that  we  had  about  Bob's  win- 
ning the  mile  race.  Well — I  was  talking  to  his  coach  and 
he  said  that — that — you  were  the  only  man  who  could  beat 
him,  and — and — ■" 

"Yes?" 

"And  I— I  thought  that — that  *  *  *  well,  that  if  I  asked 
you,  you  wouldn't  beat  him!" 

It  was  out  at  last.  Webb  stared  al  iier  as  if  he  did  not 
believe  his  ears. 

"W-H-A-T- !"  he  ejaculated,  "I  wouldn't  beat  him  ?  But, 
Alice,  you  know  I  will  if  I  get  a  chance — that  is,  unless  he 
is  the  better  man  in  the  running  game." 

"Oh,  Ted,  won't  you  understand?  You  liaven't  the  faint- 
est conception  of  the  way  that  Bob  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
race — why,  he  talks  of  nothing  else  all  day  long;  and  the 
poor  thing  is  wearing  himself  away  training  for  it.  Don't 
you  see  how  imperative  it  is  that  he  sliould  win  ?"  and  she 
really  thought  that  she  had  shown  why. 

"But,  Alice — you  don't  know  what  you  ask.  You  ask 
me  to  throw  the  race — turn  traitor  to  the  orange  and 
black — become  a  veritable  Arnold  in  the  eyes  of  my  school- 
mates.    I  can't — I  can't !" 

"Won't  you  do  it  for  me,  Ted?"  asked  the  girl,  turning 
away  with  a  gesture  of  despair  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 
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**I  can't!  Dear,  don't  think  that  I  don't  think  enough 
of  you;  it's  not  that;  I  can't  explain  it  to  you,  hut — " 

**I — I — thought  you'd  do  it  for  me,"  reiterated  she,  with 
more  than  a  hint  of  tears  in  her  voice,  "and,  now,  you  say 
you  won't — oh,  dear — I  know  Bob'll  die  if  he  gets  beaten, 
and  you'll  be  the  cause  of  it." 

"I! — I  will  be  the  cause?"  Poor  Webb  was  astonished 
by  this  piece  of  remarkable  reasoning. 

"Yes,  Y-O-U — and  I  will  hate  you  forever,"  and  burst- 
ing into  tears,  she  started  back  towards  the  gates. 

Webl)  watched  her  in  mute  dismay,  for  he  was  ''dead  in 
love"  with  her — yes,  and  what  is  more,  he  had  good  rea- 
son to  think  that  his  love  was  not  totally  unreciprocated — 
and  now  she  had  said  that  she  hated  him ! 

''Alice,"  he  called,  finding  his  voice  just  as  she  passed 
through  the  gates,  "don't  go  yet." 

She  slowly  turned  and  awaited  his  arrival  at  her  side. 

"I  told  you  I'd  do  anything  for  you,"  he  said,  "and  I 
meant  it.  I'll  do — no,  that  is — I  mean  I'll  think  seriously 
about  what  you  said  and  tell  you  later  whether  I  will  prom- 
ise yoti  or  not." 

The  girl  gave  a  stai"t  of  surprise  and  looked  up  into  his 
strangely  drawn  face.  To  judge  by  the  expression  on 
her  face  one  would  think  that  she  had  relented,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw  her  plea ;  then  she  mutely  nodded  her 
head  and  passed  on  out  through  the  gate. 

"Well,  perhaps  I'm  not  in  it,"  muttered  Ted  to  himself. 
"Which  shall  it  be — you,  my  dear  old  alma  mater,  or  you, 
my  sweetheart?" 

The  Varsity  track  team  was  grouped  in  the  g}'m,  receiv- 
ing the  daily  "twigging"  from  their  coach.  Fuller,  known 
as  the  "Little  Angel,"  by  reason  of  his  very  "unangelic" 
language  when  roused  up. 
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''Now,  look  here,"  he  was  saying,  his  whole  five  feet  six 
quavering  with  righteous  indignation :  "What  kind  of  yaps 
are  you  fellows,  anyway?  What's  the  matter  with  you, 
I  say  ?  Adams — why  the  dickens  don't  you  take  those  hur- 
dles lower;  don't  you  know  that  you  lose  three  seconds 
or  more,  taking  them  so  high — you're  no  bird,  even  though 
you  may  think  that  you  are — so  come  down.  I  don't  want 
to  have  to  tell  you  again.  And  you,  MacCormack,  what's 
the  matter  with  that  start  of  yours  in  the  hundred?  You 
run  like  an  overloaded  wheelbarrow; — a — a — superannu- 
ated cow !  Benson,  don't  set  such  a  pace  at  the  beginning 
of  that  two  miles  run — just  because  you  can  run  a  little, 
don't  fool  yourself  with  the  impression  that  you  are  the 
whole  cheese" — and  so  on  down  the  line,  the  recipients  of 
his  criticisms  receiving  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
being  men  of  common  sense,  held  their  peace,  knowing 
that  nothing  riled  the  ''Angel"  so  much  as  an  excuse. 

"And  you,  Webb,"  to  this  worthy,  who  was  gazing  ab- 
stractedly from  the  window,  "your  running  has  become 
simply  punk.  Say,  look  here,  if  you've  got  any  idea  into 
your  head  that  you've  got  a  cinch,  get  it  out,  and  the 
quicker  the  better.  That  Hart  fellow  is  going  out  for  the 
single  mile  event  for  all  that  is  in  him,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal  from  what  I  hear,  and  you  won't  have  a  show- 
down if  you  don't  get  a  move  on.  You  go  it  like  you  were 
taking  a  dose  of  medicine;"  and  so  on,  ad  finitimi! 

Poor  Webb  was  in  sore  straits.  He  realized  that  for  the 
last  few  days  he  had  not  been  in  his  usual  trim.  Somehow 
his  heart  was  not  in  the  work ;  he  couldn't  keep  his  mind 
on  the  track.  Thai  rcbclhous  member  would  continually 
revert  to  a  winsome,  piquant  face,  stained  with  tears;  and 
a  voice,  made  for  laughter,  broken  with  sobs. 

"I  can't  stand  this,"  muttered  lie.  "Why  did  I  ever  start 
running,   anyway?      All   I  get   is  a   'cussing  out'   from  old 
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Fuller,  and" — but  here  a  vision  arose  of  a  track  event  he 
had  seen ;  a  mile  race,  by  the  way ;  the  madly  cheering 
students,  the  racing  figures;  the  winner  borne  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  friends  around  the  track  to  the  tune  of  college 
songs  and  yells.  ''What  are  you  saying,  Theodore  Webb, 
you  mutt-headed  cad;  no  good  can  come  from  it?  and  the 
glory  of  your  college  involved?  You  are  a  prevaricator!" 
And  he  proceeded  to  relieve  his  overwrought  mind  with  the 
tirade  against  his  weakness,  determining  to  win  at  any  cost. 
Within  the  next  half-hour,  however,  his  mind  would  again 
conjure  up  a  certain  tearful  face  and  he  would  almost  decide 
to  throw  the  race — for  H-E-R. 

But  his  ''twigging"  was  not  confined  to  the  coach,  how- 
ever. 

"Ted,  want  to  box  a  little?"  asked  Buster  MacCormack, 
his  roommate,  that  night. 

"Naw,  don't  feel  like  it ;  too  sleepy,"  growled  Webb. 

MacCormack  looked  up  from  his  seat  in  the  window. 

"Now,  what  the  dickens?"  he  asked  of  the  mute  furnisli- 
ings  of  the  room.     ''Say,  Ted,  what's  eating  you?" 

"Nothing." 

"Aw,  come  off.  Quit  your  kidding;  haven't  I  got  eyes? 
Say,  Pal,"  coming  over  to  Webb's  chair  and  placing  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "tell  a  fellow,  won't  you?  You 
know  that  it  is  not  simply  curiosity  on  my  part ;  but  when 
a  fellow  sees  another  fellow^  of  whom  he  thinks  ^bunches,' 
going  around  with  a  face  as  long  as  a  meter-length  and  a 
look  on  his  face  speaking  of  mental  anguish — isn't  it  natu- 
ral for  him  to  try  to  find  the  cause  ?" 

Webb,  repentant,  looking  up  into  his  friend's  unusually 
serious  face. 

"Pardon  me.  Bust,"  he  implored.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be 
so  short :  but  I'm  not  exactly  myself  tonight.  Nothing  is 
the  matter,  though — that  is,  nothing  much." 
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"I  thought  it.  But,  Ted,  get  that  'nothing-much'  off  your 
brain  before  tomorrow.  You  know  how  a  mental  trouble 
affects  a  man  in  a  race.  Why,  man,  this  has  played  the  ver\' 
deuce  with  your  running  the  last  few  days !  Cut  it  out.  I 
haven't  any  idea  what's  up;  but  I  know  that  the  game 
isn't  worth  the  candle." 

'Isn't  it?"  thought  Webb  to  himself,  "isn't  it?  Or  is  it? 
That  is  the  question.  !My  heart  cries  'yes,'  and  my  honor 
'no.'  Wliich  shall  have  the  precedence?"  and  he  retired, 
with  the  problem  as  far  from  solution  as  before. 

The  athletic  grounds  were  crowded :  for  this  was  de- 
cidedly the  event  of  the  year.  The  rivalry  of  the  two  col- 
leges was  well  known  and  the  spectators  knew  that  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  several  events  w^ould  give  almost  their  lives 
to  help  their  college  win. 

Webb  sat  on  a  bench,  reser\^ed  for  the  athletes,  and 
watched,  mutely,  the  different  results  of  the  shot-putting, 
pole-vaulting  and  the  minor  races.  One  would  have 
thought,  to  look  at  his  white  face,  that  he  was  oblivious  of 
his  surroundings,  and  so  he  was.  In  spite  of  his  resolution 
to  put  his  trouble  from  him,  it  still  rankled  in  his  brain, 
and  the  cheers  of  his  comrades  came  to  him  only  as  a  sort 
of  insane  chant  of  "Shall  I — shall  I  not?" 

"I  wonder  if  she  is  up  there,"  he  muttered,  looking  at 
the  grandstand.  "Perhaps  she  is — and  is  wondering  if  T 
am  going  to  cause  her  untold  misery  for  a  few  moments' 
glory.  May  l)c,  ]^)0l)  will  win  ;  I  need  not  do  my  very  best ; 
it  would  be  so  easy  to  stumble,  or" — his  soliloquy  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  "Say,  old  man,  are  you  doped  ?  The  starter 
has  been  calling  you  for  the  last  minute." 

"Doped?"  repeated  Webb,  \agiiely.  "1  don't  think  so — 
who  won  the  last  ?" 

"Well,  I'll  be — you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  (Vmi 
know?     Why.  they  won  both  first  and  second  places.     Say, 
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Ted,  you've  got  to  win  this.  The  score  is  a  tie  now,  and  if 
we  lose  this — " 

Webb  rose  stiffly  and  walked  to  the  starting  tape,  leav- 
ing the  speaker  standing  where  he  was. 

''Mighty  touchy,"  mused  that  worthy,  ''but  that's  noth- 
ing— he  sure  can  run  when  he  wants  to,"  and  he  composed 
himself  to  watch  the  most  important  event  of  the  day. 

"Ready,"  called  the  voice  of  the  starter.    "Get  set — go!" 

It  seemed  to  Webb  but  pure  force  of  habit  that  started 
him  in  that  race  in  the  orthodox  manner.  His  faculties 
seemed  numb  with  indecision.  He  could  see,  as  if  through 
a  haze,  the  crowds  staring  at  him.  Maybe  they  could  read 
his  thoughts.  Well,  what  if  they  could — certainly  he  was 
going  to  throw  the  race !  Anybody  else  would — for  Alice. 
What,  around  already?  Why  did  the  crowd  stare  at  him 
so  disgustedly  and  Fuller  Webb  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  tearing  his  hair  and  hopping  about  as  if  in  great  pain? 
Was  every  one  going  crazy  ?  The  starting  place  once  more 
— only  two  more  of  these  heart-breaking  rounds  and  he 
could  tell  Alice  that  he  had  done  it  for  her.  Why,  there 
is  Bus — good  old  Bus — but  what  made  him  act  so  queerly : 
running  along  the  track  with  a  most  imploring  expression 
on  his  face  and  shouting — shouting — what  \vas  he  shouting? 
Webb  could  not  hear. 

Suddenly,  on  his  scattered  senses  broke  the  sound  of  the 
"Rally."  It  was  sung  by  the  entire  student  body  and  seemed 
inexpressively  sweet : 

Three  cheers  for  old  Nassau,  my  boys ; 
Hurrah !     Hurrah  !     Hurrah  ! 


Her  sons  shall  eive  while  thev  shall  1 


t) 


n'c. 


Three  cheers  for  old  Nassau. 


His  weariness  fell  off  as  if  some  one  had  cut  the  ropes 
binding  it  to  him,  and  with  a  gasp  of  real  horror  he  saw  the 
other  three  runners  half  a  lap  ahead.     There  was  Curtis, 
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Gray  and  Hart;  why,  he  could  beat  any  one  of  them  run- 
ning. He  ventured  a  glance  to  one  side.  It  happened  to 
be  opposite  the  cheering  section  and  he  saw  the  boys  rise 
en  masse  to  their  feet. 

— ''while  they  shall  live 
Three  cheers  for  old  Nassau," 

came  to  his  ears.  He  quickened  his  pace,  and  as  his  mind 
became  clearer  quickened  it  again.  He  was  going  the 
limit  now,  against  all  training,  putting  forth  his  best,  with 
a  lap  still  to  go.  But  Webb  did  not  realize  that — that  there 
was  one  object  on  his  horizon :  a  white  shirt  with  a  blue 
band  around  it.  He  knew  there  was  a  ''Y"  on  the  other 
side.  What  were  those  yaps  cheering  for?  Of  course  he 
had  passed  the  first,  but  what  of  it?  *'For  old  Nassau — 
old  Nassau,  old  Nassau,"  the  refrain  beat  upon  his  brain, 
and  with  every  beat  he  seemed  to  receive  new  strength, 
new  speed,  new  power  and  will  to  RUN. 

There,  he  had  passed  the  second — and  those  fellows  are 
yelling  again.  There  was  now  only  one  person  to  pass 
before  victory.  Around  the  course  and  into  the  straight- 
away with  only  five  yards  separating  them,  the  two  runners 
dashed.  The  five  dwindled  to  four — to  three — to  tn'o — 
and  with  a  last  desperate  burst  of  speed  Webb  threw  across 
the  tape,  a  winner. 

''Alice,"  he  murmured,  as  he  lost  consciousness  in  Bus- 
ter's arms,  "I — couldn't." 

In  the  grandstand,  AHce  sat  watching  the  races  with  all 
the  obvious  loyalty  of  one  "wearing  his  frat  pin."  When 
the  race  was  called  one  might  have  seen  her  turn  a  little 
white,  or  heard  her  whis])er  to  herself: 

"I  wonder  if  he  will?  It  was  too  hard  a  test — I  shouldn't 
have  asked  it.  There  he  is  now,  but  he  looks  ill  and — oh, 
they  shouldn't  let  him  run  if  he  is  sick,"  and  she  co\'erc(l 
her  face  with  her  hands,  lier  slim  body  shaking  with  sol)s. 
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"Ted!  Ted!  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you  so!  He  will  never 
forgive  me — and  I  do  love  him.  Oh  (looking  up  and  seeing 
Webb  just  as  he  made  his  spectacular  spurt  past  the  first 
man),  beat  him,  Ted;  dear  Lord,  let  him  win.  Run — oh, 
run  faster — there,  he  has  passed  the  other  and  Bob  is 
tired — just  a  little  faster,  dear — thank  God !''  Even  she 
caught  her  breath  in  an  effort  to  prevent  screaming,  as 
Webb  fainted. 

And  so  it  was  that  Webb,  coming  back  to  this  ''vale  of 
tears,"  found  himself  looking  up  into  the  sweetest  face  on 
earth  and  heard  a  soft  voice  pleading  for  him  to  forgive 
her.  ''I  didn't  really  mean  a  w^ord,"  she  was  saying,  "but 
just  did  it  to  try  you — and  Ted — I  can't  bear  to  think  that 
you  believe  me  so  horrid — " 

But  "Bust"  MacCormack,  with  the  hand  of  a  true  friend, 
scattered  the  gathering  crowd  and  left  them  to  themselves. 

H.  C.  B.,  1911. 


GREAT  MEN  THE  GLORY   OF  THEIR  COUNTRY. 

In  every  age,  in  every  clime,  and  amid  all  circumstances, 
great  men  have  been  the  glory  of  their  country.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  time,  man  has  always  glorified  the  men 
who  have  performed  some  great  deed  or  accomplished  some 
great  task.  It  is  natural  that  man  should  do  this.  In  his 
immortal  construction,  there  seems  to  be  a  principle  that 
makes  this  a  divine  commission.  To  know  that  these  facts 
are  true,  we  have  but  to  turn  to  history,  and  there  we  find 
that  nearly  all  history  is  but  the  united  biographies  of  great 
men,  and  nearly  all  literature  but  the  story  and  song  of  the 
deeds  of  great  men.  We  learn  from  history  that,  not  only 
men  have  honored  the  deeds  of  greatness,  but  nations,  too, 
have  never  been  slow  to  recognize  their  great  men,  and  have 
always  decked  them  w^ith  wreaths  of  honor,  and  crowned 
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them  with  coronets  of  glory.  Poets  have  put  forth  their 
greatest  efforts  to  sing  of  deeds  of  greatness;  and  orators 
have  raised  their  most  eloquent  appeals  to  declare  glory 
to  those  called  great. 

There  are  many  ideals  of  worth  and  valor  and  truth 
tied  up  in  the  word  greatness.  At  the  very  mention  of  the 
word,  numberless  ideas  of  true  greatness  flash  before  one's 
imagination.  All  of  them  differing  in  outward  semblance, 
but  all  are  alike  in  agreeing  that  the  great  man  is  one  who 
has  performed  some  wonderful  feat,  or  shown  some  unusual 
thought  or  action,  and  won  for  himself  the  respect  of  all 
mankind.  This  great  man  may  be  some  Scipio  or  Hanni- 
bal; some  Lee  or  Jackson,  who  has  achieved  brilliant  vic- 
tories on  the  field  of  battle,  and  made  the  whole  world 
wonder.  He  may  be  some  Shakespeare  or  Tennyson,  some 
Longfellow  or  Poe,  who  has  thrilled  all  time  with  his  verse. 
He  may  be  some  Gladstone  or  Hastings ;  some  Calhoun  or 
Hayne,  who  has  raised  his  voice  in  tones  of  eloquence  and 
appealed  to  men  with  irresistible  persuasion.  He  may  be 
some  Latimer  or  Livingstone,  some  Taylor  or  Moody,  who 
has  laid  his  life  on  the  altar — a  willing  sacrifice  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  God. 

What  is  it  that  makes  these  men  the  glory  of  their  coun- 
try? It  seems  to  be  instilled  in  the  human  heart  for  men 
and  nations  to  honor  and  glorify  the  man  who  has  lead  his 
army  to  victory  amid  trying  difficulties.  For  instance,  who 
can  repress  thrills  of  admiration  as  Washington,  the  savior 
of  our  country,  leads  his  rudely  equipped  soldiers  across  the 
Delaware  in  a  series  of  brilliant  movements  that  destroy 
the  infinitely  greater  Britisli  army  and  save  our  country 
from  destruction  and  set  free  our  people  from  the  clutches 
of  George  the  Third.  Where  is  a  more  admirable  man 
than  Robert  E.  Lee,  when,  iov  the  sake  of  duty  to  his  State, 
he  turned  his  back  on  a  good  salary  and  ready  i)romotion? 
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See  him  as  he  is  compelled  to  bear  defeat  after  defeat;  see 
him  as  he  dismisses  his  half-starved  troops  at  Appomattox 
and  sends  them  home  to  build  up  a  new  and  better  South 
upon  the  ashes  of  that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Sher- 
man. Where  is  a  more  universally  loved  man  than  Jack- 
son, the  greatest  lieutenant  of  his  great  chief?  See  him  as 
he  dies,  as  he  has  lived,  a  Christian,  true  and  fervent ;  a 
warrior,  bold  and  tactful;  a  gentleman,  knightly  and 
upright. 

Yet  great  as  are  these  men,  they  are  not  the  only  great 
men  that  we  have.  In  every  community  there  are  parents 
who  labor  hard  and  make  many  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  And,  too,  there  are  many  doctors 
who  answer,  without  a  word  of  complaint,  the  midnight 
call  and  go  to  the  bedside  of  some  poor  suffering  person  to 
relieve  pain  and  suffering.  They  run  many  risks  of  taking 
deadly  disease,  but  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  their  duty 
to  God  they  toil  on  unflinchingly.  There  are  many 
engineers  who  drive  the  mighty  locomotives  across  the 
country  with  their  loads  of  human  freight  without  one 
thought  of  their  own  danger,  but  ever  ready  and  willing  to 
die  for  their  passengers.  There  are  many  ministers  and 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  who  have  made  great 
sacrifices  for  the  wicked  and  the  heathen.  All  of  these, 
too,  are  as  great  as  any ;  though  their  names  may  not  appear 
on  the  pages  of  history,  they  shall  receive  their  glory  and 
reward  in  the  end. 

Right  here  in  Clemson  College  there  are  many  boys  who 
labor  from  early  morn  till  late  night,  resisting  many  temp- 
tations and  bearing  many  burdens  without  a  murmur,  so 
that  they  may  fit  themselves  for  a  sphere  of  larger  useful- 
ness in  the  Lord's  vineyard.  These  boys  are  looked  up  to 
as  ideals  of  greatness  in  their  home  community  and  in  the 
world  at  large. 
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Thus  we  see  that  no  matter  what  a  man's  calHng  may  be, 
or  how  insignificant  he  may  be  in  the  world,  he  can  be  truly 
a  great  man  and  thereby  be  honored  by  all  men  and  be  the 
glory  of  their  country. 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  reminds  us. 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

R.  M.  S.,  '10. 


ENCAMPED  ON  OLD  MANASSAS. 

After  a  long  discussion  of  the  historic  battlefield  on 
which  we  were  encamped,  and  of  the  "hike"  which  would 
take  place  on  the  morrow,  my  tentmates  and  I  had  at  last 
fallen  asleep,  but  only  to  be  waked  in  a  few  minutes  by 
some  one  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  It  was  the  sergeant,  look- 
ing up  the  detail  for  duty  for  the  night.  Before  I  could 
realize  who  he  was,  he  had  given  me  full  instructions  as  to 
the  accourterments  to  wear,  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
and  was  gone. 

Indeed,  the  task  looked  liard  to  me,  then  a  boy  of  hardlv 
fifteen,  but,  nevertheless,  I  prepared  myself  for  it  and 
reported  to  the  headquarters  at  the  time  designated  by  the 
sergeant.  After  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  and  confusion, 
the  guard  was  formed  and  divided  into  reliefs.  By  a 
*'near-cut,"  as  one  of  our  professors  would  term  it,  T  man- 
aged to  enroll  myself  on  the  third  relief.  It  being  four 
hours  before  my  time  for  duty,  I  was  allowed  to  return  to 
my  company  street,  with  instructions  to  report  back  at  2 
o'cl(jck  next  morning  for  duty.  *  *  * 

When  I  awoke  next  morning  there  was  a  general  stir 
throughout  tlic  camp — everybody  making  ready  for  the 
long  march.     I  soon  realized  my  ])erilous  position,  so  I  lost 
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no  lime  in  making  my  way  back  to  the  guard  tent.  I  found 
the  O.  D.  sitting  near  the  lire  with  back  toward  me.  Know- 
ing full  well  that  I  was  going  to  get  one  of  the  worst 
"hossings"  I  had  ever  got  in  my  life,  I  paused  a  few  mo- 
ments before  approaching  him,  but,  seeing  that  instead  of 
gaining  courage  I  was  only  losing,  I  made  my  way  directly 
to  him.  I  was  not  badly  received,  for  the  tone  in  which 
he  addressed  me  and  the  language  he  employed  filled  me 
with  a  feeling  of  awe  that  I  have  never  felt  since  nor  ever 
will  feel  again.  After  a  due  amount  of  belittling  remarks, 
he  turned  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  and  said :  "Burn 
this  kid  for  not  being  here  at  the  third  relief  formation 
at  2  a.  m.  Give  him  double  duty."  With  these  words 
heavy  on  my  mind,  I  returned  to  my  company  street. 
Nothing  could  keep  a  peculiarly  formed  lump  out  of  my 
throat  when  I  thought  of  this  outright  tyranny.  How 
coiild  I,  a  farmer  boy,  accustomed  to  sleeping  nine  or  ten 
hours  each  day,  be  expected  to  wake  up  at  such  an  early 
hour  as  2  o'clock?  With  all  this  on  my  mind,  together 
with  the  fact  bearing  down  upon  me  that  I  had  used  a 
"short-cut"  which  was  the  cause  of  it  all  I  spent  a  miserable 
day. 

At  the  end  of  the  two  days,  as  specified  by  O.  D.,  I  was 
relieved  from  guard  duty.  Being  released  just  in  time  to 
see  the  big  fight  (for  both  armies  were  gradually  moving 
toward  Manassas  from  Thoroughfare  Gap),  which  would 
very  likely  be  near  Manassas  on  the  next  day.  The  coun- 
try around  was  awakened  next  morning  by  heavy  cannonad- 
ing from  the  lines  of  both  the  "Browns"  and  the  "Blues." 
Great  excitement  ran  through  our  camp,  and  every  one 
busied  himself  in  preparing  for  a  day  of  excitement.  At 
the  request  of  some  of  my  companions,  I  went  fully  armed, 
with  gun,  cartridges,  etc.  We  proceeded  toward  the  place 
where  the  fight  was  raging  thickest,  and,  to  our  astonish- 
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ment,  found  that  the  enemy,  the  '"Browns,"  were  between 
us  and  the  "Blues."  Having  lost  all  hope  of  getting  to  the 
lines  of  the  ''Blues,"  we  proceeded  to  a  high  knoll,  from 
which  we  could  command  a  view  of  the  wide  stretch  of  land 
lying  along  either  side  of  "Bull  Run."  However,  this  pleas- 
ant situation  was  short-lived  with  us,  for  a  regiment  of 
"Browns"  marching  along  a  short  distance  below  us  mis- 
took us  for  the  advance  guard  of  some  body,  and  before  we 
scarcely  knew  it,  they  had  thrown  their  troops  into  lines  of 
skirmishers  and  were  advancing  toward  us.  In  the  flight 
which  followed,  when  we  saw  the  great  body  moving 
toward  us,  we  ran  on  a  number  of  stragglers  huddled 
together.  They  were  eagerly  listening  to  some  instructions 
which  were  being  given  them  by  a  little  Connecticut  lieuten- 
ant. We  soon  learned  that  their  plans  were  to  go  against 
the  main  line  of  "Browns,"  and  if  possible  to  draw  their 
attention  from  the  "Blues,"  whom  they  were  now  beginning 
to  beat  back  dreadfully. 

We  plunged  into  the  corn-field  and  emerged  about  one- 
half  mile  beyond  the  starting  point.  The  curious  sensation 
which  entered  our  knees,  as  we  beheld  below  us  twenty 
thousand  soldiers  fighting  like  tigers  to  uphold  their 
respective  banners,  was  one  which  I  have  never  since  had 
occasion  to  entertain.  On  hearing  the  crack  of  our  rifles 
behind,  the  "Browns"  detached  several  companies  of  their 
body  to  pursue  us.  We  have  read  a  great  deal  of  a  notable 
retreat  of  the  Northern  army  on  this  historic  field  about 
forty  years  previous,  but  if  any  of  them  were  more  fright- 
ened than  this  little  band,  I  feel  sure  they  would  never  have 
reached  Washington.  It  is  true  that  I  was  badly  fright- 
ened, but  not  too  badly  to  forget  that  I  possessed  wonderful 
motive  power.  This  presence  of  mind,  however,  did  not 
exist  with  all  of  my  comrades,  for  every  one  of  them  was 
ca])turc(l  and  taken  back  to  the  lines  of  the  "P)rowns." 
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After  everything  was  quiet  again,  I  came  from  my  hiding 
place  among  the  rushes,  and  turned  my  face  toward  the 
camp  of  the  First  South  Carohna  Regiment,  National 
Guard.  When  I  arrived  at  camp  and  saw  the  careworn 
faces  of  my  comrades  who  had  been  on  the  ''hike"  for  two 
days  without  sleep  and  with  very  little  to  eat,  I  came  to  tlie 
conclusion  that  the  story  of  the  first  and  second  battles  of 
Manassas,  which  was  told  me  by  my  grandfather  as  being 
ones  which  tried  men's  souls,  was  indeed  a  true  circum- 
stance. But  there  was  another  fact  which  also  impressed 
me  as  being  a  true  condition.  Although  there  was  no 
bloodshed  in  the  third  battle  of  Manassas,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  a  question  of  trying  men's  souls;  nevertheless,  it 
was  a  time  which  tried  boys'  grit.  C.  B.  Farris,  '12. 


A  SUMMER  IDYLL. 

Jack  Tow^nes  let  his  canoe  drift  where  it  would  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  lake.  He  had  come  to  this  resort  for 
pleasure  and  rest,  and  it  was  not  for  him  to  hurry  any- 
where. Suddenly,  however,  he  was  stirred  into  action  by 
the  sight  of  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  paddling  a  little  canoe 
in  close  to  the  shore.  He  gazed  at  her  long  and  earnestly. 
There  may  be  no  such  thing  as  mental  telepathy,  but  some- 
thing caused  the  girl  to  turn  and  look  him  in  the  eyes. 

He  smiled,  and  bowed.  She  smiled.  She  noticed  that, 
although  he  still  plied  his  paddle  easily,  he  was  slowly 
lessening  the  gap  between  the  canoes.  She  increased  the 
force  on  her  paddle.  The  gap  continued  to  lessen,  as  he 
paddled  harder ;  but  opened  again  as  she  went  ahead.  This 
kept  up  until  it  had  developed  into  a  chase,  and  both  canoes 
were  flying  through  the  water.  Somehow  or  other,  even 
though  the  man  was  an  expert  canoeist,  he  could  not  catch 
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the  girl.  At  last  she  seemed  to  weary  of  the  game;  and,  in 
less  than  five  minutes,  had  left  him  hopelessly  behind  her. 

"Confound  it!"  he  mused.  "She's  a  perfect  wonder  with 
that  canoe.  By  jove!  she 's  pretty,  too.  I  think  I'll  follow 
her.  She  lives  in  Beach  Haven,  I'm  sure.  No — on  second 
thought,  I  don't  think  I  will.  She  started  our  acquaintance 
as  a  nymph,  and  it's  not  for  me  to  dispel  my  own  illusion ; 
a  nymph  she  shall  remain." 

The  next  morning,  he  set  out  from  his  hotel  with  the 
express  purpose  of  finding  the  girl.  Finally,  he  saw  her; 
and,  instead  of  chasing  frantically,  as  he  had  done  the  day 
before,  he  went  at  it  in  a  methodical,  business-like  manner. 
His  quarry  seemed  content  to  keep  about  fifty  yards  ahead 
of  him.  Slowly  and  surely  he  forced  her  towards  an 
island.  He  was  between  her  canoe  and  the  lake ;  and,  at  last, 
it  seemed  that  his  desire  was  realized.  She  turned  up  a 
small  creek.  With  an  ill-concealed  exclamation  of  victory 
he  paddled  with  all  his  strength.     She  kept  ahead  of  him — 

"Oh,  beautiful  Naiad!"  he  called,  "don't  you  see  you  can't 
escape  old  Neptune  now?" 

He  had  reckoned  without  the  girl's  knowledge  of  the 
lake,  however,  for  the  creek  was  nothing  more  than  a  small 
strait,  which  led  over  a  miniature  rapids  into  the  other  side. 
Down  this  rapids  he  attemi)ted  to  follow  her,  but  his  boat 
slid  on  a  smooth  stone  and  overturned.  He  came  up 
drenched,  but  smiling,  just  in  time  to  hear  her  taunting 
laugh  as  he  paddled  oft. 

"I'll  catch  her  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  then  I'll  get 
a  formal  introduction.  By  George!  she  certainly  is 
pretty." 

The  next  morning,  young  Townes  was  out  in  his  canoe 
on  the  lake  as  s(^on  as  he  had  finished  his  morning  repast. 
In.stea(l  of  liaxing  the  rest  and  (|uiet  he  liad  made  his 
journey  to  ac(juire.  he  found  himself  entering  into  tlie  si)irit 
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of  the  chase  after  this  unknown  girl  with  a  zest  that  sur- 
prised him.  There  was  a  romantic  fiber  in  him  somewhere, 
which  was  touched  by  the  very  unconventionahty  of  his 
acquaintance — if  it  might  be  termed  that — with  this  sprite. 

As  he  paddled  around  the  lake,  idly,  in  search  of  the  girl, 
he  was  suddenly  aroused  from  his  reverie  by  the  sight  of  a 
canoe  drifting,  empty,  on  the  lake.  He  looked  more 
closely,  and — did  he  see  aright — yes,  it  was  her  canoe. 
Some  feeling  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes  towards  the 
island-scene  of  his  former  ducking.  His  face  flamed  with 
exultation,  for  he  had  caught  sight  of  the  girl,  just  disap- 
pearing into  the  woods,  on  the  little  islet.  Here  was  his 
chance.  The  girl  had  evidently  landed  on  the  island,  and, 
through  some  careless  oversight,  let  her  canoe  get  adrift. 
He  determined  to  meet  her ;  while  he  knew  from  experience 
that  he  could  not  overtake  her  in  a  canoe,  he  was  certain 
that  he  was  more  fleet  of  foot  than  she  was. 

He  paddled  carefully  to  the  spot,  and,  after  tying  his 
craft  to  a  little  tree,  he  struck  into  the  woods  in  the  direc- 
tion he  had  seen  the  girl  go.  He  searched  for  some  time, 
but  not  a  sign  of  her  did  he  see.  He  rested  a  while,  and 
then  returned  in  a  disconsolately,  baffled  manner  to  the 
shore.  What  met  his  gaze  aroused  him  from  his  lethargy 
with  a  jerk!  There  was  the  girl,  in  his  canoe,  with  hers 
towing  behind,  calmly  paddling  towards  his  hotel.  He  was 
chagrined.  He  had  been  clearly  outwitted.  After  she  had 
passed  from  view,  he  sat  on  a  rock,  alone,  with  only  his 
thoughts  for  company,  until  after  nightfall,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  swim  to  the  hotel.  After  gaining  his  room,  via 
the  fire  escape,  he  dressed,  and  strolled  to  the  boat-house, 
where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  the  canoe.  On  a  little  slip 
of  paper,  pinned  to  the  stern,  was  written,  in  a  pretty,  well- 
formed  feminine  hand : 

''Thanks!     Was  so  kind  of  vou  to  lend  me  vour  canoe. 
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Hope  that  your  swim  back  will  not  cause  you  to  contract  a 
cold." 

He  looked  at  the  paper,  mentally  rehearsed  the  events  of 
the  afternoon,  and — laughed. 

''She's  a  girl  after  my  own  heart,"  he  mused. 

The  next  morning  he  followed  his  usual  routine — by  this 
time  it  had  gotten  to  be  a  routine — he  dressed,  ate  his  break- 
fast, smoked  a  cigarette,  and  went  to  his  canoe.  The  day 
being  uncomfortably  hot,  he  was  dressed  in  very  light  flan- 
nels, and  it  must  be  said  that  the  picture  he  presented  as  he 
paddled  off  was  one  whkh  was  very  pleasant  to  the  eye. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  he  paddled  to  the  island ;  but  not  a 
sign  of  her  presence  could  he  find.  He  waited  for  a  half- 
hour,  or  more,  and  then  struck  out  for  Beach  Haven,  a 
rather  large  summer  resort  on  the  lake,  where  he  conceived 
her  to  be  staying.  When  at  least  a  mile  from  his  destina- 
tion, he  was  surprised  by  the  sound  of  a  cry  coming  from 
the  water  near  by.  He  looked  over  the  side  and  saw  the 
girl's  head  on  the  surface.  She  was  evidently  in  distress, 
for  she  waved  her  hand  and,  with  a  cry,  sank  from  view. 
All  the  innate  chivalry  of  his  nature  was  aroused ;  he  leaped 
to  his  feet  and,  kicking  off  his  shoes,  dived  from  the  canoe 
to  the  spot  where  the  girl  had  gone  down.  He  stayed  under 
the  water,  groping  frantically  for  her  until  his  lungs  seemed 
on  the  point  of  bursting,  but  he  could  not  find  her.  At 
last,  gasping  for  breath,  he  fought  his  way,  frightened  and 
winded,  to  the  top,  only  to  see  her  some  twenty  yards  away, 
laughing  at  him.  Suddenly,  as  he  gazed,  her  face  turned 
white,  she  screamed,  clutched  madly,  hysterically  at  the  air, 
and  sank.  The  bubbles,  rising  where  she  went  down, 
showed  that  her  mouth  was  open,  and  that  this  time  some- 
thing was  really  the  matter.  He  swam,  with  strong,  steady 
strokes,  to  the  spot,  and  sank  after  her.  He  reached  her, 
and,  as  a  drowin'ng  person  clutches  anything,  she  fastened 
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both  of  her  hands  convulsively  on  his  arm.  Nothing  could 
have  been  better,  as  he  still  had  one  arm  and  both  legs  free. 
He  gained  the  surface  somewhat  exhausted  and  by  dint  of 
the  expenditure  of  almost  all  of  his  tremendous  strength, 
reached  his  canoe.  Knowing  that  it  was  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  him  to  climb  into  the  canoe  without  overturning 
it,  he  grasped  the  stern  with  his  right  hand,  and,  supporting 
the  unconscious  girl  with  his  left,  he  propelled  the  whole 
with  his  feet,  and  slowly  and  surely  he  drew  near  to  the 
shore.  After  what  seemed  to  be  a  limitless  space  of  time, 
his  feet  touched  bottom.  With  a  half  sob  of  relief  and  joy 
he  slowly  worked  his  way  up  the  bank  with  the  unconscious 
girl  in  his  arms.  He  laid  her  on  the  beach  and  nervously 
commenced  to  rub  her  face,  chest  and  hands  in  a  semi- 
frantic  effort  to  restore  her  to  a  knowledge  of  the  things 
about  her.  After  he  had  worked  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  she  gasped,  quivered,  and  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

Then,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  incident  as  it  had 
occurred  passed  in  her  mind.  She  looked  at  the  man  beside 
her,  kneeling  with  an  excess  of  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  and 
she,  in  her  gratitude,  seized  his  hand  and  convulsively 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  *  *  * 

This  was  the  start  of  an  idyllic  period  for  the  pair.  Each 
morning,  Townes  would  leave  the  hotel  wharf  with  his 
canoe  filled  with  light  refreshments.  He  would  regularly 
meet  the  girl  on  the  island,  and  then  would  ensue  a  day  of 
almost  perfect  bliss.  With  tastes  so  much  in  harmony, 
combined  with  their  romantic  acquaintance,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  so  constantly  together  in  such  an  ideal  spot, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  admiration  bred  a  strong  friendship, 
and  that  this  in  its  turn  propagated  love  ?    It  was  inevitable. 

She  was  his  ideal ;  pretty,  petite,  piquant,  little  Inez,  brim- 
ming over  with  gay  spirits,  always  ready  for  a  lark;  she 
fitted  in  to.  his  every  whim  and  humor  with  a  wonderful 
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adaptability.  There  was  a  mental  sympathy  between  them. 
A  sentence  could  be  left  half  unfinished,  and  yet  be  per- 
fectly understood.  Together  they  made  a  magnificent 
couple.  The  man,  tall,  broad,  full  of  virility — a  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  girl,  dark-complexioned, 
small  and  with  a  figure  such  as  artists  rave  over.  Surely 
this  was  his  predestined  mate. 

Quickly  the  time  approached  when  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  the  city  and  to  his  work.  He  left  the  hotel  one 
morning  full  of  a  resolve  to  risk  his  all  that  day.  She 
greeted  him  at  their  rendezvous  with  light  laughter.  How- 
ever, she  looked  at  his  serious  face,  and,  with  a  woman's 
keen  intuition,  she  knew — and  waited.  To  the  man,  she 
had  changed  that  morning.  No  longer  did  she  seem  the 
care-free  companion  of  his  last  two  weeks.  The  girl,  joy- 
fully expectant  of  this  man's  declaration,  was  modestly 
afraid  of  doing  anything  which  could  possibly  be  construed 
as  an  advance.  Womanlike,  she  wanted  him  to  come  and 
take  her. 

Their  day  passed  rather  silently.  Time  and  again  their 
eyes  met,  and  every  time  her's  fell  before  the  frank  adora- 
tion in  his  glance.  They  were  ready  to  leave,  her  heart 
fluttered,  and,  unconsciously,  she  blushed  furiously.  At  last, 
she  knew  it  had  come. 

*'Inez,"  he  was  saying,  'Tm  going  back  to  New  York 
soon.  Dear — I  don't  want  to  go  alone ;  won't  you  go  with 
me?  I  want  you  with  me  always,  darling.  I  love  you — 
will  you  go  ?" 

The  girl's  head  was  bent,  and  her  l)os()m  was  heaving 
tumultuously ;  slowly  she  raised  her  eyes,  glowing  with  love, 
until  she  met  his  gaze  squarely,  returning,  look  iov  \oo\<,  the 
ardor  which  flashed  from  his  eyes — 

"Jack!"  was  all  she  said.  O.  R.  C,  "11. 
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ATTENTION! 

If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  most  important  powers  of 
the  mind,  what  would  be  the  first  one  to  spring  up?  Would 
it  be  wrong  to  say  attention?  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  any  other  factor  of  the  human  intellect  which  is 
called  upon  more  and  needs  greater  development  than 
attention. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  What  is  the  real  meaning 
of  attention?  We  might  answer  this  in  a  short  way  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  attending  or  directing  oneself  to  surrounding 
matters  or  conditions.  The  problem  of  attention  is  dis- 
tinctly a  problem  of  modern  science,  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  human  soul.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
now  that  the  study  of  attention  has  been  systematically 
undertaken.  We  might  say  from  this,  that  attention  is 
one  of  the  most  important  faculties;  for,  if  otherwise,  our 
scientists  could  not  spend  so  much  time  in  studying  it. 

Some  may  say.  What  is  the  importance  of  attention  in 
performing  any  duty?  In  fact  what  duties  are  there  that 
can  be  performed  without  attention?  Take,  for  example, 
in  reading  a  story ;  we  get  into  the  plot,  then  all  other  ideas 
of  the  mind  are  banished  and  the  incidents  have  full  sway 
of  the  mind  as  they  come  to  it.  If  it  were  not  for  having 
to  control  our  mind,  it  would  be  impossible  to  enjoy  any 
work  that  we  undertake;  having  control  of  our  ''attention 
nerves  "  (using  a  slang  expression)  is  the  secret  to  enjoying 
our  work. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  evils  that  follow  inattention. 
Where  does  this  inattention  begin?  We  might  start  with 
a  boy  who  is  inattentive  in  school.  His  teacher  tries  to 
break  him  of  this  habit,  but  all  in  vain.  Later  this  boy 
enters  college,  and  on  account  of  his  inattention  fails  to 
make  his  class.  Seeing  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  good 
at  college,  the  boy  becomes  disheartened  and  goes  off  to 
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work  at  some  big  mine,  or  perhaps  on  the  railroad.  A  few 
years  later  we  hear  of  this  boy  being  the  cause  of  some 
great  explosion  in  a  mine,  causing  death  to  himself  and 
hundreds  of  others — all  because  of  the  lack  of  training  in 
attentiveness. 

Next,  we  might  say,  What  is  the  relation  between  atten- 
tion and  memory?  If  one  is  attentive  he  is  almost  sure  to 
have  a  good  memory,  because  attentiveness  strengthens  our 
memory.  Take  for  example  a  student  who  is  attentive  in 
the  classroom  and  one  that  is  not  attentive.  When  they 
are  examined  at  the  end  of  the  term  the  attentive  student 
makes  a  high  grade,  while  the  inattentive  student  will  fail. 
This  goes  to  show  that  our  memory  depends  upon  atten- 
tiveness. 

The  habit  of  inattention  may  be  formed  until  it  becomes 
second  nature.  Many  times  when  one  should  be  attending 
to  what  is  being  said  his  mind  is  wandering,  or  perhaps 
recalling  something  which  has  happened  in  the  past.  Very 
often  we  see  one  who  has  acquired  this  habit  gazing  or 
staring,  never  thinking  of  what  is  going  on  about  him.  One 
who  has  fallen  into  this  bad  habit  is  absolutely  unfit  for 
business. 

If  you  wish  to  see  what  attention  will  do  for  a  man,  watch 
all  of  the  great  men;  what  remarkable  power  of  attentive- 
ness they  have.  Take  the  great  physicians,  how  they  watch 
and  study  daily  the  treatment  of  different  diseases.  Think 
of  the  astronomer,  as  he  watches  the  heavens  night  and  day 
that  he  may  learn  of  the  different  changes.  Watch  the 
painter,  whose  mind  is  affected  by  the  different  colors  upon 
the  landscape.  The  great  interest  which  these  men  take  in 
their  work  is  brought  about  by  that  one  simple  word.  Atten- 
tion. 

Last,  it  may  be  said  that  attention  is  not  to  l)e  ac(iuircd 
in  a  day  or  two,  but  it  takes  years  after  years  of  constant 
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hard  work  to  get  our  mind  where  it  can  be  controlled,  and 
even  then  it  gets  away  from  us  once  in  a  while.  If  one 
wishes  to  cultivate  attention,  he  must  be  wide-awake  and 
interested  in  whatever  he  is  doing. 

First  become  attentive,  and  then  become  a  great  man. 

W.  A.  B.,  '10. 


"THE  YOUNG  MAN'S  FIRST  LOVE." 

The  merry,  happy  Yuletide  was  at  hand,  with  its  hoard 
of  joy  and  pleasure  for  him  who  knew  not  what  it  had  in 
store. 

So  near  was  the  joyful  Christmas  time  that  already  the 
countenances  of  the  home  folks  were  brightened  up  with 
looks  of  glad  expectancy  for  the  home-coming  of  dear  ones 
who  would  add  so  much  to  the  Christmas  cheer.  Already, 
aye,  and  for  weeks  before,  was  the  joy  in  the  hearts  of 
these  dear  ones  unbounded  at  the  prospect  of  returning 
home. 

And  now  they  come;  for  the  most  part  from  college 
and  school,  but  supplemented  here  and  there  by  others  who 
are  already  out  in  different  walks  of  life.  Fond  embraces 
and  salutations  are  over,  the  thousand  and  one  spontaneous 
questions  have  been  asked  and  answers  given,  and  now  the 
happy,  reunited  families  settle  down  in  the  joy  of  each 
other's  presence  to  spend  the  happiest  Christmas  they  have 
ever  had  together. 

And  the  happiest  will  it  be  for  him  for  whom  the  Yule- 
tide  has  so  much  in  store.  He  was  there  with  the  home- 
coming throng,  he  has  met  homefolks  and  friends  and 
rejoices  to  be  with  them  again.  Yet,  nevertheless,  there 
is  something  that  is  sadly  lacking — something  of  which  he 
is  not  aware,  something  which  worries  him  not  the  least. 
Nearly  all  the  other  boys  have   ''dearest   friends,"  divine 
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goddesses,  to  whom  they  bend  the  knee  in  abject  surrender. 
He  has  none.  Still  this  does  not  disturb  him.  He  goes 
with  the  happy  throng  of  young  folks  whither  it  leads  in 
fun  and  pleasure,  enjoying  himself  to  the  fullest  extent,  so 
far  as  the  joys  of  one  in  his  condition  of  heart  can  be  meas- 
ured. There  are  celebrations  characteristic  of  Yuletide ; 
there  are  parties  among  the  young  folks;  there  is  fun  and 
frolic  and  all  the  enjoyable  occasions  incident  upon  the 
reuniting  of  friends;  and,  withal,  there  are  fair  girls,  the 
fairest  of  the  land.  Yet  he  wends  his  quiet  way  in  and  out, 
and  the  heart  of  the  young  man  keeps  its  proper  cadence, 
fluttering  not  once.  He  sees  in  the  pretty  face  of  one  fair 
lass  not  much  more  than  in  another.  His  time  has  not 
come.  But  it  will  come  ere  long,  and  with  its  sudden, 
impetuous  rush  will  swxep  him  into  realms  unknown  to  him 
before.  He  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  his  first  love, 
but  knows  it  not. 

Suddenly,  as  if  from  the  mist  of  years  or  from  the 
numbed  mind  called  violently  into  action,  there  springs  a 
divinity,  a  face  so  fair,  a  form  so  lovely,  a  disposition  so 
much  in  accord  with  both,  that,  had  the  time  been  of  yore,  all 
Hellas  would  have  come  to  pay  homage.  So  thinks  the 
young  man,  and  his  heart  no  longer  keeps  its  proper 
cadence.  Xo  longer  does  he  wend  his  quiet  way  in  and  out. 
His  soul  is  a  turmoil,  the  even  tenor  of  his  thoughts  is 
gone  for  a  spell,  and,  instead,  thoughts  surge  to  and  fro 
through  his  mind  until  hardly  does  he  know  where  he  stands. 
Each  time  his  eyes  meet  hers  and  he  beholds  there  the  kindly, 
loving  spark  of  recognition,  rapture  takes  possession  of  his 
soul  and,  soaring,  soaring,  he  is  swept  upward  and  upward 
until  upon  the  highest  clouds  he  dreams  the  dream  of  impetu- 
ous first  love — eternal  bliss. 

Life  has  changed  for  the  young  man.  It  has  been  a  rapid 
transformation,     but     tlic    change    has    been     the    greater 
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because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  come  about. 
Whereas  before,  he  saw  no  distinction  worthy  of  notice 
between  one  girl  and  another,  now  he  sees  everything  cen- 
tered in  one  only,  and  with  her  he  feels  as  though  his  whole 
future  happiness  lies;  and  whereas  before  he  enjoyed 
only  in  a  superficial  way  the  pleasures  of  society,  he  now 
enters  into  them  with  zealous  interest;  for,  by  so  doing,  it 
means  that  he  will  have  all  the  more  chance  of  enjoying  her 
company. 

The  rest  of  the  happy  holiday  is  bliss  for  him.  Her 
every  notice  or  attention,  however  small,  her  every  glance  or 
winsome  smile,  sets  his  heart  throbbing  with  a  keen  delight, 
such  as  he  has  never  experienced  before.  Now  at  every 
social  gathering  it  is  for  her  that  he  looks.  At  every  oppor- 
tunity he  seeks  her  company.  She  wears  white  at  the  party 
this  evening,  and  every  movement  of  that  radiant,  white- 
gowned  figure  among  the  merry  crowd  is  noted  by  his  ever- 
watchful  eyes — eyes  which  are  all  for  her.  And  why  not? 
Is  she  not  now  the  idol  of  all  his  affections?  Has  not  the 
first  flaming,  impetuous  spark  grown  into  a  steady  blaze, 
which  momentarily  increases  in  intensity  and  which  knows 
no  quenching?     Certainly. 

The  young  man  has  entered  upon  an  old,  old  game,  but 
one  in  which  he  is  new  and  inexperienced.  Let  us  hope 
that  he  has  set  his  lines  aright  and  that  almost,  at  least,  as 
happy  a  future  awaits  him  as  he  has  pictured  in  his 
imagination. 

The  holidays  are  over;  she  has  his  heart.  The  young 
man  returns  from  whence  he  came,  to  come  back  another 
day. 
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IMPORTANCE   OF   FOREST   PRESERVATION   FOR 
MANUFACTURERS. 

The  forest  areas  of  the  United  States  affect  in  some  way 
the  welfare  of  every  citizen.  To  bring  this  truth  home  to 
the  people  generally  and  to  create  a  vigorous  public  senti- 
ment that  will  demand  a  national  legislative  policy  for  the 
conservation  of  our  forests  is  the  object  of  several  ener- 
getic organizations  now  at  work.  Manufacturers  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  this  matter  from  a  practical  and  serious 
standpoint  in  its  relations  to  their  future  and  are  accordingly 
advocating  forest  preservation  in  a  more  positive  manner 
than  heretofore. 

There  is  need,  however,  of  much  greater  activity  on  tho 
part  of  the  manufacturing  interests  to  prevent  this  waste 
and  destruction  of  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources 
with  which  our  land  has  been  endowed. 

If  our  water  powers  are  to  be  preserved  and  further 
developed;  if  we  are  to  minimize  the  disastrous  floods  which 
have  descended  upon  us  more  frequently  in  recent  years : 
if  we  are  to  store  up  for  use  of  this  and  future  generations 
the  valuable  woods  that  find  their  uses  in  factory  and  home ; 
if  we  are  to  secure  as  a  fixed  asset  the  manifold  beneficent 
effects  of  our  forests,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  and  see  that 
proper  steps  are  taken  for  the  intelligent  utilization  of  the 
forests  and  their  products.  The  broad  significance  of  this 
question  makes  it  one  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State  and 
National  Governments,  and  it  devolves  upon  those  whose 
interests  are  affected  in  a  larger  and  more  direct  way  t(^ 
get  behind  the  movement  and  use  every  means  to  bring 
about  in  every  State  a  system  of  forest  preservation.  Tiiis 
is  a  i)ublic  (juestion  and  is  entitled  to  the  best  thought  and 
endeavor  of  every  citizen  and  business  institution  or  cor- 
poration of  cacli  community  for  its  j)roper  solution. 

'J'he  textile  industry  camiot  afford  to  wait  supincK'  for 
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others  to  take  the  lead.  The  magnificent  water  powers 
which  are  being  rapidly  developed  and  are  furnishing 
increased  electrical  energy  to  the  cotton  mills  are  dependent 
upon  the  vast  storage  reservoir  provided  by  the  forest  in 
order  to  insure  a  steady  water  flow. 

The  superior  advantages  of  this  kind  of  power  have 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  number  of  mills  and  factories 
that  are  now  availing  themselves  of  the  same,  either  by 
direct  development  or  by  contract  with  large  power  com- 
panies. We  realize  that  textile  manufacturing  is  practically 
in  its  infancy  when  we  look  ahead  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
future.  New  mills  and  the  enlargement  of  existing  plants 
will  make  the  demand  for  electrical-driven  machinery  an 
ever-increasing  factor.  The  harnessing  of  our  streams  for 
the  development  of  such  power  is  attracting  large  capital, 
and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  these  interests  shall  neglect 
no  opportunity  to  insure  the  permanency  of  such  invest- 
ments. The  stability  of  the  water  supply  is  the  life  blood 
of  the  power  plant,  and  this  will  surely  be  adversely  affected 
if  the  chief  beneficiaries  do  not  actively  adopt  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  place  our  forests  under  such  intelligent 
supervision  as  will  make  them  everlasting. 

L.  C.  L.,  '00. 


MY  MEMORY. 

How  fondly  I  think  of  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 
The  spots  where  I  now  often  let  fancy  roam ; 

Again  can  I  hear  the  sweet  sounds  of  the  wildwood, 

And  remember  the  joy  that  pervaded  my  home. 

As  I  sit  and  smoke  I  let  memory  take  me, 

Back  to  the  stream  where  I  swam,  when  a  boy 

To  the  inviting  pool,  in  the  shade  of  the  oak  tree. 
Whose  cool,  limpid  depths  were  a  pride  and  a  joy. 
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Again  do  I  sit  by  the  large,  roaring  fire, 

With  all  of  the  family  gathered  around. 

Listening  to  tales,  of  which  youth  never  tire, 

Wliile  outside,  a  snowfall  is  mantling  the  ground. 

They  all  pass  before  me,  my  sweet  recollections, 
I  cherish  them  fondly;  to  me  they  are  dear; 

But  a  sound  rudely  comes,  breaking  on  my  reflections; 
The  last  call  for  drill  harshly  bursts  on  the  air. 

O.  R.  C,  '11. 


A  SOLDIER'S  REWARD. 

One  delightful  summer  evening  in  ISGl,  just  as  the 
golden  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  western  horizon,  and 
before  the  twinkling  stars  came  out  to  adorn  the  heavens, 
two  figures  could  be  seen  slowly  strolling  up  a  lane  tliat 
led  to  an  elegant  Southern  mansion.  One  was  a  stalwart, 
handsome  youth,  while  the  other  was  a  blushing  Southern 
girl.  The  young  man  was  telling  his  plans.  Upon  the 
morrow  he  was  going  to  a  drill  station,  where  he  would 
prepare  himself  for  service  in  the  defense  of  Southern  rights. 

After  he  had  finished  speaking,  the  girl  shuddered  slightly 
and  exclaimed :  "Must  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?  Oh,  how  cruel 
of  fate  to  tear  you,  in  the  flower  of  manhood,  away  from 
friends,  home  and  loved  ones,  to  the  cruel,  bloody  war, 
where  there  are  such  terrible  privations  and  dangers!  Yet. 
when  the  vSouth  calls  for  her  young  men,  I  would  not  liavc 
you  stay."  And  the  young  girl,  overcome  with  grief,  sank 
weeping  into  the  arms  of  her  accepted  lover.  Within  two 
short  months  the  merry  wedding  bells  were  to  have  given 
forth  their  glad  tidings.  Now,  should  they  ever  ring?  The 
tliought  of  her  loved  one's  danger  almost  distracted  the  girl. 

After  a  moment  of  silence  the  youth  said:  "I  know  that 
T  am  leaving  all  that  is  near  and  dear  to  me,  to  engage  in 
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the  war.  I  hear  tlie  call  of  my  people,  the  call  of  my 
country,  the  call  of  my  God.  I  must  go,  and  the  thoughts 
of  those  behind  will  be  my  strength  in  battle — their  prayers, 
my  shield  in  heaven." 

Then,  resolving  to  let  nothing  of  the  vague,  menacing 
future  darken  these  last  few  hours  of  happiness,  the  couple 
resolutely  put  aside  all  topics  relating  to  the  war  and  the 
parting,  and  sat  in  the  effulgence  of  the  Southern  moon, 
breathing-  to  each  other  music  as  pure  and  as  sweet  as  that 
which  came  from  the  care-free  throat  of  the  mocking  bird 
perched  in  the  fragrant  shrubbery  typical  of  the  old  Southern 
home. 

Presently,  the  happy  couple  reached  the  house  and  seated 
themselves  upon  the  steps  of  the  broad  veranda.  They  sat 
here  for  quite  a  while  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the 
evening,  talking  in  voices  so  low  that  they  could  not  be 
heard  on  the  porch  above.  'Twas  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  youth  departed,  after  bidding  the  girl  a  long  and 
affectionate  farewell;  but  before  he  left  he  had  a  promise 
from  her  that  was  to  keep  him  happy. 

The  young  man  did  not  stay  at  the  recruiting  station 
very  long,  for  he  was  easily  taught  soldierly  decorum ;  and 
was  soon  sent  to  the  front.  From  the  first  he  was  an  ideal 
soldier,  not  once  showing  the  slightest  trace  of  fear,  but 
always  at  the  front  where  the  fighting  was  the  fiercest  and 
the  slaughter  the  greatest.  Heroic  w^re  his  deeds  of  bravery 
and  many  were  the  resulting  honors,  for  he  soon  was  pro- 
moted from  the  rank  of  private,  to  a  captain  noted.  How- 
ever, one  day  in  a  small  skirmish  when  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  fray  leading  his  men,  he  was  knocked  senseless  and 
captured.  His  captors  took  him  immediately  to  a  train  that 
was  to  take  "rebel  soldiers"  to  "Yankee  prisons."  For 
days  and  days  he  traveled,  and  try  as  he  might,  he  could 
not  escape.     Finally  he  reached   the  end  of  the  journey, 
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and  was  soon  thrown  into  prison,  where  for  two  long  years 
he  languished,  being  unable  to  get  out  on  parole  or  to 
escape.  Finally,  when  the  war  was  ended,  he  was  paroled 
and  allowed  to  return  home.  His  strength,  however,  had 
forsaken  him  during  his  term  of  imprisonment,  and  his 
progress  toward  the  South  was  slow.  For  months  he 
journeyed  with  a  heart  full  of  the  anticipated  meeting 
between  himself  and  a  certain  girl  in  a  Southern  State. 

Alas !  He  did  not  know  what  had  occurred  since  he  had 
left  home.  His  sweetheart  had  remained  true  until  the  last, 
She  believed  that  he  would  return,  and  did  not  despair 
until  the  government  informed  his  parents  of  his  disappear- 
ance in  a  recent  fight.  She  even  doubted  this  official 
statement ;  but  after  two  years  had  passed  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  him,  there  seemed  little  doubt  but  that  he  had  been 
slain. 

Shortly  after  the  reported  death  of  the  soldier  boy, 
another  youth  began  to  woo  the  young  girl.  He  had  ever 
been  an  ardent  lover,  but  the  soldier  lad  had  been  more 
fortunate  and  won  her  love.  For  two  years  the  young  man 
pressed  his  suit,  but  apparently  all  in  vain.  Finally  she 
promised  to  wed  him,  if  her  soldier  lover  did  not  return  in 
a  year.  The  time  rolled  swiftly  by,  but  no  lover  came.  The 
day  was  set  for  the  marriage,  and  an  elaborate  affair  it  was 
to  be ;  the  day,  the  hour  came,  and  the  minister  pronounced 
them  man  and  wife,  and  merrily  rang  the  wedding  bells. 

One  evening,  a  week  later,  a  weary  foot-sore  traveler 
entered  the  village.  From  the  ease  with  which  he  made  his 
way,  he  apparently  had  been  there  before.  1  lis  tliin,  tattered 
attire,  which  from  all  appearances  seemed  as  though  it  had 
at  some  time  been  a  uniform,  scarcely  covered  his  body, 
and  did  not  protect  him  against  the  chilling  evening  air. 
for  he  shivered  and  shook  from  the  bitter  wintry  wind. 
After  ])assing  tln'ongli  the  \-illage  he  came  to  a  brilliantly 
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lighted  and  elegantly  furnished  house.  As  he  was  passing, 
he  paused  and  looking  through  an  open  window  saw  some- 
thing that  held  his  attention.  What  was  it?  Only  a  man 
and  woman  seated  before  a  glowing  fire.  A  panoramic  view 
of  all  that  had  happened  since  he  had  left  home  flashed 
before  him.  His  heart  gave  one  mighty  convulsive  throb, 
he  quivered  and  sank  fainting  to  the  earth. 

The  following  morning  a  dead  man's  body  was  found  in 
front  of  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  village.  The  dead  man's  attire  showed  that  he  was  a 
Confederate  soldier,  and  this  fact  secured  an  honored  burial. 
The  soldier  lover  never  returned.  J.  N.  C,  '10. 


DUTY  vs.  DOLLAR. 

We  have  heard  many  times  that  there  are  two.  roads  in 
this  life :  One  leading  us  to  success ;  the  other,  to  failure. 
But  there  is  only  one  road  in  life,  and  this  is  an  inclined 
road.  On  the  end  of  the  road  that  leads  upward  to  higher 
and  nobler  things  in  life,  let  us  place  the  word  ''Duty" ;  on 
the  one  that  slopes  downward  to  things  that  are  degrading 
and  debasing,  let  us  place  the  word  "Dollar." 

We,  as  individuals,  are  going  to  come — sometime,  some- 
where— to  the  brink  of  this  road;  that  is,  when  we  reach 
the  age  of  responsibility.  As  we  launch  forth,  are  we 
going  to  allow  our  canoe  to  be  swept  downward,  ever  down- 
ward, by  the  onrushing  tide  of  humanity,  or  are  we  going 
to  put  our  hands  to  the  oars  and  overcome  the  trials  and 
temptations  of  this  life?  Man  is  as  prone  to  go  downward 
as  sparks  are  to  go  upward ;  so  we  are  carried  downward 
merely  by  the  force  of  the  stream  without  any  exertion  on 
our  part.  To  go  upward,  we  have  to  put  forth  some  effort 
to  overcome  our  natural. tendencies. 
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Take  the  Roman  Empire  for  example.  What  built  up 
and  made  the  Roman  Empire?  What  separated  and  tore 
down  this  same  world-conquering  power?  Let  us  look  at 
both  these  questions.  At  the  beginning,  the  highest  ambi- 
tion of  the  true  Roman  was  duty,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  his 
country.  As  long  as  these  forces  prompted  the  heart  of 
every  citizen,  how  could  the  mighty  city  of  Rome  fail  to 
cast  a  spell  over  the  other  cities  encircling  the  IMediterranean 
To  the  Roman  of  this  time,  national  wealth  was  everything; 
individual  gain,  nothing.  The  citizens  being  permeated 
with  this  spirit  of  duty  caused  Rome  to  push  her  way  high 
up  this  inclined  road  of  fame. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  second  question — one  that  will 
make  any  man  who  has  any  regard  for  greatness  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  regret.  As  more  territory  was  added,  the  Romans 
began  to  intermingle  with  these  inhabitants.  Consequently 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  these  less  civilized  nations  gradu- 
ally molded  with  the  Romans.  Though  very  different  from 
the  civilization  that  raised  Athens  and  Sparta  to  the  heights 
of  their  glory,  Greek  civilization  began  to  influence  Roman 
life.  It  was  imbued  with  vice,  slothfulness,  secret  intrigues 
and  personal  desire  for  gain. 

The  good  ai;d  evil  forces  combatted  for  a  time,  but  the 
latter,  strengthened  by  daily  corruption,  proved  the  stronger, 
and  Rome  started  downward.  "Money,  bread,  no  work," 
became  the  watch  cry.  Thus  the  momentum  increased  until 
the  mighty  empire  burst  asunder. 

As  it  is  with  nations,  so  is  it  with  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. The  end  of  the  road  where  the  dollar  is  the  goal 
post  is  always  crowded.  The  great  motto  given  by  that 
memorable  teacher  has  been  corrupted  into  this :  **Do  others 
before  they  do  you."  A  man  in  this  vast  throng  has  no  true 
happiness,  but  he  finds  that  ho  has  descended  so  far  that 
he  is  powerless  to  turn  hack.      lie  sees  there  is  plenty  of 
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room  at  the  other  end.  The  ease  and  contentment  of  the 
ones  above  him  only  add  to  his  misery.  He  hears  the  names 
of  these  great  men  honored  and  passed  from  generation  to 
generation.  He  sees  himself  dead,  and  soon,  ah,  too  soon ! 
passes  into  oblivion. 

Especially  it  behooves  a  college  man  to  stand  out  for  the 
right;  for  before  he  is  aware,  the  rule  and  responsibility 
of  this  country  will  be  upon  him.  College  men  will  naturally 
be  looked  up  to  as  leaders,  and,  because  of  their  influence, 
can  not  afford  to  turn  their  backs  upon  duty.  But  how 
many  go  to  college  with  no  other  purpose  in  view  than  to 
equip  themselves  to  make  money.  It  is  all  right  to  accom- 
plish all  you  can  in  making  money,  but  never  let  this  be  the 
chief  end  and  aim  in  life.  If  so,  that  life  is  a  failure.  We 
all  can  not  be  great  generals  or  heroes,  but  let  every  man 
so  live  that  others  following  him  may  say :  ''He  was  a  man." 

C.  F.  I.,  '10. 


^INNOCENTS   ABROAD." 

Four  young  men  strolled  up  the  Champs  Elysees,  in 
Paris,  and  to  even  the  casual  observer's  eye  they  were  fla- 
grantly American.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  four 
college  men,  over  on  a  vacation  trip,  and  were  rather  at  a 
loss  as  to  what  to  do  to  amuse  themselves. 

"I  say,  fellows,"  broke  out  one,  "I'll  be  dag-goned  if  I 
counted  on  anything  like  this  when  we  decided  to  come  over 
here.  We  can't  even  get  one  of  these  blame  frog-eaters  to 
direct  us  to  one  of  those  Parisian  operas  you  hear  so  much 
about." 

"It  is  a  shame,"  agreed  another,  "still — we're  some  what 
to  blame.  W>  didn't  take  French  at  college,  and  now 
we're  all  at  sea." 
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''Well/'  from  another,  ''here  come  four  mighty  pretty 
girls,  and  I'm  going  to  risk  being  called  an  eccentric  Amer- 
ican and  speak  to  them."  He  stopped  in  his  tracks,  and, 
diving  into  his  pocket,  fished  forth  his  ^'Baedeker  on 
France,"  and  hurried  to  the  French  translations.  By  dint 
of  hard  work  he  finally  found  "Miss"  before  the  girls 
reached  them,  and,  stepping  in  front  of  the  others,  he  made 
a  grand  bow  and  uttered,  with  a  grandiloquent  gesture,  his 
store  of  the  French  language. 

"Madamoiselle." 

"Oui,  Monsieur?" 

"A-a-er-er-I" — a  hurried  reference  to  his  guide  book  for 
further  information,  with  the  result — 

''Parley  vous  Francais?" 

"Oui,  Monsieur." 

"Say,  you  nut-headed  fellows,  hunt  something  for  me  to 
say,  for  goodness  sake.  These  girls  are  too  blame  pretty  to 
lose.     What's  the  words  for  'Where's  the  theater?'  " 

"Let's  see,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "it  is  'le  diable  c'est.'  " 

"Le  diable  c'est,"  said  the  interpreter,  smilingly,  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  then,  noticing  their  shocked  expression 
and  laughter  of  his  friends,  he  hunted  it  up  and  saw — "le 
— the,"  "(liable — devil,"  c'est — it  is" — "le  diable  c'est — the 
devil  it  is." 

"Say,  you  boys  better  quit  that,"  he  said,  angrily  turning 
around,  "or  they'll  have  a  cop — I  mean  a  gendarme — after 
us;"  then  to  the  girls,  again,  with  an  elal)orate  bow,  "Par- 
donez,  Madamoiselles." 

"Oui,  Monsieur." 

"What  the  deuce  docs  that  mean,  anyway?"  he  thought; 
and  then,  as  the  girls  showed  no  desire  to  move  on,  and 
seeming  much  amused  at  the  young  Americans,  he,  with  a 
show  of  seeking  information,  turned,  and,  leaving  the  girls 
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laughing,  together,  joined  in  the  conversation  of  his  friends, 
which  ran  something  in  this  vein : 

"That  girl  in  red  suits  me  to  a  dot — she's  a  peach." 
"Huh,  she's  good-looking,  but,  man,  look  at  that  one  on 
the  left;  why,  her  equal  died  when  Venus  did  or — er — a — 
Cleopatra,  or  some  other  of  those  mythological  beauties. 
Why,  she's  superb — a — a — a  regular  Medusa." 

"Medusa! — she  was  the  one  with  snakes  for  hair.  It's 
a  good  thing  those  girls  can't  understand  you." 
"I'd  pick  the  light-haired  one — she's  my  style." 
Oh,  you  fellows  haven't  any  sense  of  symmetrical  beauty. 
Look  at  that  one  on  the  outside — why — why — Helen  of 
Troy  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  her.  She  can  have  my  choc- 
olate candy." 

"I'd  give  five  dollars  to  kiss  the  one  in  red." 
More  of  this  irrelevant  conversation  followed,  and  the 
color  of  the  girls  heightened  until  it  rivaled  the  clothes  of 
the  ''one  in  red." 

"Oh,  say,  I'll  introduce  us,"  said  the  former  spokesman; 
then,  turning  to  the  girls:  "Madamoiselles — a — a — (say, 
what's  French  for  ''my") — my — (let's  see,  "fueied"  is 
"garcon")  mein — (no,  that's  German) — my  garcons — Jack 
and  Bob  Lewis,  Ben  Joyce  and  myself — Bill  Smith — and — 
a — a — mon  dieu — no — no — pardonez — I  mean — oh,  dog- 
gone it — I  want  to  swap  names — that  is — you  see  I — a  no 
parley  vous  Francais."  However,  he  made  known  their 
desire  by  that  primeval  language — the  only  language  which 
was  ever  universal — the  language  of  signs.  One  girl  intro- 
duced the  other  three  in  rapid  French,  of  which  the  poor 
fellows  could  not  understand  a  single  word. 

They  soon  gave  up  any  attempt  to  hold  conversation  with 
the  girls,  but,  after  escorting  them  to  their  hotel,  they  left 
them  and,  incidentally,  their  cards,  with  their  hotel  address 
on  the  backs. 
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Next  day  the  following  letter  was  received,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  it  caused  consternation  among  the  young  men. 
It  was : 

"Hotel  Tuilleries,  Paris,  France. 
"To  Messrs.   John  Lewis,   Robert  Lewis,   William  Smith 
and  Benjamin  Joyce : 
"Dear  Sirs — I  am  taking  the  liberty,  on  behalf  of  my 
three  friends,  of  thanking  you  all  for  the  many  and  varied, 
sincere,  compliments  you  paid  us  yesterday.     You  should 
be  more  careful.     There  are  some  people  in  France  who  can 
speak  English  and,  anyhow,  we  happen  to  be  New  Yorkers. 
"While  your  pretty  sayings  were  couched  in  rather  crude 
language,  you  were  totally  unconscious  of  our  comprehen- 
sion, and  so  we  cannot  doubt  their  sincerity.     Besides,  it 
slightly  flatters  our  vanity. 

"We  are  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance — and, 
maybe,  we  may  meet  a  little  more  formally  in  the  future — 
who  knows? 

"Our  French  teacher  would  have  been  proud  of  us — don't 
you  think  so? 

"  'The  Girl  in  Red/ 

"  'Medusa,  Alias  Venus/ 

"  'Helen  of  Troy/ 

"  'The  Ligiit-Haired   One/ 

"P.  S. — We  sail  for  New  York  at  11  a.  m. — before  you 
will  receive  this — so,  save  yourselves  the  trouble  of  calling. 

"  'Four  Girls.'  " 

O.  R.  C,  'U. 
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Which  branch  of  spring  athletics  are  you  going  in  for? 

Basketball  is  a  great  addition  to  Clemson's  athletics, 
isn't  it? 

Did  you  ever  try  to  write  editorials?  Then  don't. 
Profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  be  cheered  by  the 
assurance  that  the  worst  is  yet  to  cojne. 

At  the  time  at  which  this  article  is  being  written,  every 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  Class  of  Nineteen  Hundred  and 
Nine  to  prepare  for  your  hands  an  Annual  worthy  of  suc- 
ceeding those  of  preceding  years.  It  is  our 
The  Nineteen  aim  and  highest  ambition  to  portray  to 
Hundred  the  reader  the  various  phases  of  our  real 

Nine  "Taps."  college  life;  to  picture  scenes  which  will 
now  carry  back  the  alumnus  or  the  reader 
to  those  happy  days — ever  fresh  within  the  vaults  of  mem- 
ory— when  he,  too,  was  a  care- free  college  boy ;  to  bind 
ourselves  together  by  a  tie  which,  in  the  days  to  come,  may 
ever  keep  alive  within  us  the  fires  of  a  fond  affection  for  one 
another  and  a  true  and  loyal  love  for  our  alma  mater.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  departments,  we  hope  this  year  to  have 
the  alumni  especially  well  represented.  All  in  all,  we  hope 
to  put  forth  a  volume  which  will  be  worth  the  "coin"  of 
iiuy  man,  much  less  that  of  a  son  of  Clemson.  Our  num- 
bers are  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  lost  forty-nine 
men  last  April,  and  the  work  is  arduous.  However,  we 
are  putting  forth  every  effort  within  our  power.  Remem- 
ber, that  tlic  little  Class  of  Xinetcen-Xine  has  lost  more 
men,  means  and  talent  than  many  a  class  has  had  to  start 
with.  Help  it  in  its  efforts,  at  least  by  subscribing  to 
"'I\'i])s."  Enclose  a  check  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($2.50)  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Reeves,  business  manager,  today,  and 
he    will    immechaleU'    issue   \()U   a    receipt,   ])his   the   hearty 
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thanks  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  Class  of  Nineteen- 
Nine. 

Really,  you  cannot  afford  to  sit  in  your  room  and  stag- 
nate. You  need  the  athletic  field,  and  the  athletic  field 
needs   you.     With   baseball,   basketball,    tennis,    track   and 

''gym."  to  choose  from,  surely  you  can  find  a 
Spring  suitable   field   for  your  physical   training.     Go 

Athletics,     out  and  work,  because  your  college  needs  the 

work  of  strong  men  physically  to  uphold  her 
reputation  in  athletics,  just  as  she  needs  strong  men  men- 
tally to  uphold  her  standard  in  education,  and  true  men 
morally  to  uphold  her  reputation  in  character.  Most  of 
all,  she  needs  all  three,  combined  in  one,  to  uphold  her  past 
standard  and  her  reputation  for  turning  out  sterling  men — 
good  citizens.  If  this  be  not  enough  inducement  to  draw 
you  out  of  your  "shells,"  look  at  the  matter  from  the  more 
selfish,  yet  perfectly  correct,  attitude  of  health.  Remember 
that  you  cannot  maintain  a  perfect  state  of  health  without 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  exercise,  and  govern  yourself 
accordingly.  You  have  our  cheerful  permission  to  regard 
the  matter  from  as  many  other  standpoints  as^your  please — 
provided,  you  promptly  appear  upon  the  athletic  field.  It 
needs  you ;  you  need  it.      Sail  in  ! 

Study,  as  does  any  other  work,  requires  system.  Many  a 
good  man  has  failed  to  make  his  class — not  through  dull- 
ness or  laziness,  as  is  so  often  thought,  but  simply  because 

he  did  not  know  hozv  to  study.  Now, 
Systematized  while  we  certainly  do  not  by  any  means 
Study.  pose  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  we 

hope  that  by  ofiFering  to  the  reader  (if, 
indeed,  there  be  one!)  a  few  suggestions,  gleaned  from  the 
experience  of  better  men,  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
inspiring  within  him  the  ambition  to  evolve  for  himself  the 
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plan  of  study  best  suited  to  his  particular  conditions.  Our 
aim  is,  then,  systematized  study,  with  special  reference  to 
the  conditions  at  Clemson.  The  plan  is  unimportant,  pro- 
vided it  attain  its  end. 

We  do  not  advise  that  the  student  give,  as  some  of  our 
professors  insist  that  he  should,  one  hour  to  each  lesson, 
regardless  of  everything.  This  would  not  be  logical ;  for 
everyone  knows  that  certain  subjects  are  much  more  dififi- 
cult  than  others,  and  the  relative  difficulty  in  mastering 
them  varies  with  the  individual.  For  instance,  the  girl  who 
reads  forty  lines  of  French  in  one- fourth  as  many  minutes, 
might  puzzle  half  an  hour  over  a  relatively  simple  problem 
in  algebra,  which  the  boy  who  "can't  see  whyn'ter  Dickens 
we  hafter  pester  with  these  frog-eaters'  lingo,  anyhow!" 
could  work  in  his  head.  Again,  upon  those  days  when  we 
have  five  or  six  lessons,  with  about  three  hours  for  prepara- 
tion, even  the  above-mentioned  mathematician  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  so  dividing  his  time  as  to  give  one  hour  to 
the  preparation  of  each  lesson.  True  it  is,  upon  other 
days  the  student  has  a  correspondingly  easier  schedule;  but. 
with  liis  other  duties,  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  prepare 
his  lessons  several  days  ahead  of  time. 

The  plan  to  which  we  allude  has  been  briefly  outlined 
thus : 

1.  Attention. 

2.  Observation. 

?>.   Preparation  (for  study). 

4.  Concentration. 

5.  Perspiration. 

By  the  term  "attention  in  class"  we  do  not  include  that 
broadening  culture  course  taken  tlierc  by  so  many  of  us — 
that  of  keeping  up  with  such  current  literature  as  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  (from  the  perusal  of  wliich  in  class 
we   hcrel)v    resolxe    lienceforth    to   al)stain!)    lh'cr\h()d\'s, 
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The  Cosmopolitan,  down  through  ''popular"  monthHes  to 

"Diamond  Dick,"  ''The  Mystery  of ,"  etc.     Instead, 

we  refer  to  paying  attention  to  what  the  professor  says — 
provided,  of  course,  he  says  something.  If  he  doesn't,  it 
is  well  to  be  attentive  in  case  he  might  so  far  forget  him- 
self as  to  say  something  worth  while.  No  student  is  so 
bright  but  that  he  may  gain  a  deeper  insight  here  and  there 
by  listening  to  his  professor  or  so  dense  but  that  he  may 
receive  instruction.  Again,  by  paying  close  attention  when 
each  lesson  is  assigned,  one  may  often  be  able  to  get  an  idea 
of  its  relative  difficulties,  and  thus  save  himself  time  in 
planning  his  night's  work. 

Observation.  How  often  have  you  seen  a  man  fail 
upon  a  question  asked  him  in,  perhaps,  the  chemistry  class, 
which  he  could  have  answered  with  ease  in  physics?  How 
often  have  you  seen  a  man  fail  to  answer  a  question  which, 
by  a  little  deduction,  he  might  easily  have  answered? 
We  do  not  refer  to  that  deduction  in  which  the  conclusion 
is  reached  by  a  study  of  the  professor's  expression,  or  by 
our  idea  of  whether  he  wants  us  to  say  yes  or  no.  And 
why  these  failures  ?  All  because  we  do  not  use  our  powers 
of  observation,  and  do  not  apply  the  little  knowledge  we 
possess. 

Preparation.  How  often  have  you  seen  a  man  sit  down 
at  night,  pick  up  a  book  at  random,  strike  a  "snag,"  puzzle 
and  "cuss"  over  the  one  lesson  all  night,  and  then  "flunk" 
the  next  day,  not  only  upon  it,  but  also  upon  the  other  three, 
any  of  which  he  could,  perhaps,  have  learned  in  a  half- 
hour  ?  Had  he  spent  five  minutes  in  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing his  night's  work,  had  he  allotted  fo  each  subject  the 
proper  amount  of  time  and  arranged  them  in  the  proper 
order,  he  might  have  mastered,  not  only  the  latter  three, 
but,  possibly,  the  others  also.  By  thus  allotting  the  time, 
and  then  working  to  conserve   it,   one  may  do  the   same 
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amount  of  work  as  before  in  much  less  time,  or  much  more 
work  in  the  given  time. 

Concentration.  Having  mapped  out  the  night's  work, 
one  shoukl  next  strive  to  master  the  individual  lessons. 
How  often  have  you  seen  a  man  fail  on  a  recitation  because 
he  learned  the  trivial  details  instead  of  mastering  princi- 
ples? H  the  person  in  question  had  glanced  over  his  les- 
son, picked  out  the  most  important  points,  studied  with 
especial  reference  to  these  points,  and,  finally,  summed  up 
in  his  mind  the  whole  lesson,  he  would  have  learned  much 
more  with  the  given  amount  of  labor.  To  have  studied 
thus,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to  have  put  out 
of  his  mind  everything  but  the  work  in  hand — in  other 
words,  to  have  concentrated  his  mind  upon  his  work. 

Perspiration.  Finally,  we  come — figuratively,  at  least — 
to  the  keynote  of  success,  in  study  as  elsewhere — Perspira- 
tion. Without  this  factor,  all  the  system  in  the  world  is 
worse  than  vain.  With  it,  used  systematically,  everything 
is  possible.  Know  zcJiat  you  want  to  do  and  hozv  you  want 
to  do ;  then  do  it. 

If  you  carry  out  to  the  letter  this  or  any  similar  plan  you 
will  succeed  in  doing  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man 
has  yet  done.  However,  you  can  carry  out  the  principles 
involved ;  and,  thus,  do  more  work  in  a  given  time,  or  the 
same  work  in  less  time,  than  you  can  studying  at  haphazard. 
If  you  don't  believe  it,  try  it.  If  the  sentinel  inspects  too 
often,  throw  a  shoe  at  him;  save  the  inkstand  for  the  cap- 
tain and  lieutenants.  Under  no  circumstances  throw  your 
books— you  will  need  them  later.     USE  SYSTEM ! 


':^p 
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Editors : 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  ^09  A.  M.  SALLEY,  'U 

A  new  name  in  the  list  of  our  exchanges  is  the  Chicora 
Almacen,  a  tastefully  dressed  magazine,  very  neatly  printed 
on  a  good  quality  of  paper.  On  account  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  this  little  quarterly,  we  are  tempted  to  over- 
look a  few  of  its  faults,  which  time  will  correct;  but,  with 
the  desire  to  aid  the  staff  in  putting  a  better  production 
before  the  public,  we  wish  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions. 
In  a  college  magazine,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  matter 
should  be  condensed  into  a  minimum  of  space ;  a  larger  size 
of  type  than  that  in  which  the  Almacen  is  printed  would 
therefore  appear  to  good  advantage,  especially  as  small 
type  is  hard  to  read  when  used  on  glazed  paper.  We  should 
be  glad,  also,  to  see  the  Almacen  appear  as  a  monthly 
instead  of  as  a  quarterly.  The  essay,  'The  Age  In  Which 
We  Live"  includes  much,  but  is  hardly  so  long  as  we  should 
wish  to  see  it.  "A  Masquerade  Ball"  abounds  in  crude 
expressions,  is  entirely  guiltless  of  punctuation  in  many 
places,  and,  in  the  latter  part,  contains  the  unpardonable 
blunder  of  a  change  from  the  first  to  the  third  person  with- 
out warning.  "Pickwick  Papers"  is  a  criticism  which  is 
entirely  free  from  gall,  and  which  will  in  no  wise  tend  to 
decrease  the  sales  of  Dickens's  works.  ''The  Legend  of  the 
Maid  and  the  River"  is  a  poem  the  like  of  which  we  do  not 
often  come  upon  in  college  publications.     It  is  pleasing  in 
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theme,  meter  and  fluency.  There  may  be  some  doubt,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  advisabiHty  of  setting  an  Old  World  legend 
to  the  meter  and  style  of  *'The  Song  of  Hiawatha."  '*Unge- 
lac,  a  Daughter  of  the  Northland,"  albeit  a  bit  of  conven- 
tionality in  its  plot,  is  by  far  the  best  story  in  the  magazine, 
and  one  of  the  best  in  our  exchanges  for  the  month.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  a  Chicora  girl  wrote 
it.  "Michael"  contains  more  about  Wordsworth  than  about 
Michael.  The  writer  is  disappointed  because  the  poem  ends 
without  Luke's  having  reformed  and  returned  to  his  parents. 
Perhaps  Luke's  parents  were  disappointed,  too.  And  per- 
haps Wordsworth  intended  that  his  poem  should  leave  the 
impression  of  disappointment,  as  many  things  in  real  life 
do.  We,  who  read  exchanges  all  day  long,  are  sometimes 
disappointed — but,  never  mind.  "A  Christmas  House- 
Party"  is  also  carelessly  punctuated,  and  reads  somewhat 
like  the  expressionless  chatter  of  a  schoolgirl.  This  matter 
of  careless  punctuation  will  detract  from  the  best  of  litera- 
ture; it  falls,  we  think,  in  the  province  of  the  editors  to  be 
watchful  of  it.  Very  little  of  the  ''story"  part  is  told;  but 
we  get  it  by  inference.  The  style  is  bright  and  breezy. 
** Woman  Suffrage"  is  short 'but  eloquent.  Much  more 
would  still  have  been  too  little.  The  author  seems  to  have 
some  clear  ideas  about  the  business  of  being  a  woman. 
Many  shriekers  after  woman  suffrage  would  do  well  to  con- 
sult a  political  economy  upon  the  greatest  service  woman 
can  do  the  state.  The  Almaccn  contains  seven  departments, 
most  of  which  show  abundant  life.  We  wish  the  editors 
all  success  in  the  worthy  and  sometimes  thankless  effc^-ts. 

In  tlic  December  Cray  Jacket,  part  of  the  matter  was 
unfortunately — we  say  it  advisedly — unfortunately  inserted 
twice;  some  of  it,  we  are  sure,  hardly  deserved  one  inser- 
tion. The  Gray  Jacket,  we  fear,  is  not  the  magazine  it  once 
was.     "Ancnt  the  Foe  Centenary"  seems  scarcely  the  pro 
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duct  of  the  student  pen.  It  is  a  careful  estimate  of  a 
wayward,  erratic  genius,  whose  own  people  are  the  last  to 
appreciate  him.  "When  Uncle  Remus  Treed  a  Wildcat"  is 
short,  like  the  other  stories  in  the  magazine.  There  is  not 
much  story  in  it.  The  author,  having  treed  his  literary 
quarry,  deliberately  runs  away  from  the  situation.  ''A 
Legend  of  Florida"  is  a  well-told  Indian  folk-tale.  It  seems 
unnecessarily  brief.  "Memories"  do  not  seem  to  differ 
materially  from  those  of  other  old  men,  except  that  they  are 
shorter.  "The  Learned  Boobies"  is  a  clever  attempt  at  a 
quiet  satire  on  the  direction  that  modern  research  is  taking. 
The  author  might  have  advanced  a  few  mock  theories  of  his 
own  invention,  thus  intensifying  his  derision  of  the  ones 
he  has  enumerated.  "The  Negro  in  the  Everglades,"  a 
dialect  anecdote,  contains  a  fair  quality  of  negro  monologue, 
but  not  enough  of  it.  "Fresh — A  Chronicle  of  College" 
sets  down  a  few  of  the  many  "impressions"  of  a  "Rat"  at  a 
military  school.  Besides  the  editorial  department,  mainly 
given  over  to  some  lengthy  explanatory  correspondence,  and 
a  lean  exchange  department,  there  are  about  ten  pages  more 
of  matter  which  does  not  prove  interesting  to  the  outsider. 

"At  Nightfall,"  the  first  poem  in  the  College  of  CJiavleston 
Magazine,  contains  pleasing  sentiments  and  poetic  thought 
in  its  well-constructed  lines.  Alliteration  is  introduced  with 
discretion.  Somewhere  in  the  back  of  the  magazine  there 
is  a  plea  for  "a  little  nonsense  now  and  then,"  in  which  the 
author  questions  whether  or  not  there  is  a  humorous  spirit 
among  the  students.  This  worthy  desire  seems  to  be  rather 
neatly  gratified  by  the  story,  "A  Retribution,"  which  turns 
upon  the  circumstance  that  two  contrasting  characters  have 
the  same  name.  The  dignified,  proper  minister,  and  the 
revenge-seeking  tough  are  both  well-drawn  figures,  and  the 
rather  commonplace  Hterary  situation  is  skilfully  developed. 
Despite   its  promising  beginning,    "Lost   in   the   ^Marshes" 
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can  scarcely  be  caUed  a  story.  It  is  little  more  than  an 
incident.  A  man  in  a  perilous  situation  has  many  thoughts : 
if  he  can  set  down  on  paper  the  impressions  that  flitted 
through  his  excited  brain  at  the  strenuous  moment,  and,  by 
so  doing,  provide  entertainment  for  a  tired  reader,  his  efforts 
will  not  be  unappreciated.  The  setting  of  this  story  is 
unusual.  \Yt  hope  to  see  more  from  the  same  writer 
"Personal  Recollections  of  Life  Among  the  Cotton  Mills" 
is  a  human  document  of  no  mean  significance.  The  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  mill  children  is  perplexing  the 
minds  of  the  Solons  of  the  South,  and  an  insight  into  the 
habits  and  manner  of  living  of  these  children  and  their 
parents  is  particularly  valuable,  even  though  the  author 
make  no  pretensions  at  a  sociological  study.  The  article 
abounds  in  many  little  touches  of  human  nature..  "A  Mat- 
ter of  Life  and  Death"  also  contains  the  element  of  humor. 
Wg  confess  that  we  were  unable  to  guess  what  the  nature 
of  the  ''robber"  might  be,  in  spite  of  the  suggestive  allusions 
to  a  ''cat-like  tread,"  ct  cetera,  until  we  reached  the  final 
line.  The  exchange  department  seems  to  be  well  taken 
care  of.  The  departments  of  the  magazine,  we  were  abou^ 
to  say,  are  necessarily  small ;  we  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  revise  the  statement,  and  say  that  they  are  unnecessarily 
small. 

With  the  opening  number  of  "The  Radiant"  we  are  not 
so  well  pleased.  Taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stance that  it  appears  fiuarterly,  and  that  it  is  blessed  with  a 
staff  numbering  seventeen,  we  should  look  for  more  than 
forty-odd  pages  between  its  brown  covers.  We  cannot  help 
but  notice  some  glaring  inconsistencies  in  "A  Hero  of 
Colonial  Virginia."  For  instance,  there  was  not.  in  1(>(').'^. 
and  there  is  not  today,  any  tyi)e  in  architecture  known  as 
colonial.  And  we  doubt  seriously  if  we  could  have  found 
any  "nice  porch  chairs"  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
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The  classic  column  of  that  clay  and  lime  was  probably  a 
rough-hewn  i)inc  trunk.  Nor  was  a  young  lady  called 
''Miss."  And  the  maid  of  that  time  possessed  at  least  a 
spark  of  that  rare  jewel,  maiden  modesty.  A  band  of 
Indians  with  any  jot  of  sanity  would  not  go  to  sleep  in  the 
woods  without  first  posting  a  sentinel  over  their  fair  pris- 
oner. All  these  are  little  points,  perhaps ;  but  they  mark  the 
division  between  the  mature  and  the  juvenile.  "The  Influ- 
ence of  Environment"  is  an  essay  which  bids  fair  to  trans- 
form itself  into  a  sermon;  it  is  not  especially  profound. 
The  author  of  "The  Reconciliation"  seems  to  treat  the 
pepple  of  her  story  rather  unkindly,  in  that  she  brings  the 
long-parted  husband  and  wife  together  in  the  chamber 
where  their  daughter  lies  at  the  point  of  death,  and  allows 
them  to  engage  in  a  dialogue  that  must  have  played  havoc 
with  the  poor,  sick  girl's  chances  of  recovery.  "The  Voice 
of  the  Wild"  is  given  expression  in  a  poem  of  that  name. 
"Is  Life  Worth  Living?"  The  author  of  this  essay  gives 
the  affirmative  answer  to  his  cjuestion ;  but,  to  the  exchange 
editor  of  a  college  magazine,  it  sometimes  seems  that  "life 
is  a  tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing."  "The  Conversation  of  John"  shows  some  little 
play  of  fancy,  as  befits  an  allegory  of  this  type.  To  those 
who  would  air  their  literary  ideas  in  ''The  Radiant,''  we 
recommend  a  careful  reading  of  the  editorial,  "Profiting  by 
Mistakes."  In  a  prominent  place,  we  notice  the  maxim, 
"Ignorance  is  vice;  knowledge,  virtue."  We  do  not  like  to 
think  that  the  students  of  the  Atlantic  Christian  College 
are  so  vicious. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Christmas  Nezvherry  Stylus 
well-nigh  fills  the  page  whereon  it  is  set.  Few  of  the  stories 
are  long,  however.  The  poems  are  all  in  serious  vein, 
dealing  mostly  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  The  mental 
setting  of  "The-  Saving  of  the  Night  Express"  is  interesting. 
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The  short  essay  on  "The  Spirit  of  Christmas"  strikes  a 
true  note.  "The  Problems  of  Today"  is  a  large  subject  to 
treat  in  four  pages ;  but  the  author  makes  a  worthy  attempt. 
"Hugh  Sinclair"  is  the  story  of  a  reconciliation  between  two 
young  hearts  that  was  brought  about  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  a  dear  old  grandmother.  The  dialogue  contains 
nothing  especially  bright.  The  author  of  "Our  Educa- 
tional Needs"  is  right  about  the  need  of  male  teachers  in 
the  advanced  classes  of  our  common  schools.  The  hero  of 
"Christmas  Carnations"  was  lucky — lucky  in  having  such 
a  girl.  "A  Christmas  Gift:  Reward  for  Honesty"  satisfies 
the  demands  of  poetic  justice;  but  the  element  of  probability 
in  its  plot  is  lacking.  There  are  some  solid  editorials.  The 
exchange  editor  seems  to  be  doing  his  duty ;  but  perhaps 
if  he  had  an  assistant  he  could  handle  a  larger  number  of 
exchanges.  There  is  nothing  coarse  in  the  two  pages  of 
jokes. 

Football  occupies  a  secure  seat  in  the  affections  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Florida,  as  evidenced  by  the 
sixteen-page  athletic  department,  the  two  football  poems, 
and  a  football  story  in  the  December  Florida  Pennant. 
"Jimmy's  Scheme"  is  clever,  full  of  life,  and  indicative  of 
talent  in  more  than  one  place.  The  answers  to  the  string  of 
verses  describing  the  various  shining  marks  at  the  Univer- 
sity can  no  doubt  be  easily  guessed  by  anyone  familiar  with 
the  members  of  the  faculty,  but  to  the  outsider,  more  than 
half  their  humor  is,  of  course,  lost.  "Olustee"  is  the  account 
of  a  battle  fought  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Florida  in 
midwinter — a  battle  but  little  known  outside  the  State, 
perhaps,  but  deserving  of  remembrance  by  reason  of  the 
gallant  young  gray-clad  cavaliers  who  died  tliat  it  might 
be  numbered  among  the  victories  of  the  Lost  Cause.  "The 
Man  on  the  Floor"  is  told  at  the  expense  of  the  narrator; 
but  like  many  another  tale  of  that  stripe,  it  is  all  the  more 
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worth  reading.  We  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  Hterary 
department  ends  with  "Earning  a  Nickname,"  a  very  short 
story  of  what  must  have  been  a  very  funny  incident.  We 
have  seen  that  there  are  some  able  pens,  and  also  some 
flexible  imaginations  at  the  service  of  the  Pennant;  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  they  need  a  little  more  extended  exercise. 
The  editorial  and  the  exchange  departments  are  of  average 
size.  As  before  mentioned,  the  athletic  department  is 
heavily  padded,  and  is  embellished  with  several  full-page 
protographic  inserts  of  gridiron  heroes.  Locals  seem 
plentiful. 

There  is  some  solid  pudding  to  be  found  among  the 
viands  set  before  us  in  the  Christmas  Index  of  Arkansas 
College,  particularly  the  stories,  "Joseph  Cartwright's  Suc- 
cess" and  "A  Belated  Santa  Claus."  The  first  follows  the 
steady  rise  of  a  poor  boy  in  search  of  an  education,  a 
remarkable  youth,  who  did  not  allow  the  attractions  and 
distractions  of  a  great  city  to  displace  his  love  for  his  home 
and  his  people.  The  story  is  told  with  simplicity  and  a 
certain  quiet  dignity.  The  second  relates  the  trials  and 
triumphs  of  another  struggling  youth,  upon  whose  slender 
shoulders  rested  the  burden  of  a  poverty-stricken  family, 
in  trying  to  provide  a  suitable  Christmas  for  those  dependent 
On  him.  An  essay  in  happy  vein,  yet  seasoned  with  a  bit  of 
pathos  and  a  generous  sprinking  of  common  sense,  is  "The 
Country  Boy."  "In  the  Time  of  Puffs"  is  almost  too  real- 
istic for  some  of  us,  who  were  not  by  any  means  model 
children.  Yet  all  of  us  know  children  who  would  make 
admirable  companions  for  those  in  the  story.  "Sin's  Recom- 
pense" is  a  longer,  more  serious,  and  better  poem  than  many 
we  can  call  to  mind.     The  miscellany  is  plentiful. 

If  variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  the  Christmas  viands  set 
forth  on  the  table  of  contents  of  Ouachita  Ripples  certainly 
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lack  seasoning.  An  oration,  ''The  Nation's  Burden,"  and  an 
essay,  "The  Rise  of  Hughes  in  New  York,"  are  both 
puddings  from  the  pohtical  pot.  "Songs  of  Robert  Burns" 
and  "Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge"  are  both  drafts  of  the 
diluted  wine  of  poesy.  "The  Prisoner's  Story"  and  "Wil- 
liam Robert's  Ambition"  both  have  a  pronounced  bitter 
flavor.  The  dessert,  in  the  form  of  the  departments,  notes, 
and  miscellany,  composes  nearly  half  the  meager  feast.  The 
orator,  in  his  carefully  constructed  discourse,  is  prone  to 
use  words  of  six  or  more  syllables  wherever  they  can  be 
substituted  for  simpler  terms.  His  exposition  of  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  negro  is  not  especially  lucid, 
either.  The  appreciative  critical  review  of  the  poetry  of 
Burns  contains  many  frag^ients  of  the  humble  singer's 
verse;  most  of  them  serve  their  purpose  of  illustration  suc- 
cessfully. The  article  on  Hughes  reminds  one  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post — we  will  not  say  in  what  way.  The  criti- 
cal commentary  on  Coleridge  does  not  differ  materially  in 
form  or  workmanship  from  the  one  on  Burns,  or  from  many 
others  we  have  read  in  other  college  publications.  "The 
Prisoner's  Story"  is  one  of  the  two  pieces  of  fiction  in  the 
magazine.  It  is  principally  a  story,  told  in  monologue,  of 
the  sacrifice  of  three  young  lives  through  the  foolhardiness 
of  two  young  men.  The  treatment  is  slightly  juvenile  in 
places.  In  "William  Robert's  Ambition"  two  more  young 
lives  are  blighted  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  a  lit  lie  com- 
mon sense  in  the  love  affair  of  two  silly  young  things  who 
were  too  young  to  decide  what  they  wanted  to  do.  But 
such  is  life.  Only  five  magazines  are  discussed  in  the  ex- 
change department,  but  more  thought  and  care  were  devoted 
to  this  number  than  are  often  given  to  ten  or  more. 

We  acknowledge  the  following  exchanges :  Florida  Pen 
nant,  Orange  and  Blue,  The  Funnan  Feho^  MaryviUe  Col- 
lege Monthly,  The  Red  and  White,  Our  Monthly,  TJie  Time- 
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stone  Star,  Isaquena,  Trinity  Archive,  Wake  Forest  Student, 
Chicora  Almacens,  The  Mountaineer,  Emory  and  Phoenix 
Era,  Hendrix  College  Mirror,  Charleston  College  Magazine, 
The  Criterion,  The  Winthrop  College  Journal,  W afford  Col- 
lege Journal,  The  Carolinian,  l^he  Concept,  The  Gray  Jacket, 
The  Piedmontonian,  Davidson  College  Magazine,  The 
Acorn,  The  Chatterbox,  The  Lenoirian,  The  Palmetto, 
Southern  Collegian,  The  Index,  Chimes  of  Shorter  College, 
The  Bessie  Tift  Journal. 


CLIPPINGS. 


If  a  lemon, 

Let  her  tease  ; 
Lemons  were 

Just  made  to  squeeze. 


Complex  Geometry. 

Problem :  Jim  and  Bertha  may  marry. 

To  prove  Jim  may  marry  Bertha. 

Proof :  If  Jim  was  a  millionaire  and  he  had  her  consent 
they  woud  marry. 

By  axiom :  If  we  had  some  ham,  we  would  cook  some 
ham  and  eggs,  if  we  had  some  eggs. 

Substituting  w^e  have :.  If  Jim  had  a  million  dollars,  they 
would  marry  if  he  had  her  consent. 

Now  Jim  is  his  millionaire  aunt's  heir  and  Bertha  let  him 
kiss  her  twice  last  night. 

Hence  he  may  be  a  millionaire  and  get  her  consent. 

Therefore,  Jim  may  marry  Bertha.  Q.  E.  D. 
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Before  It  Is  Too  Late. 

If  you  have  a  gray-haired  mother 

In  the  old  home  far  away, 
Sit  down  and  write  the  letter 

You  put  off  day  by  day. 
Don't  wait  until  her  tired  steps 

Reach  heaven's  pearly  gate — 
But  show  her  that  you  think  of  her 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

If  you've  a  tender  message, 

Or  a  loving  word  to  say, 
Don't  wat  till  you  forget  it, 

But  whisper  it  to-day. 
Who  knows  what  bitter  memories 

May  haunt  you  if  you  wait? 
So  make  your  loved  ones  happy 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

We  live  but  in  the  present, 

The  future  is  unknown — 
Tomorrow  is  a  mystery. 

Today  is  all  our  own. 
The  chance  that  fortune  lends  to  us 

May  vanish  while  we  wait, 
So  spend  your  life's  rich  treasure 

Before  it  is  too  late. 

The  tender  words  unspoken, 

The  letter  never  sent. 
The  long-forgotten  messages, 

The  wealth  of  love  unspent. 
For  these  some  hearts  are  breaking. 

For  these  some  loved  ones  wait — 
So  show  them  that  you  care  for  them 

Before  it  is  too  late.  — Selected 
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'Long  in  Watermelon  Time. 

FRANK    ARTHUR    CAiMPBElvL,    '09. 

So  ye  think  ye'll  travel,  do  ye? 

Let  me  tell  ye  where  to  go. 
Did  ye  ever  spend  a  summer 

Where  the  watermelons  grow  ? 
Ever  been  'way  down  in  Georgy, 

Where  the  June  bugs  hum  in  rhyme  ? 
Ever  stayed  a  while  in  Dixie, 

'Long  in  watermelon  time  ? 

When  at  night  ye  hear  the  echo 

Of  the  lonely  whip-poor-will ; 
And  at  morn  the  bobwhite's  whistle 

From  his  home  upon  the  hill; 
And  at  noon  the  catbird  singin', 

In  a  wild,  romantic  chime — 
Then  ye  somehow  can't  help  thinkin* 

That  it's  watermelon  time. 

When  the  gray  mule's  in  the  pasture, 

And  the  meader's  in  the  stack, 
And  ye  hear  the  rocky  hillside 

Throw  the  drowsy  echoes  back ; 
When  the  corn  is  just  a  silkin', 

And  sweet-'taters  in  their  prime, 
Then  a  feller  knows  for  certain 

That  it's  watermelon  time. 

When  the  old  hoe  hangs  a  rustin', 

And  the  plow  and  shovel,  too, 
Have  been  laid  away  for  winter, 

And  ye'r  kind  o'  glad  ye're  thru : 
When  yer  summer's  crop  is  finished. 

And  ye'd  swear  that  work's  a  crime, 
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When  ye  jist  git  tired  o'  resting 
Then  it's  watermelon  time. 

Now  there's  sights  o'  pretty  country 

In  the  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
But  I  kind  o'  fancy  Dixie 

Just  a  httle  bit  the  best. 
If  you  Northern  lads  and  lassies 

Want  your  prose  to  turn  to  rhyme, 
Just  come  down  a  while  to  Dixie 

Xong  in  watermelon  time. 

— Maryville  College  Monthly. 


To  the  Old  Year. 

As  thy  days  are  slowly  dying 
We  can  hear  a  sound  of  sighing, 

Dear  Old  Year. 
And  our  hearts  are  truly  grieving, 
As  forever  thou  art  leaving. 

Sad  Old  Year. 

There's  a  coming  with  thy  going, 
*Tis  another  year  that's  growing, 

Nineteen-Eight; 
And  we  greet  the  new  one  gladly, 
Tho'  we  leave  the  old  one  sadly 

To  its  fate. 

May  the  new  one  bring  the  pleasure, 
And  the  good-will  and  the  treasure 

Thou  hast  brought ; 
And  this  New  Year,  Nineteen-Nine, 
Add  unto  these  gifts  of  thine 

Wider  thought. 
— Kitlic  Minus,  i)i  W'uitlirol^  College  J onnial. 
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Wouldn't  Be   a   Football   Hero. 

"Oh,  Tom,"  she  said,  on  greeting  me, 

In  tones  of  great  alarm, 
"They  said  that  in  the  game  today 

You'd  broken  your  right  arm  ?" 

"I  calmed  her  tender,  groundless  fears 

With  vehemence  and  haste, 
And  just  to  prove  the  arm  was  sound, 

SHpped  it  about  her  waist. 

"So  nestled  close  beside  me^ 

She  smiled  sweetly  in  my  face ;" 
"That's  great,"  said  she,  "not  broken. 

Not  even  out  of  place."  — Selected. 


A  Nature-Fakir. 

The  tadpole  is  a  curious  beast, 

A  paradox  complete. 
For  he  is  but  four  inches  long 

When  he  has  grown  four  feet. 

— Lippincott's. 


Men's  words  to  men  are  flat, 
But  men's  to  women  flatter ; 

Men  stand  about  and  chat. 

But  women  stand  and  chatter. 


Here's  to  the  lying  lips  we  meet. 

For  truthful  lips  are  bores; 
But  lying  lips  are  very  sweet, 

When  lying  close  to  yours.  — Ex. 
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Our  nation  a  great  auto  is, 

The  chauffeur  is  T.  R. ; 

He  runs  the  thing  with  lauging  gas,- 

'Tis  named  A-merry-car. 


If  you  want  to  help  the  staff 
Tell  a  joke  and  let  us  laugh. 
If  a  good  thing  comes  your  way 
To  pass  it  on  is  sure  to  pay. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, '10 


Captain   Minus'   Address. 

I  Just  recently  Captain  Minus  gave  a  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  instructive,  talk  on  the  Philippines.  The  meeting 
,  was  held  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall,  and  the  address  given  to  the 
I  mission  study  classes  especially,  though  everyone  was  in- 
i  vited.  Xearly  three  hundred  heard  the  talk,  and  hardly 
standing  room  remained  in  the  hall. 

The  mission  study  classes  are  now  pursuing  a  course  on 
the  Philippines,  and  as  Captain  Minus  was  in  those  islands 
for  five  years,  he  was  able  to  tell  many  new  things,  and 
awaken  interest  in  the  study.  The  talk  was  mostly  about  the 
geographical  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  islands,  and  the 
personal  experiences  of  the  speaker. 

There  are  serious  propositions  confronting  a   foreigner 

upon  his  arrival  on  the  islands.     Everyone  presents  a  new 

method  as  to  how^  a  foreigner  should  conduct  himself.     One 

;  thing  is  now  certain — a  foreigner  should  not  live  on  the 

I  Filipino   diet.     The   United    States   soldiers   receive   much 

the  same  to  eat  in  the  Philippines  as  the  soldiers  do  here. 
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Captain  ]\[inus  then  discussed  the  four  great  diseases  of 
that  country.  Two  are  sHghtly  known  to  us.  While  small- 
pox and  cholera  often  destroy  thousands  of  victims,  yet 
they  do  not  cause  the  ever-present  consternation  of  "Berry 
berry"  and  a  disease  caused  by  the  amoeba,  found  in  every 
plant  and  stream  on  the  island.  "Berry  berry"  is  a  swelling 
that  starts  at  the  feet  and  gradually  rises,  finally  choking  the 
person  to  death.  It  is  not  known  what  causes  this  disease, 
and  one  is  never  safe  from  it.  The  only  preventive  for  the 
latter  is  boiling  or  heating  everything  that  is  eaten  or  drunk. 

The  description  of  a  Filipino's  clothing  caused  a  great 
deal  of  amusement.  It  made  the  boys  think  of  the  summer 
time  of  their  boyhood  days.  There,  as  in  every  other  coun- 
try, the  people  try  to  be  in  style. 

The  question  of  the  Philippines  is  one  of  the  livest  of 
today,  and  should  our  government  hold  these  islands,  a  wide 
field  will  be  open  for  men  of  ability  and  brains.  It  will  pay 
everyone  to  learn  more  of  these  islands.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  study  with  a  class,  at  least  come  to  every  lecture  of  this 
series.  Captain  Minus  will  next  take  up  the  question  of  the 
Chinese  in  the  Philippines.  We  expect  the  whole  corps  at 
the  next  lecture. 


Our  Faculty  contributed  a  little  over  two  hundred  dollar:^ 
to  the  Association.  The  professors  are  interested  in  our 
work,  and  we  nuist  not  disappoint  them.  Without  their  aid 
financially,  personally,  and  oratorically,  the  Association 
could  not  well  get  along.  We  thank  them  for  their  help,  and 
appreciate  what  they  ha\e  done  for  us  recently. 


Mr.  Willis'  Visit. 

Mr.  W  .  L.  W  lUis.  assisiaiu  to  Mr.  Wcatherl'ord.  s[)ent  two 
days  with  us  recently.  Mr.  Willis  is  visiting  all  the  colleges 
where  there  are  associations  in  North  and  South  Carolina. 
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The  talk  on  why  we  should  study  the  Bible,  was  heard  by 
over  two  hundred  men.  The  record  that  Clemson  holds  in 
Bible  study  is  one  to  be  proud  of.  Air.  Willis  told  of  how 
other  institutions  had  succeeded,  and  offered  suggestions  as 
to  how  Clemson  might  raise  her  record. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  study  leaders,  he  told  of  ways 
of  awakening  interest  in  the  class  and  of  getting  men  to 
come  to  the  meetings. 

Through  his  aid,  the  Devotional  Committee  has  got  out 
an  excellent  program  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  Prayer- 
Meeting  Committee  has  selected  topics  for  the  meetings  from 
January  to  June.  Both  of  these  programs  are  the  best  that 
the  College  has  yet  had. 

Mr.  Willis  met  all  of  the  committees  of  the  Association, 
and  w^as  quite  busy  during  his  stay. 

Quite  extensive  preparations  will  be  made  for  the  Ashe- 
ville  Conference  in  June.  Clemson  has  set  for  her  number 
of  representatives  not  less  than  thirty-five.  An  Asheville 
Conference  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  Mr.  Willis 
gave  them  valuable  advice  as  to  the  best  plans  of  procedure. 
Last  year,  Clemson  won  the  track  pennant.  If  she  wins  this 
year,  the  pennant  will  be  hers  to  keep.  From  all  indications, 
we  w^ill  have  our  College  leading  all  Southern  colleges  at  the 
Conference  this  year. 

Though  Mr.  Willis'  stay  was  short,  yet  his  work  was 
great.  We  need  active,  earnest  men  to  stir  us  up,  and  to 
encourage  us.  He  told  the  Association  that  while  our  work 
was  rapidly  advancing,  it  must  not  be  contented  until  it 
reaches  the  highest  in  the  South. 


Speakers  for   Sunday   Evenings. 

A  list  of  excellent  speakers  has  been  made  out  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  While  we  have  heard  from  only  a  few, 
we  feel  sure  that  nearlv  all  the  others  will  come. 
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On  the  list  are  such  men  as  Dr.  Poteat,  Dr.  Belk,  of 
Atlanta:  Dr.  Roberts,  also  of  Atlanta;  Professor  Daniel  of 
our  own  Faculty,  and  also  President  Mell ;  Hon.  J.  E.  Boggs, 
of  Pickens,  and  many  who  are  not  so  well  known  to  us  per- 
sonally. We  feel  reasonably  safe  in  saying  that  the  above 
named  men  will  speak  for  us. 

For  every  Sunday  night,  we  have  a  speaker  of  some  repu- 
tation ;  that  is,  we  have  planned  for  one,  and  from  past  ex- 
perience, our  speakers  rarely  disappoint  us. 

AMien  these  men  come,  sometimes  a  considerable  distance, 
to  speak  to  us,  we  should  show  our  appreciation  by  having 
large  audiences. 

As  soon  as  the  speakers  are  definitely  secured,  a  program 
will  be  issued.  The  speakers  will  talk  on  different  lines. 
In  fact,  the  list  planned  has  on  it  doctors,  lawyers,  minis- 
ters, business  men.  missionaries,  professors  and  private  citi- 
zens.     So  you  see  the  topics  are  widely  diversified. 


The  Prayer-Meeting  Committee  has  arranged  its  program 
for  the  two  remaining  terms.  One  of  the  students  always 
speaks  on  Wednesday  night.  These  students  are  the  best 
men  in  College,  the  leaders  of  every  phase  of  College  life. 
If  you,  fellow-student,  have  been  taking  no  part  in  the  work, 
at  least  encourage  us  with  your  presence.  I  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  you  will  not  regret  giving  up  an  hour  of  your 
time  for  prayer-meeting.  We  form  the  habits  that  will  con- 
trol our  later  life  wliilc  we  arc  in  school.  There  arc  subjects 
on  which  you  are  deficient,  and  questions  about  which  you 
are  doubtful ;  why  not  come- to  the  meetings  where  just  such 
problems  and  questions  are  discussed?  WY^  would  urge 
every  one  to  come  to  our  prayer-meetings. 
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Professor  Daniel's  Address. 

Professor  Daniel,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  Association, 
gave  the  following  statistics,  showing-  the  enormous  sale  of 
the  Bible.  The  most  popular  novels  rarely  reach  a  sale  of 
more  than  25,000  copies  a  year,  while  Shakespeare's  works 
reach  2,000,000  copies  annually.  This  seems  great  enough, 
but  the  Bible  in  1905  reached  a  sale  of  14,000,000,  an  aver- 
age of  40,000  daily.  One  store  in  New  York  sells  an  aver- 
age of  140  copies  of  the  Bible  a  day. 

The  Bible  has  been  published  in  492  versions ;  44(j  were 
issued  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Bible"  is  the  most  uni- 
versal and  most  widely  read  book  in  existence.  The  greatest 
statesmen,  the  most  renowned  generals,  the  deepest  philoso- 
phers, all  have  carefully  studied  the  Bible. 

Professor  Daniel  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  the  Old  Testament  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  study 
of  the  New  Testament.  Though  customs  and  ideas  have 
changed,  the  Bible  remains  the  greatest  piece  of  literature 
known  to  the  world.  In  it  one  may  find  every  kind  of  writ- 
ing, the  poetry  is  unsurpassed,  the  history  is  most  accurate 
and  the  pleadings  most  eloquent.  The  style  of  the  Bible  is 
copied  today. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Bible. 

Here  are  some  facts  about  the  Bible  that  were  found  in  the 
prison  cell  of  the  Prince  of  Granada.  During  the  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  imprisonment  he  compiled  the  following, 
writing  them  on  the  wall  with  an  old  nail : 

In  the  Bible  the  word  "Lord"  is  found  1,853  times. 

The  word  "Jehovah"  0,855  times. 

The  word  "reverend"  but  once,  and  that  in  the  ninth  verse 
of  Psalm  cxi. 

The  eighth  verse  of  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm  is  the  middle 
verse  of  the  Bible. 
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The  thirty-fifth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John 
is  the  shortest. 

In  the  one  hundred  seventh  Psahn,  four  verses  are  alike — 
the  eighth,  fifteenth,  twenty-first  and  thirty-first. 

Each  verse  of  one  hundred  thirty-sixth  Psalm  ends  alike. 

Xo  names  or  words  of  more  than  six  syllables  are  found 
in  the  Bible. 

The  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  Second  Kings  are  alike. 

There  are  found  in  both  books  of  the  Bible  3,538,483  let- 
ters, 773,093  words,  31,373  verses,  1,118  chapters  and  GO 
books. 

The  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Acts  is  the  finest  chapter  to 
read. 

The  most  beautiful  chapter  is  the  twenty-third  Psalm. 

The  four  most  inspiring  promises  are  John,  14 :2  ;  John, 
6:37;  Matthew,  11:28,  and  Psalm  37:4. 

All  who  flatter  themselves  with  vain  boasting  should  read 
the  sixth  chapter  of  ^latthew. 

All  humanity  should  learn  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke, 
from  the  twentieth  verse  to  the  end. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 


Passing  Notes. 

The  Association  recently  had  a  business  meeting.  All 
committees  made  most  encouraging  reports. 

A  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Glee  Club  will  be  organized  soon.  The 
College  needs  a  club  very  much,  and  there  arc  many  good 
voices,  so  that  there  should  be  no  tron])]e  in  getting  up  an 
excellent  club. 

Company  basketball  teani<  are  being  organized.  Ivach 
of  the  six  companies  will  put  out  a  team.  The  winning 
team  will  be  presented  with  sweaters  by  the  Association. 

At  a  recent  canvass  sixty  new  men  were  enrolled  in  Bible 
study.     This  gives  us  four  hundred  and  thirty  men  now. 
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The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office  and  secretary's  room  are  now  com- 
fortably and  neatly  furnished.  The  fellows  are  welcome  to 
come  around  and  read,  and  feel  at  home. 

The  mission  classes  have  been  enlarged  and  the  students 
doing  good  work.  They  are  frecjuently  invited  to  different 
homes  on  the  hill. 

We  have  the  largest  and  the  smallest  men  in  school  in  the 
Association.  People  no  longer  look  upon  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
as  an  organization  for  ''sissy"  men. 

There  are  forty-two  Bible  class  leaders.  Our  greatest 
need  is  for  trained  men.  ^^llile  some  of  the  leaders  were  in 
training  classes  last  year,  still  they  lack  sufficient  training. 
We  have  no  idea  what  the  Asheville  Conference  will  do 
towards  making  leaders. 

The  average  attendance  at  the  Sunday  evening  meetings 
is  two  hundred.     At  prayer-meeting  the  number  is  sixty. 

^Ir.  Legate,  who  is  now  at  Yale,  wrote  a  very  appreciative 
letter  to  one  of  the  members.  The  work  ]\Ir.  Legate  did 
here  will  always  be  remembered.  It  was  he  wlio  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Association  here,  and  the  College  owes 
him  much. 
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THE  PARTNERS. 

Young  Connor  turned  from  his 
window  seat  on  the  Denver  Special, 
and  viewed  his  seatmate  with  a 
little  smile. 
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'^  'Connor  &  Gray'  sounds  pretty  good  for  a  firm  name, 
doesn't  it,  Dick?"  he  queried. 

The  other  smiled.  "Rather,  old  fellow — just  to  think — 
here  we  are,  out  of  college,  business  co-partners,  and  on  a 
presumably  wild-goose  chase  after  western  gold." 

"Why  a  wild-goose  chase?"  asked  Connor.  "We're 
graduates  of  the  best  school  of  mines  in  the  country,  and 
certainly,  therefore,  well  equipped  for  the  work  we  have  in 
hand.  The  fact  that  the  renewal  of  the  gold  fever  has 
struck  the  East,  I  will  admit,  has  its  disadvantages;  but  if 
so  many  of  these  men,  untrained  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  mining  operations,  can  make  themselves  rich,  why 
cannot  we,  who  have  had  the  technical  phases  of  it  drummed 
into  our  heads  for  the  last  four  years?" 

"Yes — I — I — I  know  all  of  that,  Jack;  but — " 

"Aw,  cut  it  out,  old  man — don't,  for  goodness  sake, 
become  pessimistic ;  it's  not  like  you — we're  bound  to  come 
out  all  right  side  up  with  care  in  the  end,  and  we'll  have 
plenty  of  the  filthy  lucre  in  our  pockets,  too — you  watch." 

"Oh,  well,  what's  the  dif?  We're  started  now,  and 
there's  never  yet  been  the  word  'fail'  in  the  dictionary  of 
my  ancestors.  Let's  see — we  reach  Denver  to-morrow 
morning  at  nine — from  there  we  hit  it  cross-country  to  that 
far-famed  metropolis,  Bonanza  City :  bah !  tliat  name 
sounds  too  flimsy,  or,  might  I  say,  gaudy,  to  really  mean 
anything.  I  tell  you,  old  man,  I'm  in  a  dickens  of  a  hurry 
to  cop  my  pile  and  beat  it  back  East." 

"Man,"  said  Jack,  "you'd  better  dry  up  on  that  subject — 
you  are  rather  daft  on  it,  I  believe.  Let's  run  over  the 
terms  of  our  verv  legal-looking  agreement  before  we  turn 
in;  here  goes:  'First — There  shall  l)e  equal  shares  given 
to  both  parties  concerned,  in  whatever  the  Arm  may  take 
in.  Secondly — All  expenses  are  to  be  met,  share  and  sliare 
alike,    by    the    two    parties    hereinbefore    mentioned;    and, 
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Thirdly — That  this  contract  is  inviolable  for  the  space  of 
one  year,  barring  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties,  in  which 
case  the  entire  properties,  chattels,  etc.,  then  owned  by  the 
company  heretofore  mentioned,  shall  revert  in  whole  to  the 
then  surviving  member;'  rather  formal,"  he  said,  as  he 
finished,  "but  you  wouldn't  be  satisfied  until  we  had  the 
thing  done  up  in  legal  style,  so  I,  as  usual,  let  you  have  your 
way." 

^'That's  a  good  plan  for  you  to  follow,  always,"  said 
Dick,  gloomily.  ''Say,  I  think  I'll  retire  for  the  night. 
Don't  take  to  heart  anything  I  may  have  said  during  the 
day.  I've  been  feeling  blue  and  out  of  sorts — so,  good 
night — pard." 

''  'Night,  pard,"  replied  Jack,  and  as  the  other  retired 
he  unconsciously  dropped  into  a  mental  soliloquy:  "Fine 
chap — Dick — erratic — but  good-tempered  (at  times),  and 
honest  as  the  day  is  long.  He'll  make  good,  I'm  sure — 
0-o-o-oh,  well — I'm  gaping  again — guess  I'll  follow  suit, 
and  turn  in." 

Dick  came  wearily  and  crossly  into  a  desolate  camp  in 
western  Colorado,  and  seeing  Jack  busying  himself  with 
the  fire  On  the  other  side,  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground 
in  an  exhausted  manner;  and,  in  response  a  cheery  query 
from  his  partner,  he  answered  surlily  in  a  tone  that  one 
might  well  term  a  snarl :  *'Xo,  not  a  doggone  bit  more 
than  an  ounce,  and  I've  toiled  until  my  blamed  back  is 
breaking.  Why,  man — our  hopes  are  gone — gone — liter- 
ally gone — do  you  hear  me — they're  absolutely  GONE — 
I'm  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  I  tell  you !  No,  I  won't  stop — 
I  don't  care  if  I  have  no  cause  to  go  on  like  this,  in  your 
estimation — I  think  I  have — I've  been  bottled  up  for  weeks, 
and  now  I'll  have  my  say  in  spite  of  anything.  You 
FOOL!— yours  was  the  idea— YOURS!     Oh,  yes;  we've 
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had  such  fine  training — find  a  mine,  eh!  Here  we  are,  in 
the  desert,  placer-mining  a  httle  impure  creek,  parched 
with  thirst  half  the  time,  and  hungry  all  the  time,  and  all 
through  you — you  da — " 

Jack  had  risen  slowly,  and  there  was  a  terrible  look  on 
his  face. 

He  was  furiously  angry  at  his  companion,  and  his  unjust, 
unreasoning  anger.  The  look  was  such  a  one  that  it  even 
subdued  the  passion  of  the  infuriated  man  before  him,  who 
had  also  risen,  and,  for  the  time  being,  was  silent.  Then 
he  said  in  a  calm  and  fiercely  even  voice :  ''Gray,  you're 
forgetting  yourself — we're  partners — and — " 

''Partners  be !"  The  other  attempted  this  interrup- 
tion; but  Connor's  voice,  raised  for  the  first  time  during 
the  altercation,  rang  out  like  the  report  of  a  pistol : 

"SHUT  UP!  Now,  you'll  listen  to  me  calmly,  if  you 
have  any  sense  left  at  all.  You've  reached  your  limit. 
Take  a  warning  from  me — just  one  step  over  that,  and,  by 
the  Almighty,  you'll  regret  it !" 

''Connor,"  broke  in  the  other  man,  in  a  voice  hoarse  and 
choked  by  his  unreasoning  anger,  "you — you — you —  By 
God,  no  man  shall  speak  to  me  in  that  manner!  YOU 
tricked  me  here — YOU,  with  your  professions  of  friend- 
ship— you  are  a — a — a — scoundrel!" 

Jack  advanced,  eyes  ablaze  and  fists  clenched  tightly. 
His  lips  were  set  in  a  thin,  white  line;  they  parted,  and — 

''Vou  are  a  liar!"  he  said,  slowly,  calmly,  deliberately. 

Gray  winced.  Not  from  fear — then  with  a  fool's  anger, 
he  broke  into  another  tirade. 

"D — n,  you!"  he  shouted,  "I  caHed  you  a  scounch-cl.  and 
I  repeat  it.  No,  don't  hit  me  yet — you'll  have  enou^li  time 
for  that  when  I  finish.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I've  discov- 
ered—AT  LEAST  SEVEN  POUNDS  OF  THE  PURE 
DllST—UNDBR  YOUR  BUNK;  what  shall  I  now  think? 
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There  is  only  one  thing  possible.  You  have  made  a  strike 
and  kept  it  from  me.  John  Connor,  besides  being  a  false 
friend,  a  swindler,  and  a  scoundrel — you — are — a — dirty — 
\o^'—THlBFr 

Crack ! 

Jack's  fist  smashed  him  full  between  the  eyes  with  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  brawn  and  muscle  behind  it, 
and  Gray  went  down — his  face  streaming  blood. 

He  rose  slowly,  dazedly,  his  eye  was  rapidly  discoloring. 
By  this  time  both  men  were  mad  enough  for  murder. 
Their  different  natures  showed  up  in  a  remarkable  con- 
trast in  their  passion.  Connor,  who  was  roused  to  his 
highest  pitch,  was  flushed  to  a  dull  red,  and  every  muscle 
in  his  body  was  draw^n  taut.  On  the  other  hand,  Gray, 
whose  face  already  presented  a  fearful  sight,  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  murderous,  unseeing,  unreasoning  anger;  he  was 
possessed  of  a  desire  to  rend — to  tear — to  kill  with  his 
hands — he  was  lusting  for  blood. 

Like  tw^o  thunder  clouds,  these  two  physical  giants 
closed.  What  slight  advantage  there  was  in  the  holds  they 
obtained  seemed  with  Gray.  Over  and  over  they  rolled — 
snarling,  hitting,  biting,  kicking.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  their  breath  coming  and  going  in  quick,  heart-breaking 
gasps  as  they  panted  in  each  other's  vise-like  embrace. 

With  a  herculean  effort,  Connor  threw  off  his  antagonist, 
and  both  sprang  to  their  feet  with  wild,  mad  lights  in  their 
eyes.  Four  or  five  sledge-hammer  blows  were  exchanged, 
and  again  they  clinched.  This  time  it  was  Connor  who 
had  the  advantage.  They  twisted,  squirmed,  struggled — 
Gray  surged-,  and  Connor  fell  with  a  sickening  thud. 
Crack!  with  a  loud  report  something  snapped.  As  if  by 
mutual  agreement,  their  grips  relaxed,  and  Gray  staggered 
to  his  feet,  leaving  Connor,  defeated,  writhing  in  the  agony 
of  a  double  fracture  of  his  arm. 
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There  was  no  pity  in  the  victor's  heart,  but  there  was 
left  a  spark  of  manhood  which  forbade  his  kilHng  his  now 
helpless  partner.  He  disappeared,  and  Connor  slowly 
raised  himself  to  his  feet  by  dint  of  a  half-hour  of  excru- 
ciating agony,  managed,  after  a  fashion,  to  get  his  injured 
arm  into  some  sort  of  a  rude  sling.  He  made  his  way,  very 
carefully  and  painfully,  down  to  the  tiny  creek,  whose  fail- 
ure to  produce  abundant  gold  had  brought  about  this  almost 
irreparable  rupture  with  his  former  friend.  He  bathed  his 
face  and  body  as  well  as  he  could  and  returned  to  camp. 
Late  that  night,  w^hen  he  dozed  into  a  fitful  slumber  of  dis- 
torted nightmares,  he  saw^  Gray,  rolled  in  his  blanket,  not 
twenty  feet  away. 

WHien  he  aw^oke,  the  sun  was  up  and  Gray,  with  half  of 
the  camp  utensils,  had  disappeared. 

Gray  left  the  camp  early  in  the  morning,  even  before  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  had  appeared  in  the  east.  He  was 
bruised  and  sore  from  the  fight,  and,  after  taking  what  he 
honestly  considered  to  be  half  the  camp  utensils,  he  labori- 
ously made  his  way  southward. 

**ril  go  towards  the  hills,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  made 
his  way  painfully  along.  ''Maybe  I  might  make  a  strike, 
and  then  I  could  leave  this  hole  and  get  l)ack  to  civilization 
again.     I'll  try — " 

Onward  he  toiled,  and  when,  a  few  hours  after  noon,  he 
reached  the  bank  of  a  rai)i(l  lillle  stream,  he  threw  down 
his  enormously  heavy  pack,  and  falling  on  his  face  at  the 
bank,  commenced  to  drink  greedily  of  the  cool,  clear  water. 

The  water  was  almost  perfectly  clear,  and  even  Gray's 
sore  and  bruised  eyes  could  detect  a  sandy,  metallic  glint 
on  the  sandy  bed  of  the  stream.  He  clutched  his  wash-pan 
and  scooping  it  full,  he  sifted  it.  A  dull,  yellowish  deposit, 
weii'liinir  manv  ounces,  was  left  in  the  bottom. 
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*'God!"  he  reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  ''It's  gold!"  he 
screamed.     'Tm  a  rich  man — gold!  gold!" 

The  man  was  mad.  The  sight  of  the  gold  acted  like 
poison  on  his  overworked  brain.  He  toiled  on  through 
the  afternoon,  evening,  night — loth  even  to  rest — every 
fresh  panful  of  the  dust  sending  him  into  a  semi-maniacal 
ecstasy.  He  could  not  get  enough — he  wished  to  be  sa- 
tiated with  it. 

At  last  his  physical  fatigue  overcame  his  mental  activity, 
and  crawling  up  the  bank,  he  dropped  into  a  deep,  restless 
slumber,  to  see  gold — gold — always  goM,  passing  before 
him  in  an  unending  stream  of  beauty. 

He  awoke  in  a  more  rational  frame  of  mind,  and,  after 
working  for  an  hour  or  two,  the  magnitude  of  his  "strike" 
crossed  his  mind.  He  had  only  to  stake  his  claim,  and  he 
would  be  the  legal  possessor  of  almost  limitless  wealth. 

Then  a  part  of  his  body,  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  set  to 
work — his  conscience.  There  was  his  old  college  chum, 
left  in  a  deserted  camp,  injured,  alone,  friendless. 

"I'd  give  all  this  gold  if  it  hadn't  happened,"  he  groaned; 
and — and  I  was  the  cause  of  it  all,  too!  I  haven't  the  face 
to  go  and  ask  his  pardon — he'd  spurn  me,  and  then —  Oh, 
well,  I  couldn't  stand  that.  I — I'll  just  stake  out  this  claim  in 
his  name  and  mine — it's  half  his  anyhow !"  he  exclaimed,  as 
if  to,  in  some  way,  vindicate  his  conciliatory  action ;  "I've  no 
right  to  all  of  it —  Hello !  What — who  the  deuce  is  that?  I'll 
be  hanged  if  it  ain't — God!  it's  Jack!  What's  he  doing 
here  ?  Jack !  Oh,  Jack !  Come  here,  old  man.  I  don't 
want  to — fight — again;  I — I  want  to  apologize!" 

Connor  continued  to  walk  aimlessly  along.  He  came 
close  to  Gray,  and  then  his  flushed,  feverish  face  and  inco- 
herent muttering  told  the  tale. 

Grav  jOfroaned  aloud.     "Poor  fellow ;  he's  delirious  " 
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He  notice  Connor's  arm  hanging  loosely  at  his  side,  and, 
examining  it,  he  saw  the  broken  bone,  uncared  for ;  his  old 
love  for  his  partner  surged  anew,  and  with  redoubled  in- 
tensity, into  his  breast. 

"Old  man!"  he  said  brokenly,  half  sobbingly,  to  his  un- 
hearing  companion,  *'I — I'll  vindicate  myself  if  I  can. 
You're  in  a  pretty  bad  way;  but  I'll  make  you  all  right — 
and — and  then —  Oh,  well !  I  can't  expect  your  forgive- 
ness— I — I'll  just  get  out!" 

He  pitched  his  tent  and  made  as  soft  a  couch  as  he  could ; 
then,  taking  Connor,  he  laid  him,  with  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman,  on  the  bed.  Then  he  set  the  arm;  rude  surgical 
work  it  was,  yet  good  enough  to  be  better  by  far  than  none 
at  all. 

Connor  was  delirious,  Gray  scared,  fearful  for  the  life 
of  his  friend — he  reproached  himself:  if  Jack  should  die, 
he'd  be  a  murderer.  The  crisis  passed !  Gray  knew  noth- 
ing of  it,  and  slowly  and  surely,  Connor  was  improving. 
One  morning  Gray  sat  by  his  cot;  Jack  was  calmly  deliri- 
ous.    He  was  saying  in  a  calm,  even  voice : 

"Gray,"  his  tone  was  querulous  and  pained,  "why  did 
you  do  it?  You,  my  trusted  friend,  my  chuuL  I  had  to 
hit  you — you  called  me  a  thief.  Oh,  my  God!  my  arm 
hurts.  Gray,  that  seven  pounds  of  dust  was  bought  with 
my  own  money  to  revive  your  spirits  if  they  ever  failed. 
Ohj  my  arm.  Gray!  oh.  Gray!  where  are  you?  Gone! 
left  mc — half  the  camp  gone,  too;  so  it's  permanent.  Gone! 
my  friend — his  temper  got  away  with  him.  My  arm  hurts 
so.  By  Jove,  I  think  I  have  a  fever — guess  I  had  better 
rest,  or  I'll—" 

Gray,  bending  over  him,  strong  man  though  he  was,  was 
almost  in  tears.  He  saw  the  nobleness  of  his  friend.  He'd 
never  be  worthy  of  him — never.  Jack  tossed  restlessly  on 
his  bed ;  a  heavy  perspiration  broke  out  on  him,  a  sign  that 
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the  fever  was  ending.     Gray  sank  to  his  knees  and  breathed 
forth  a  prayer  of  thankfulness — of  joy. 

He  watched,  with  unfaltering  vigilance,  all  that  night — 
a  weary,  lonely  vigil.  His  thoughts  as  he  reviewed  the  epi- 
sode, were  a  flagellation — he  could  not  bear  them. 

Dawn  came,  and  with  it  a  peaceful  sleep  for  the  suf- 
ferer.    The  anxious  watcher  by  the  bedside  dozed  off. 

When  he  awoke  and  looked  up,  to  his  intense  joy,  there 
lay  Connor  with  the  light  of  perfect  reason  shining  in  his 
eyes. 

Gray  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  the  love  of  a  com- 
rade in  his  every  look. 

"Jack,"  he  said,  softly,  his  voice  tense  with  half-fearful, 
half-hopeful,  emotion,  ''Jack,  old  man — I — I'm  sorry — 
let's — let's  be  partners  again." 

Weakly,  Connor  looked  up,  and  slowly  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

"My — my  partner — forever!"  he  gasped,  and  the  two 
men  clasped  hands. 

O.  R.  C,  1911. 


A  WISH. 

Just  for  one  day. 
One  long,  quiet  day, 
Close  by  her  side,  what  joy! 

Not  this. 
Let  me  spend  as  a  boy. 
Not  this! 

Just  for  one  hour, 
One  glad,  happy  hour, 
To  revel,  and  laugh  forsooth ! 
Not  this, 
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As  I  did  in  my  youth, 
Not   this! 

Just  for  one  minute, 
One  Hngering  minute, 
Around  her  to  hover, 

Xot  this. 
As  I  did  as  a  lover. 
Not   this! 

Just  for  one  second, 
One  eternal  second, 
To  snatch  away  death's  ban! 

Only  this, 
And  show  her  a  man, 
Onlv  this. 


'Who?^ 


THE  QUARREL. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  evening.  At  the  palatial  home 
of  Jason  Van  Warst,  two  persons  sat  in  the  parlor.  A 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate.  The  rays  of  light  played 
upon  the  walls  of  the  room  and  gave  a  cheerful  aspect  to 
the  surroundings.  But  more  in  keeping  with  the  cold  ex- 
terior was  the  demeanor  of  the  occupants.  Jack  Bruce  and 
Nellie  Van  Warst  had  quarreled.  It  was  a  foolish  quarrel 
over  some  trifling  question.  Just  how  it  occurred  I  don't 
know.  Jack  never  told  me.  Jack  grew  angrier  as  the 
fire  burned  lower  and  as  Nellie's  replies  became  more  sar- 
castic and  biting,  and  finally  rose  in  a  hurry,  gave  her  a 
formal  bow,  said  "Good  night"  in  a  coldly  conventional 
tone,  and  so  took  his  leave,  Nellie's  head  being  as  high 
in  the  air  as  such  a  diminutive  person  could  possibly  hold 
it,  her  cheeks  flushed,  and  her  eyes  very  bright. 
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Jack  was  going  to  Boston  and  had  called  on  Nellie  to 
tell  her  about  his  trip,  which  was  caused  by  a  business 
exigency,  and  to  have  a  store  of  sweet  looks  and  pretty 
speeches  to  carry  with  him  on  a  journey  he  very  much 
disliked. 

Full  of  his  wrongs,  Jack  reached  the  Grand  Central  more 
than  a  hour  ahead  of  time.  There  was  no  alternative  to 
pass  the  time  away  except  to  smoke  and  reflect.  He 
recalled  every  word  that  had  been  spoken,  and  wished  that 
he  could  keep  from  seeing  the  provoking  dimple  with  which 
she  punctuated  even  her  severest  remarks.  The  fact  that 
he  had  beaten  her  in  the  argument  did  not  comfort  him 
one  bit.  She  had  yielded  just  a  meek,  vanquished  droop 
for  one  moment.  If  he  had  taken  her  in  his  arms,  all 
would  have  been  well.  But,  man  like,  he  had  wanted  the 
last  aggravating  word ;  and  that  was  a  concession  which 
could  not  be  wrung  from  Nellie  Van  Warst,  then  or  at 
any  other  time. 

Jack's  fighting  blood  was  up,  and  he  hurried  off  without 
even  stopping  to  give  the  customary  pat  to  her  great  tawny 
St.  Bernard,  who  was  stretched  out  in  the  hall  like  a  great 
rug  before  the  door. 

In  the  evening  of  his  fourth  day  in  Boston,  Jack  was 
on  his  way  to  his  up-town  hotel.  He  took  a  car,  pulled 
his  coat  closer  around  him — for  it  was  snowing — settled 
back  in  his  seat,  and  gave  himself  up  to  gloomy  meditation. 
There  were  few  passengers  on  the  car :  two  business  men, 
some  ladies  returning  from  a  club  meeting,  a  messenger 
boy  carrying  a  box  of  flowers  to  a  wedding,  and  a  quietly 
dressed,  brown-veiled  girl  in  the  farthest  corner.  Jack 
glanced  down  the  aisle,  looked  savagely  at  the  wedding 
flowers,  and  again  resigned  himself  to  gloomy  meditations. 

What  a  sad  ending  to  his  bright  young  romance.  Nellie 
would  never  forgive  his  cutting  words,  and  he  was  sure 
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he  never,  never  would  forgive  hers.  The  night  closed  down 
on  the  city  heavily,  and  the  electric  lights  along  the  side- 
walk were  blurred  by  a  mist  of  fine  snowflakes.  The 
car  windows  were  half  covered  with  frost.  The  car  itself 
moved  slowly  along  the  slippery  track.  How  pretty,  how 
very  pretty,  she  had  looked  as  he  sternly  said  good-bye! 
Probably  a  note  was  now  at  his  home,  demanding  the 
return  of  her  letters, — little  wayward,  scrawly  things,  every 
word  of  which  he  knew  by  heart  and  loved — that  is,  had 
loved,  he  corrected  himself. 

At  this  point,  his  morose  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  shrill  scream.  The  girl  in  the  corner  arose  quickly 
and  jerked  the  veil  from  her  face.  ''Nellie!"  ''J^^k!"  And 
then  the  crash  came,  as  a  passing  train  struck  the  rear  end 
of  the  car.  How  it  all  happened  no  one  knew,  but  several 
minutes  later  Jack  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  his  arm  around  the  safe  but  ''scared"  Nellie.  "Take 
me  home,"  wailed  the  trembling  Nellie.  They  ploughed 
their  way  through  the  snow  towards  the  home  where  she 
was  stopping.  Of  course  her  visit  to  these  Boston  friends 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  journey.  It  was  merely  acci- 
dental. Nellie  was  very  anxious  to  .convince  Jack  of  that 
fact,  after  he  had — after  they  had — well,  after  they  had 
"made  up,"  as  we  say.  Jack  pretended  to  believe  it,  but  his 
eyes  danced  with  mischief,  as  well  as  with  complete  delight. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  a  very  eventful  quarrel. 


DEBATE. 

Query  :   i\csolved,  "Tliat  educational  qualification  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  white  supremacy  in  the  South." 
Affirmative. 

When  we  review  the  history  of  our  Southern  States,  we 
are  forcibly  impressed  with  the  ever-growing  influence  of 
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the  negro  race  upon  our  destinies.  Commencing  before 
the  Revolution,  like  a  cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand, 
this  influence  has  gathered  and  spread  and  darkened  until, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  entertained  no  legislation, 
passed  no  law,  and  endorsed  no  platform  that  was  not 
framed  with  due  regard  to  our  views  on  the  negro  question. 
Likewise,  the  negro  question  must  continue  to  be  the  para- 
mount issue  in  Southern  politics  until  some  solution  is 
found  which  shall  preclude  all  danger  of  negro  domination. 

That  no  such  solution  has  yet  been  found  in  our  educa- 
tional qualifications  for  suffrage,  is  amply  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  negro  question  is  still  the  most  serious  problem 
with  which  the  South  has  to  deal.  If  the  educational  quali- 
fications for  suffrage  were  entirely  sufficient  to  maintain 
white  supremacy,  there  would  be  no  race  problem  to  occupy 
the  mind  of  the  South;  and,  consequently,  since  the  South- 
ern States  would  be  no  longer  bound  together  by  that 
dread  menace,  negro  domination,  there  would  be  no  solid 
South. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  believed,  or  intended  that 
the  adoption  of  the  educational  qualifications  should  per- 
manently guarantee  white  supremacy.  Were  not  the 
public  schools  already  organized  and  doing  effective  battle 
against  ignorance  among  the  negroes?  Experience  had 
already  proven  that  the  negroes  are  capable  of  being  edu- 
cated; and  the  South's  policy  of  dealing  with  the  question 
by  educating  the  negro  had  already  been  fixed.  If  it  had 
been  intended  for  the  negroes  to  remain  ignorant,  why  does 
every  Southern  State  guarantee  to  them  equal  school  facili- 
ties with  the  whites? 

The  negroes  of  the  South  are  occupying  a  unique  position 
in  the  history  of  the  races.  They  have  had  a  system  of 
public  schools  of  all  grades,  created  and  perfected  by  the 
white  people,  transplanted  bodily  into  their  midst.     Both 
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white  and  black  teachers  are  required  to  pass  the  same 
examinations  to  secure  teachers'  certificates.  Moreover, 
advance  is  made  simultaneously  in  the  educational  facilities 
of  both  races.  One  objection  urged  against  compulsory 
education  is  that  the  negroes  as  well  as  the  whites  would 
have  to  be  educated.  This  very  objection  shows  how 
inseparably  the  education  of  the  negroes  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  whites.  Therefore,  if  we  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  negroes  will  never  acquire  the  necessary  education 
to  qualify  for  suffrage,  we  put  a  limit  on  Southern  civiliza- 
tion, and  say,  in  effect,  that  the  South  has  reached  the 
zenith  of  her  development  and  glory;  that  not  only  the 
negroes,  but  the  whites  as  well,  have  ceased  to  make  educa- 
tional progress ;  for,  under  our  modern  system,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  race  to  advance  while  the  other  remains 
ignorant. 

Let  us  turn  from  such  a  gloomy  outlook  to  the  actual 
conditions  that  are  rapidly  coming  into  existence  around 
us.  The  marvelous  progress  of  the  negroes  forbids  that 
the  educational  qualifications  continue  a  permanent  hind- 
rance to  the  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  race.  Yet 
the  whites  are  determined,  by  some  means,  to  remain  in 
power.  With  both  these  resistless  forces  acting,  the  most 
natural,  and  the  only  possible,  result  will  be  for  the  whites 
to  lead  the  negroes  onward  and  upward  until  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  will  take  their  place  behind  both  races, 
to  be  remembered  by  future  generations  for  what  they 
really  arc,  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft  to  serve  as  a  protec- 
tion behind  which  the  whites  could  firmly  refound  their 
shattered  governments;  but  a  complete  failure  as  laws 
to  keep  the  negroes  forever  away  from  the  ballot-box. 

The  white  people  generally  have  recognized  that  the  days 
of  usefulness  for  tlie  educational  (|ualifications  arc  rapidly 
coming  to  a  close.     Witness  the  vigorous  attempts  tliat  have 
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been  made  to  have  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  repealed. 
There  can  be  but  one  explanation  for  this.  Southerners 
realize  how  rapidly  the  negroes  are  being  educated ;  and,  in 
trying  to  have  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  repealed,  the 
whites  are  preparing  for  the  time  when  the  negroes,  out  of 
their  enormous  majority  of  population,  in  some  States, 
will  constitute  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters. 

Witness  again  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  are  sometimes  administered  to  the  tv^o 
races.  White  men  are  at  times  allowed  to  vote  without 
really  being  able  to  read  and  write ;  while  the  negroes  are 
not  only  never  given  any  such  privileges,  but  are  often  put 
to  more  dif^cult  tests  than  the  law  requires.  There  are 
some  places  in  the  South,  even  now,  where,  if  the  law 
were  not  thus  perverted,  the  negroes  would  have  a  majority 
of  the  voters. 

The  use  of  such  unfair  methods,  however,  is  certainly 
not  maintaining  white  supremacy  by  means  of  the  educa- 
tional qualification,  but  rather  in  spite  of  it :  and,  when 
any  white  man  administers  this  part  of  the  law  unequally, 
he  admits  that  he  has  no  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the 
educational  qualifications  if  applied  to  both  races  alike. 
Moreover,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  qualification 
will  be  applied  to  all  alike.  There  is  a  growing  sensitive- 
ness of  public  conscience  which  is  condemning  any  sort  of 
trickery  or  deceit  in  public  life.  The  better  class  of  South- 
ern people  are  already  tiring  of  the  cheap  political  methods 
which  are  now  in  vogue  in  some  places  and  which  have 
such  a  strong  tendency  to  corrupt  the  public  morals.  As 
sure  as  this  wholesome  influence  of  the  better  class  con- 
tinues to  grow  stronger  it  will  finally  force  a  fair  adminis- 
tration of  the  election  laws.  And  given  an  equal  adminis- 
tration of  these  laws  to  all,  the  negroes,  by  reason  of  their 
phenomenal   progress   in   education,   will   soon   render   the 
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educational  qualifications  ineffective.  Then  the  white 
people  will  found  their  supremacy  on  some  clear  and 
permanent  difference  between  the  races,  so  that  the  proper 
administration  of  the  law  will  maintain  white  supremacy 
without  resort  to  the  subterfuges  and  hypocrisies  that  have 
cursed  us  long  enough. 

Even  Senator  Tillman,  whose  influence  was  greater  than 
that  of  anybody  else  in  adopting  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion in  this  State,  said,  ''anyone  who  can  look  before 
his  nose  can  see  that,  with  the  negroes  constantly  going  to 
school,  the  increasing  number  of  people  who  can  read  and 
write  among  the  colored  race,  they  will  in  time  encroach 
upon  our  white  men." 

And  we  must  all  come  to  this  conclusion  if  we  but 
consider  the  negro's  attitude  toward  an  education.  They 
do  not  have  to  be  forced  or  even  urged  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  It  is  a  conspicuous  fact  that  the  negro 
schools  are  always  crowded.  Such  good  use  is  the  negro 
making  of  his  opportunities  that  compulsory  education  laws 
would  hardly  affect  him.  The  spur  of  the  educational 
qualifications  is  in  itself  all  the  compulsion  he  needs.  It 
is  in  the  mill  towns  of  the  South,  where  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whites  are  congregated  and  from  which 
the  negro  is  fortunate  in  being  excluded,  that  the  crying 
need  is  felt  for  compulsory  education.  It  is  there  that 
thousands  of  white  children,  either  because  of  neglect  or 
of  being  forced  to  work  in  the  mills,  are  growing  up  in 
dense  ignorance.  It  is  here  also  that  the  rate  of  illiteracy 
among  the  whites  is  brought  up  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population. 

But  the  public  schools  are  not  the  only  active  agent  in 
reducing  ilhtcracy  among  the  negroes.  There  are  many 
things  which  arc  tlic  common  educators  of  all  the  people; 
and  many  things  which  reduce  ilhtcracy  among  tlic  negroes 
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more  than  among  the  whites.  Daily  contact  with  better 
educated  people,  the  negro  churches,  Sunday  schools  and 
secret  societies,  the  rural  delivery  of  mail,  and  the  universal 
prevalence  of  printed  literature, — all  these  apply  with 
powerful  force  in  reducing  illiteracy  among  the  negroes. 
There  will  hardly  be  found  a  human  habitation  in  the 
South,  of  white  or  black,  into  which  some  newspapers, 
books,  or  other  forms  of  the  English  language  have  not 
strayed ;  hardly  a  public  road  along  which  advertisements  in 
large  letters  are  not  posted ;  and  hardly  a  piece  of  merchan- 
dise'that  is  not  likewise  labeled.  By  these  things,  the  igno- 
rant classes  of  both  races  are  educated  to  an  extent  that  can- 
not be  lightly  estimated.  Yet,  since  the  negroes  have  a 
larger  ignorant  population  and  since  these  educating  forces 
are  most  active  among  the  ignorant  classes,  there  is  much 
more  actual  reduction  of  illiteracy  among  negroes  than 
among  whites  from  these  agencies. 

The  constantly  improving  conditions  are  already  such 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  race  to  remain  uneducated  in 
this  great  republic.  Even  the  negro  is  no  exception.  Every 
year  he  gets  more  schools,  more  money,  and  better  teachers. 
Never  before  in  the  history  of  civilization  has  any  whole 
race  been  given  such  abounding  opportunities  to  free  itself 
from  the  slavery  of  ignorance;  never  before  has  any  race 
been-  impelled  by  so  many  or  so  powerful  motives  to  seek 
educational  advancement;  and  no  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States  has  made  as  rapid  progress  in  reducing  its 
illiteracy  as  the  Southern  negro  has  made  during  his  short 
period  of  freedom.  From  an  unrelieved  mass  of  ignorance 
and  poverty  forty  years  ago,  the  negroes  have  evolved 
enlightened  teachers,  preachers,  and  leaders  in  sufficient 
number  to  educate  the  whole  race.  Since  the  negro  chooses 
to  go  ill-clad,  poorly-housed,  and  hard-worked  in  order  to 
send  his  children,  often  without  a  dinner  pail,  to  school, 
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there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to  devise  other  means 
than  the  educational  qualifications  for  maintaining  the  white 
supremacy. 

If  there  be  any  Southerner  who  deliberately  shuts  his 
eyes  to  the  conditions,  and  refuses  to  believe  that  the  negro 
is  making  the  progress  I  have  portrayed,  who  vainly  hopes 
that  the  negro  will  remain  illiterate  in  order  that  our  puny 
laws  may  stand  perpetually  without  need  of  strengthening, 
let  such  a  person  but  turn  to  the  recorded  facts,  and  his 
beliefs  will  be  shattered,  his  hopes  forever  dissipated.  He 
will  find  that  in  1875  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  negroes 
were  steeped  in  illiteracy;  that  in  1900  nearly  half  of  them 
could  read  and  write;  that  at  present  more  than  half  of 
the  negroes  possess  that  power;  and,  if  he  is  not  afraid 
to  go  farther,  let  him  consider  the  negro  children  of  school 
age  who  are  to  become  the  negro  men  and  women  of  to- 
morrow. He  will  find  that. only  one  fourth  of  them  are 
illiterate.  In  comparing  the  two  races  he  will  find  that 
the  negroes  have  only  three  illiterates  to  one  among  the 
whites,  and  if  the  children  of  school  age  are  considered, 
this  ratio  is  only  two  negro  illiterates  to  one  white  illiterate. 
And  yet,  the  advance  that  has  been  made  by  the  negroes 
so  far,  has  been  only  foundation  work.  It  would  be  but 
natural  for  them  to  achieve  more  within  the  next  twenty 
years  than  they  have  accomplished  in  all  the  forty-four 
years  of  their  freedom. 

Moreover,  in  nearly  every  Southern  State,  those  negroes 
who  pay  a  certain  amount  of  taxes,  unsually  on  $300  worth 
of  property,  are  not  required  to  stand  any  educational  test, 
whatever.  I  dare  say  that  most  of  us  can  bring  to  mind 
negroes  that  vote  by  reason  of  their  property  who  could 
not  vote  under  tlie  cchicational  quahfication.  The  regis- 
tration books  show  that  there  are  thousands  of  such 
negro  voters  throughout  the  Soutli.     The  negroes  already 
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indisputably  own  750  million  dollars  worth  of  property 
in  the  various  Southern  States,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  business  enterprises,  including  farms,  stores  and 
banks,  among  them,  attests  the  fact  that  there  is  a  constantly 
increasing  number  of  negroes  who  are  becoming  inde- 
pendent of  the  educational  qualifications. 

Most  Southerners,  by  facing  these  evidences  of  negro 
progress,  are  not  made  apprehensive  about  white  supremacy 
in  the  South ;  but  to  the  few  who  expect  and  depend  upon 
the  educational  qualifications  for  suffrage  to  maintain 
white  supremacy,  these  facts  are  truly  alarming.  And 
they  may  well  be  alarming  to  such  persons,  for  they 
sound  the  death-knell  of  the  flimsy  educational  qualifica- 
tions, which  can  no  more  serve  as  a  perpetual  bulwark  of 
white  supremacy  than  can  a  curtain  of  fog  shield  an  army 
from  the  shot  and  shell  of  a  powerful  foe. 

We  must  not  be  deluded  into  thinking  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  negroes  to  become  as  highly  educated  as  the  whites 
are,  before  they  have  more  voters  tlian  the  whites.  Their 
superior  numbers  make  it  possible  in  many  places  for  them 
to  have  more  persons  able  to  qualify  for  suffrage,  and  more 
that  are  not  able  than  the  whites  can  possibly  number.  This 
is  the  condition  that  is  rapidly  materializing  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, with  a  ratio  of  seven  negroes  to  five  whites,  the  last 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  shows  that  there 
are  26,000  more  negro  than  white  children  in  the  public 
schools.  The  State  of  Mississippi,  with  three  negroes  to 
two  whites,  shows  a  20,000  negro  majority  in  her  public 
schools.  Moreover,  in  every  Southern  State,  whether  it 
has  a  negro  majority  or  not,  there  is  invariably  a  number 
of  counties  and  voting  districts  that  do  have  a  negro  major- 
ity both  in  population  and  in  school  attendance. 
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Now,  with  such  overwhelming  negro  majorities  being 
taught  to  read  and  write,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  negro 
voters  will  in  a  few  decades  outnumber  the  white  voters  in 
all  these  parts  of  the  South. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  negro 
race — a  thousand  times  no;  but  it  matters  not  whether  we 
love  the  negro  or  despise  him,  it  matters  not  that  the  negro 
has  many  faults  and  shortcomings.  In  spite  of  it  all,  we 
must  face  the  cold,  stubborn  fact  that,  in  large  portions  of 
the  South,  he  is  educating  more  children  than  are  the 
whites.  Is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  therefore,  that,  if  we  were 
to  depend  on  the  educational  qualifications  to  keep  us  in 
power  always,  white  supremacy  would  only  be  maintained 
in  certain  parts  of  the  South? 

Education,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has  become  as  much  the 
battle-cry  of  the  negro  as  of  the  white  man.  Are  the  white 
people  willing  to  hazard  their  right  to  rule  upon  the  least 
permanent  of  all  the  differences  between  the  two  races? 
No,  indeed.  The  ultimate  education  of  the  negroes  is  too 
certain,  the  necessity  of  continued  white  rule  too  compelling. 
We  must  establish  a  more  lasting  basis  for  our  supremacy; 
a  supremacy  that  must  endure  by  some  peaceful  means  as 
long  as  the  white  man  finds  a  home  in  the  South  and  the 
Saxon  racial  pride  thrills  his  heart. 

D.  W.  Watkins. 
Negative. 

The  political  history  of  our  Southern  States,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  our  National 
Constitution,  has  been  completely  dominated  by  one  over- 
shadowing problem,  negro  suffrage.  With  regard  to 
that  problem,  this  period  of  the  South's  history  may  be 
divided  into  three  epochs: 

1.  The  era  of  unrestricted  negro  suffrage,  which  ended 
about  1875. 
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2.  The  era  of  restriction  or  control  by  methods  not  rec- 
ognized in  the  law ;  roughly,  from  1875  to  1895. 

o.  The  era  of  disfranchisement  by  State  laws  requiring 
as  tests  of  fitness  for  suffrage  certain  ciualifications  pos- 
sessed by  a  much  larger  number  of  whites  than  blacks.  Of 
this  period  we  have  hardly  reached  the  end  of  the  begin- 
ning. 

At  this  period  of  ever-changing  conditions,  therefore,  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  or  unprofitable  merely  to  glance 
at  the  more  salient  features  of  the  two  periods  that  seem  to 
have  passed  into  history,  and  to  examine,  with  more  full- 
ness, the  present  and  future  trend  of  Southern  political 
affairs. 

My  opponent  has  cited  you  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
during  and  immediately  following  the  struggle  of  recon- 
struction; but  he  must  remember  that  negro  suffrage  was 
allowed  in  a  situation  so  complicated  that  whatever  might 
have  been  done  to  solve  the  most  pressing  of  problems 
would  have  appeared  a  colossal  mistake  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent developments.  The  backbone  of  the  South  had 
been  literally  smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  remains  were 
guarded  so  closely  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet  that  our  peo- 
ple scarcely  had  enough  time  and  freedom  to  provide  them- 
selves food,  to  say  nothing  of  redressing  political  griev- 
ances. 

The  time  for  an  educational  qualification  of  the  South  is 
now  at  hand — my  opponent  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. He  has  drawn  for  you  in  bold  relief  a  picture  of  the 
negroes  enthroned  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  political  kings, 
ruling  this  fair  land  of  ours  with  an  iron  hand  when  the 
South  shall  have  subjected  herself  to  an  enducational  quali- 
fication suffrage.  Has  he  stopped  to  consider  the  most 
important  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  law,  and,  above  all,  has  he  shown  you  wherein  we  can 
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keep  the  negro  from  the  polls  without  an  educational  qual- 
ification? Evidently  he  has  not.  He  has  told  you  of  the 
negro's  progress  along  economic  and  educational  lines,  and 
has,  according  to  his  own  arguments  and  the  present  laws, 
paved  the  way  for  negro  supremacy  without  an  educational 
qualification,  by  asserting  that  the  negro  has  broken  down 
the  once  effective  barrier  of  property  qualification.  As  our 
Southern  laws  read  at  present,  in  all  the  Southern  States 
the  negro  must  own  $300  w^orth  of  property.  In  three 
States,  the  only  requirement  is  the  $300  property  value. 
In  three  others,  there  has  existed  for  some  time  an  educa- 
tional qualification  which  has  proven  satisfactory,  and  has 
been  carried  on  without  any  danger  of  encroachment  upon 
white  supremacy. 

To  even  pause  to  consider  negro  supremacy  is  an  en- 
deavor to  step  backward  a  half  century  and  start  again  the 
works  of  rascality  and  corruption  that  reigned  at  the  time, 
when  the  South  of  reconstruction,  like  the  fabled  Pro- 
metheus, lay  chained  and  helpless  while  the  vultures  preyed 
upon  her  vitals.  Then  is  it  better  to  have  a  law  with  an 
uplifting  influence,  that  will  be  an  incentive  to  nobler  and 
better  citizenship — always  ensuring  white  supremacy — or,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  to  break  down  the  one  effective  barrier 
to  the  rule  of  swarthy  ignorance  and  revive  again  the  trou- 
blous times  of  reconstruction?  It  is  either  a  matter  of 
legal  restriction  by  an  educational  qualification,  or  the 
restriction  of  terror  with  the  night-rider,  the  white-capper, 
the  murderer,  as  an  exponent  of  law  and  order. 

Any  argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  negroes  are 
learning  faster,  have  more  schools,  are  increasing  with 
greater  rapidity,  and  arc  dying  slower,  is  ungrounded.  My 
opponent  must  admit  that  educational  qualification  is  suffi- 
cient for  present  white  supremacy.  I  can  prove  to  you  by 
statistics  that  the  (liftVrcnce  of  birth  rate  is  in  favor  of  the 
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whites,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  death  rate  is  among  the 
blacks.  We  will  take  our  figures  from  the  1900  census 
report  of  the  State,  which  has  the  largest  number  of  negro 
majority, — and  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Take  it  purely  as  a  mathematical  problem.  Given 
160,000  registered  white  voters  against  20,000  registered 
black  voters.  Grant,  as  you  must,  that  the  whites  increase 
two  per  cent,  faster  than  the  negroes;  grant,  as  you  must, 
that  the  death  rate  is  two  per  cent,  higher  among  the 
blacks;  grant,  further,  that  the  whites  have  two  schools  to 
the  blacks  one,  and  these  schools  run  twice  to  three  times 
as  long — how  long  would  it  take  the  blacks  to  catch  the 
whites?  But,  hold  a  moment!  Grant  still  further,  as  you 
must,  that  the  negroes  are  migrating,  slowly  but  surely,  to 
the  cities  of  the  North,  East  and  West;  while  white  immi- 
grants are  coming,  slozvly  but  surely,  to  take  their  places. 
Where,  then,  is  your  negro  problem;  your  menace  of  black 
suffragists  ? 

The  burden  of  his  proof  has  failed  completely  to 
show  you  any  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  two  races  will  materially  change 
in  the  future.  And  I  positively  affirm  that  on  no  other 
ground  could  he  argue  the  need  of  a  substitute  for  an 
educational  qualification  for  suffrage.  He  cannot  argue 
a  necessity  for  this  change  from  a  mere  preponder- 
ance, per  capita,  of  blacks  over  whites.  The  only  ground 
that  he  can  use  must  be  taken  from  the  legally  qualified 
voters  as  shown  by  the  registration  books  up  to  the  present 
time.  These  registration  books  show  that  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  of  negro  votes  since  1895.  From  these 
facts  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  negro  will  never 
become  of  any  importance  in  Southern  politics.  My  oppo- 
nent says  that  they  will  overcome  this  one  effective  barrier. 
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which  they  will  do  in  a  short  time ;  but  he  must  remember 
that  the  mental  capacity  of  the  negro  is  naturally  very  lim- 
ited. When  he  argues  that  the  negro  is  mentally  capable 
of  coping  with  the  whites,  he  not  only  confesses  the  negro 
to  be  our  superior,  but  is  contradicting  himself;  for  he 
admits  that  for  a  score  of  millenniums  they  were  much 
inferior,  or  it  would  have  been  the  ape-like  cannibals  of 
Africa  (who  for  a  decade  of  centuries  subsisted  largely 
upon  their  own  flesh  and  blood)  that  would  have  discov- 
ered America  instead  of  the  pure-blooded  whites,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  boast  are  our  ancestors. 

My  opponent  has  pictured  to  you  the  Southern  negro, 
scarcely  two  centuries  from  the  jungles  of  eastern  tropics, 
as  having  risen  so  rapidly  from  a  state  of  barbarism  to  an 
enlightened  stage;  but  he  must  remember  here  also  (and 
you  will  agree  with  me)  that  it  has  not  been  by  his  efforts 
alone,  but  by  those  of  a  people  who  saw  none  of  his  coarse- 
ness and  passionate  vices  until  a  few  years  ago.  We  must 
admit  that  the  Yankees  are  no  longer  fostering  the  negro 
and  his  achievements  ( ?)  as  previously,  and  thus  his 
progress  must  practically  cease,  owing  to  his  lack  of  indi- 
vidual thrift  and  ambition.  As  proof  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  have  just  been  freed  cannot  achieve  such  prominence 
alone,  I  cite  you  to  the  lately  freedmen  of  Russia,  who 
were  freed  but  received  no  further  aid.  According  to 
the  government  reports  of  that  country,  at  the  present  rate 
of  decrease  from  starvation  and  exposure,  in  a  few  more 
years  they  will  be  a  mere  blotted  page  in  the  annals  of  his- 
tory. Just  so  will  be  the  record  of  the  American  negro 
in  the  South.  Now  that  his  Yankee  promoter  is  no  more, 
the  funeral  knell  of  the  negro  in  Southern  politics  will  be 
sounded  witliin  the  next  tw(^  decades. 

Any  statement  that  declares  tliat  an  educational  (uialifica- 
tion   will   keej)  a   larger  numl)er  of   whites   fn^ni   the  jiolls 
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than  blacks,  because  of  the  large  number  of  illiterate  white 
persons  in  rural  districts  and  cotton  mill  villages,  is  an 
absurdity  upon  its  face,  because  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  there  been  recorded  such  an  educational 
wave  as  is  now  sweeping  over  the  South.  No  longer  are 
there  any  vast  sections  of  country  where  well-equipped 
schools  cannot  be  found ;  no  longer  are  there  any  cotton 
mill  villages  where  the  children  are  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance ;  no  longer  are  the  people  negligent  about  their  school 
taxes  and  the  welfare  of  their  children.  All  mill  presi- 
dents have  arranged  for  the  mill  child's  education  to  be 
cared  for.  So  great  has  been  the  improvement  in  these 
fields  that  there  can  scarcely  be  found  anywhere,  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty,  a  white  person  who  cannot 
read,  write  and  calculate  intelligently.  That  these  condi- 
tions are  improving  so  rapidly  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures :  North  Carolina  taxed  herself  $42,000  for  schools 
in  1900,  and  in  1906  this  tax  was  raised  to  $2,000,000. 
This  is  only  a  fair  example  of  what  the  Southern  States 
are  doing  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 

You  have  been  told  that,  according  to  past  records,  the 
negro  will  soon  be  educated  fully  as  much  as  the  average 
white  man,  and  will  supplant  the  whites  as  the  law- 
makers of  the  South  (which  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
you  is  untrue).  This  can  never  be;  for  the  negro  was 
never  intended  for  a  higher  education.  The  question,  "What 
kind  of  an  education  does  the  negro  need  ?"  finds  its  answer 
in  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  in  his 
ethnological  characteristics,  inherent  ability,  and  political 
status.  If  the  negro  be  given  a  practical  education  he  will 
be  of  more  value  purely  as  a  matter  of  capital.  The 
country  will  be  able  to  produce  more,  and  with  a  good  deal 
more  satisfaction  than  it  could  if  it  has  to  deal  forever 
with  an  ignoraraus.     I  would  be  as  far  as  any  man,  with 
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Southern  blood  in  his  veins,  from  winking  at  anything  that 
smacks  of  social  equahty;  but  I  would  not  have  the  coun- 
try, whose  traditions  I  learned  to  lisp  at  my  mother's  knee, 
and  whose  heroes  I  have  always  reverenced,  to  stain  her 
fair  escutcheon  with  one  act  that  would  mean  the  shutting 
out  of  even  a  negro  from  making  of  himself  a  better  and 
more  enlightened  being- — a  more  useful  citizen.  Mark  you, 
I  would  not  give  him  the  little  learning,  which  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  but  that  training  that  would  better  equip  him  for  life 
and  usefulness. 

The  future  negro  cannot  be  judged  by  those  who  have 
gone  before.  The  honest  old  slavery-time  darky,  with  his 
reverence  for  his  "ole  missus,"  is  a  thing  of  the  olden  days, 
which,  like  them,  are  past  and  gone  forever.  He  was 
taught  to  love,  respect  and  obey  his  white  master;  he  was 
taught  to  work  and  to  save — but  none  of  these  virtues  has 
he  bestowed  upon  his  children.  Instead  they  are  revert- 
ing to  the  ways  of  their  African  cousins — ways  of  shift- 
lessness  and  dissipation.  The  negro  of  today  is  so  weak, 
mentally,  that,  even  when  he  has  acquired  sufficient  educa- 
tion to  receive  the  right  of  suffrage,  he  becomes  so  indolent 
and  extravagant  that  he  fails  to  obtain  sufficient  property 
to  vote,  and  is  then,  by  the  very  fact  of  his  education, 
forced  away  from  the  polls. 

According  to  the  census  of  11)00,  the  negro  vote  has  been 
decreasing  since  1895,  when  tliey  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  political  glory.  Since  then,  they  have  taken  very 
little  interest  in  the  elections  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  great  negro  leader,  Washington,  is  using  all  his  influ- 
ence to  get  the  negroes  to  stick  to  the  South,  and  use  the 
ballot  as  a  whip,  as  it  were,  to  chastise  the  Northern  poli- 
ticians, who  are  merely  using  the  negro  as  a  tool  to  gain 
their  elections.  He  says :  *'The  thing  for  we  negroes  to 
do  is  to  nj)liol(l  tlic  land  tliat  feeds  us."     ThercfcMT,  we  sec 
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that  the  few  negroes  that  do  acquire  the  right  to  vote  will 
strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  South's  political  position, 
because  they  will  know  how  to  vote  by  force  of  education. 

How  can  the  negro  overcome  these  handicaps  and  be- 
come politically  supreme?  Has  Anglo-Saxon  blood  become 
so  thin  as  to  be  outstripped  by  the  most  noble  of  rivals,  to 
say  nothing  of  being  only  two  generations  from  the  state 
of  cannibalism?  No;  I  say  a  thousand  times  no!  No. 
more  than  with  all  their  hindrances,  in  addition,  did  they 
overcome  the  English  in  South  Africa  or  the  Europeans 
in  the  North.  An  educational  qualification  means  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  And  if  we  are  not  willing  to  admit 
ourselves  inferior  to  our  black  brother,  it  behooves  us  as 
a  people  who  claim  to  be  ever  striving  upward,  to  enforce 
an  educational  qualification,  without  fear  of  negro  rule; 
for  it  is  upon  education,  and  upon  that  alone,  which  rests 
the  bed-rocks  of  our  democracy. 

I  will  grant  my  opponent's  statement,  that  suffrage  is  a 
right.  Our  forefathers  said,  in  their  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  and  we  know  that 
it  was  only  by  right  of  their  settling  and  conquering 
America  that  they  were  able  to  make  the  vote  of  every 
American  carry  as  great  weight  as  that  of  every  English- 
man. Suffrage  is  a  right  which  every  American  claims  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  generations  of  his  ancestors  have 
paid  the  price  of  settlement  and  liberty  with  hardships,  and, 
when  necessary,  with  their  lives.  Neither  common  nor 
statute  law  recognizes  a  right  which  has  not  been  pur- 
chased Avith  a  price.  Property  rights  are  held  only  by 
those  who  have  given  value  for  such  property.  Inherit- 
ance rights  are  given  because  the  law  recognizes  that  the 
son  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  advantages  which  the 
father  worked  hard  to  receive  while  living;  and  so  we,  the 
Southern  white  people,  are  alone  entitled  to  suffrage  be- 
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cause  our  fathers  and  forefathers  have  paid  the  price  of 
our  suffrage  with  hardships  on  the  frontier,  and  starvation 
when  the  land  was  new,  and  with  their  Hves  and  blood, 
when  the  rights  of  American  citizens  have  been  at  stake. 

And,  now,  Honorable  Judges,  I  have  shown  to  you  that 
educational  qualification  is  sufficient  for  today;  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  of  black  suffrage  since  the  pas- 
sage of  an  educational  qualification — of  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  in  1895.  I  have  further  shown  you  that  the 
increase  in  white  population  over  the  blacks  is  certainly 
as  great  as  five  per  cent.  As  a  fair  average,  there  is  at 
least  three  schools  for  whites  against  one  for  blacks.  The 
efficiency  of  the  teachers  is  certainly  as  great  as  forty  per 
cent,  higher  with  the  whites;  their  terms  are  from  twice  to 
three  times  as  long;  there  are  four  times  as  much  money 
spent  annually  on  white  schools.  Then,  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned,  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  cer- 
tainly on  the  side  of  the  whites. 

My  opponent  has  cited  you  to  the  ignorance  that  exists 
in  the  secluded  rural  districts,  and  in  the  mill  villages.  But 
I  have  evidence  to  show  you  that  the  illiteracy  in  the  rural 
districts  is  largely  among  the  parents  and  not  the  children, 
while  in  the  cotton  mill  districts  every  uplifting  influence 
is  being  exerted  that  can  be  brought  to  bear,  viz.,  the  mill 
presidents  have  cooperated  with  different  denominations 
to  establish  churches  and  employ  pastors  to  exert  a  refining 
and  Christianizing  influence.  Among  the  people,  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  State  Sunday-school  Association  funds  are 
used  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  children  suitable 
literature  for  tlio  development  of  intellect  and  character. 
Schoolhouses,  with  intelligent  teaching  forces,  exist  in 
every  mill  village,  and  in  cooperation  witli  them  arc  kin- 
dergartens for  the  ])urpose  of  instilling  in  llie  minds  of  the 
very  iiifaiils  every  \ir(nc  a  cliild  sliould  receive  at  lionie. 
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Add  to  these  nnanszvcrahle  arguments  the  fact  that  the 
negroes  are  slozvly  but  surely  migrating  to  the  North  and 
West,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  white  immigrants  from 
Northern  Europe  are  slowly  but  surely  coming  to  take 
their  places.  Then,  Honorable  Judges,  with  the  balance 
of  property,  educational  facilities,  natural  increase  per  capita 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  side  of  the  ledger,  and  with  the  estab- 
lished fact  the  educational  qualification  has  not  only  been 
sufficient  for  present  white  supremacy,  but  has  shown  an 
increase  in  sufficiency,  statistically  proved,  how  can  my 
opponent  argue  that  the  negro  will  outstrip  the  whites  in 
the  race  for  supremacy  in  the  near  or  distant  future? 


THE  BELLE  OF  OAKLAND. 

Sitting  up  on  a  hill,  back  in  a  grove  of  gigantic  oaks,  is 
an  old  colonial  home.  To  walk  up  the  long  avenue  between 
such  large  trees  and  to  face  the  old-fashioned  home,  with  a 
stone  fence  surrounding  it,  with  a  dozen  long  steps  leading 
up  to  the  wide  piazza,  and  with  its  massive  Doric  columns, 
always  makes  one  feel  solemn  and  serious.  But  if  by  strik- 
ing the  old-time  brass  knocker  you  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  door  opened  by  the  pretty  blonde,  you  will  soon 
become  gay  and  light-hearted. 

Miss  Alay  Dukes,  the  blonde,  is  the  belle  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. Some  of  her  callers  have  been  attracted  by  her 
beauty,  some  by  her  talent  for  music,  some  by  her  bank 
account,  and  others  by  her  jolly  disposition,  her  wit,  and 
her  mischief. 

One  of  her  most  persistent,  but  least  encouraged, 
admirers  was  a  preacher.  I  hardy  know  which  one  of  her 
qualities  attracted  him  most,  but  it  certainly  was  not  her 
beauty,  for  he  was  almost  blind.  He  could  see  well  enough  to 
walk  without  being  led,  but  not  well  enough  to  tell  whether 
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he  was  talking  to  an  unusually  pretty  girl  or  to  an  unusually 
ugly  one.  Miss  Dukes  delighted  in  taking  advantage  of 
his  blindness.  She  would  often  pass  him  an  empty  plate 
and  ask  him  to  have  a  biscuit.  After  he  had  felt  all  over 
the  plate  in  a  vain  attempt  to  help  himself,  she  would  curtly 
say,  ''Just  wait  a  minute,  and  I  will  hand  you  one."  A  few 
minutes  later  she  would  slip  his  butter  from  his  plate  just 
to  watch  him  search  for  it. 

Several  refusals  seemed  to  teach  him  nothing.  One  Sun- 
day, after  his  sermon  in  the  neighboring  country  church,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Oakland,  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  driving  Miss  Dukes  to  her  home.  It  was  a  pretty 
spring  morning,  so  he  thought  it  an  ideal  time  to  try  another 
proposal.  As  Miss  May  cared  very  little  for  him  and  never 
really  loved  him,  she  refused  him  as  usual.  Soon  they 
reached  the  colonial  mansion,  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  were 
invited  into  the  dining-room.  He  and  Miss  Dukes  walked  in 
together,  but  the  others  were  delayed  by  a  friend,  who  drove 
up  just  as  they  started.  Again  he  was  alone  with  his  dear, 
and  as  his  heart  was  overflowing  with  love,  he  decided  to 
make  one  more  appeal.  Words  had  failed,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  see  if  actions  would  not  speak  louder.  Throwing 
open  his  arms,  he  stepped  toward  her.  She  saw  him  com- 
ing, so,  quickly  slipped  away,  and  his  arms  closed  around 
the  cook,  who  had  just  stepped  in.  His  plea  was:  "Oh. 
darling,  you  don't  realize  how  I  love  you."  But  he  was 
startled  by  the  response  from  the  negro :  ''Look  here,  mis- 
ter, whut  you  mean  by  hugging  old  Aunt  Frances?" 

Dinner  passed  off  without  further  accident,  and  soon  the 
two  were  back  in  the  drawing-room.  They  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  better  terms,  and  his  hopes,  which  had  been  so 
recently  blasted,  were  again  coming  back.  He  debated 
whether  to  risk  another  proposal.  He  gradually  led  up  to 
the    subject.      vShe    seemed    to    be    talking    sweeter,    so    be 
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became  encouraged.  But  something  else  interested  her 
more  than  the  conversation.  She  had  on  a  new  pair  of 
slippers,  and  just  as  all  girl's  shoes  are,  they  were  a  half- 
size  too  small.  Thinking  that  he  would  never  know  the 
difference,  she  slipped  them  ofif  and  became  comfortable. 
Mr.  L — 's  love  was  hard  to  kill ;  he  would  not  give  up.  Just 
then,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  in  an  unusually  good 
humor;  her  words  sounded  sweeter,  her  voice  was  charm- 
ing. At  last  he  began  one  more  plea.  *'Miss  Dukes,  I — 
I — "  She  read  his  thoughts,  and,  to  stop  him,  she  sarcasti- 
cally said,  ''I,  what?"  His  courage  failed,  and  he  ended  by 
saying,  "I — I — believe  I  can  see  better  than  usual."  His 
eyes  were  turned  exactly  toward  her  feet;  so  she  thought 
that  he  had  caught  her  with  her  shoes  off,  and,  in  a  half- 
second,  she  was  out  of  the  room.  Entirely  unconscious 
of  her  reason  for  fleeing,  he  believed  she  had  read  his 
thought  and  had  acted  an  emphatic  ''No."  As  his  hopes 
were  again  blasted,  he  left,  to  return  no  more. 

Mr.  Lv —  worried  over  his  lost  love,  but,  in  less  than  a 
week,  another  caller  began  hitching  his  horse  in  front  of  the 
Oakland  gate.  He,  too,  was  soon  captured  by  Miss  Dukes' 
charms;  but,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  admired  him,  he 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  capture  her  heart.  However, 
she  played  her  part  well  enough  to  make  him  believe  that 
she  loved  him. 

One  warm  afternoon  in  the  early  spring,  while  the  two 
were  out  driving,  Miss  Dukes  listened  to  one  of  the  most 
earnest  tales  of  love  she  had  ever  heard.  He  ended  by  saying: 
"Miss  Dukes,  as  mother  and  father  are  going  to  move  into 
the  city  and  leave  the  country  home  to  me,  can't  I  get  a 
wife  from  over  your  way  to  take  care  of  it  for  me?"  His 
heart  beat  fast  while  he  stopped  to  await  his  answer,  but 
he  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  she  quickly  answered, 
"Oh,  yes."     She  paused.     His  heart  leaped  into  his  mouth. 
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Then  she  finished  her  sentence,  ''The  cook  is  not  married, 
and  the  washerwoman  has  a  grown  daughter.  You  may 
come  over  and  see.  By  the  way,  isn't  that  a  pretty  wild 
violet  yonder?" 

Two  days  later,  the  mail-carrier  dropped  a  fat  letter  in 
the  box  for  the  belle  of  Oakland.     She  looked  at  the  writ- 
ing, but  did  not  recognize  it.     In   fact,   she  had  met  its 
author  but  once.     She  curiously  opened  it,  and  began : 
"My  Dear  Miss  Dukes: 

''As  you  know,  I  am  a  stranger  here.  For  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  am  away  from  home,  father,  and  mother.  I 
have  no  one  to  advise  me;  no  one  to  sympathize  with  me. 
I  hate  to  tell  it,  but  I  am  in  trouble.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
am  to  blame,  but  still,  I  see  no  chance  of  escape.  I  have 
met  you  once.  To  be  frank,  I  admire  you,  and  hope  I  may 
consider  you  a  friend,  willing  to  sympathize,  help,  and 
advise  me." 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  give  the  other  eight  pages  of 
his  tale  of  trouble,  but  will  give  the  last  paragraph : 

"Now,  to  come  to  the  point,  if  you  are  interested  enough 
in  me  to  care,  my  trouble  is  just  this:  Do  you  really  think 
I  should  wear  my  white  vest  to  church  next  Sunday? 
"Sincerely, 

"Allen  North." 

Her  answer  was :  "Put  it  on,  come  down,  and  I  will 
i^dvise  you  further." 

True  to  her  suggestion,  he  came  down,  wearing  a  nc  v 
while  vest.  Nor  was  it  his  last  visit,  because  for  once  she 
had  met  a  fellow  who  could  give  joke  for  joke;  a  man  who 
could  l)lay  as  many  pranks  on  her  as  she  could  on  him ;  a 
man  who  was  not  a  bit  too  dignified  to  go  out  on  the  back 
porch  witli  her  and  cat,  out  of  the  freezer,  tlic  cream  that 
w.'i'^  left    from  dinner. 
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Mr.  North,  or  Allen,  as  she  soon  learned  to  call  hini, 
became  a  regular  caller,  and  a  favorite,  at  Oakland.  One 
afternoon,  as  he  and  Miss  Dukes  were  out  riding,  they  were 
caught  in  a  rain.  The  only  convenient  shelter  was  a 
nearby  negro  church.  The  door  was  unlocked,  so  in  they 
went.  A  few  minutes  later  the  preacher  and  his  wife,  not 
the  negro  preacher,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  same 
roof. 

During  the  conversation  the  preacher's  wife  jokingly 
said :  "You  two  had  better  get  married  to  pass  aw^.y  the 
time." 

Mr.  North  spoke  up :  "V\\  back  you  out,"  and  she 
answered :  "No  you  won't,  either."  Neither  had  thought 
very  seriously  of  the  matter  before.  In  fact  it  was  his 
first  proposal,  but  still  neither  would  be  backed  down. 
They  stood  up.  The  preacher  began  the  ceremony,  but 
before  he  had  gone  very  far  Miss  Dukes  interrupted,  "Hold 
on  a  minute.  We  did  not  have  half  enough  style  about  the 
thing.  Come  on,  Allen,  let's  go  to  the  back  of  the  church 
and  walk  up  the  aisle  together."  He  gave  up  to  her  whim, 
and  the  preacher  managed  to  hold  his  temper  while  his  wife 
played  the  wedding  march,  and  the  bridal  couple  slowly 
marched  up  the  aisle.  The  ceremony  was  then  completed, 
and  they  have  lived — together  ever  afterwards. 

C.  P.  R.,  '10. 


THE  WHISTLE. 

We  were  alone  together,  she  and  I — 

And  who  was  "she?"     My  Princess  Nicotine — 
And  with  her,  could  I  think  of  days  gone  by, 

And  call  before  me  many  a  pretty  scene — 
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But,  hark!     A  sound  bursts  on  the  air, 

A  rude  awakening  from  my  reverie — 
What  is  it?     And  its  source  is  where? 

*Tis  back  of  barracks — and  the  steam  I  see — 
Ascending  from — the  whistle. 

Again  I  Hght  my  pipe  in  vain  endeavor 

To  summon  to  my  mind  some  pretty  scene ; 
But  now  its  power  seems  gone  from  it  forever, 

xA.nd  in  its  smoke  I  fail  to  see  my  Queen. 
Then  do  I  doze — again  I  see  her  face, 

A  vision  of  her — there  in  all  her  beauty — 
Again  it  comes — again,  and  from  the  same  place — 

It  summons  me  to  classes,  and  to  duty — 
"What  does?"  you  ask.     The  whistle. 

I  hate  it — -'twas  invented  by  the  Evil  One ; 

Oh !  that  my  hands  could  find  a  missile 
With  which  to  hit,  break,  tear,  destroy — 

And  so  forever  silence  it — the  whistle. 

O.  R.  Cohen. 


''DO    THINGS'— WITH    SPECIAL    REFERENCE   TO 
CLEMSON  STUDENTS. 

By  L.  O.  Mauldin,  M.  D.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Gentlemen  of  Clemson  College: 

It  is  a  proud  day  in  the  history  of  any  man's  life  when 
he  can  come  back  to  the  institution  from  which  he  has 
graduated  and  can  catch  up  the  familiar  strands  which  link 
his  thoughts  with  some  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
his  past. 

So,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  thrilling  pleasure  in  all  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  my  presence  here  tonight — a  pleasure 
which  is  deduced  not  only  from  the  fact  of  the  appearance 
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of  familiar  faces  and  familiar  expressions  generally,  but 
also  a  pleasure  which  comes  from  the  pride  I  feel  in  the 
phenomenal  advancement  and  success  of  this  great  institu- 
tion of  learning. 

Born  and  reared,  as  it  were,  in  the  shade  of  yon  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  look  with 
pride  to  the  successive  steps  in  the  development  of  one  of 
the  greatest  institutions  of  learning  of  this  Southland 
which,  within  the  memory  of  mine  own  short  life,  has  had 
its  birth  and  growth  right  liere  in  the  progressive  Piedmont 
section. 

A  certain  city  near  this  place  has  been  appropriately 
termed  ''The  Pearl  of  the  Piedmont,"  and  another  city,  per- 
haps nearer,  has  been  very  uniquely  called  ''The  Electric 
City."  If  these  cities  have  a  right  to  these  title,  and  I 
believe  they  have,  Clemson  College  should  be  called  "The 
Fountain  of  South  Carolina's  Industrial  Development,"  and 
it  is  worthy  to  note  that  this  fountain  is  large  enough  to 
refresh  the  hopes  of  every  boy  in  this  State,  who  seeks  in- 
dustrial and  scientific  training  and  to  cause  to  generate 
within  his  brain  those  thoughts  which  can  spring  only  from 
good  seed  sown  in  good  soil. 

I  verily  believe  that  if  John  C.  Calhoun  could  come  back 
to  Fort  Hill  today,  the  highest  conception  of  his  immortal 
thought  would  be  realized  in  Clemson  College,  and  his  char- 
acteristic logic  transmitted  through  his  matchless  eloquence 
would  be  found  in  his  speeches  favoring  the  industrial  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  this  country. 

In  this  democratic  country,  it  is  a  well-known  principle  of 
political  economy  that  there  is  no  honor  without  labor,  and 
that  which  is  worth  having  is  worth  working  for. 

EucHd,  a  Greek  scientist  and  philosopher,  once  told  his 
distinguished  pupil,  "There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 
The   wisdom   of   this   great   old   mathematician   has   been 
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demonstrated  over  and  over  again  in  the  classic  halls  of  our 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  learning,  until,  today,  in 
this  twentieth  century  of  progress  and  development,  we  have 
become  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  deduced  from 
experience  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  anything  worth 
achieving  in  this  great  American  country,  and  if  we  wish  to 
succeed,  we  must  work  and  let  our  labor  liave  an  intelligent 
direction. 

History  repeats  itself,  for  the  same  idea  was  put  into 
effect  by  Captain  John  Smith  at  Jamestown  in  the  early 
days  of  this  republic. 

The  same  underlying  principle  is  being  repeated  in  our 
own  lives  today,  for  if  we  will  but  loo\-  around  us  and  study 
for  a  moment  some  of  the  moti\c  forces  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  direction  of  the  wheels  of  progress  of  this 
country,  the  great  thought  of  success  through  lal)or  will 
dawn  upon  us  with  a  conviction  beyoiul  doubt. 

The  engineers  who  drive  the  locomotives  of  commerce 
and  transportation  through  our  towns  and  cities  from  day 
to  day,  were  one  time  brakemen  and  firemen  on  the  road ; 
the  great  lawyers  who  today  sit  as  judges  on  our  benches 
and  occupy  positions  of  distinction  at  the  l)ar  and  else- 
where, were  not  many  years  ago  plodding  their  weary  way 
for  the  first  time  along  through  the  pages  of  elementary 
law;  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  are  today  eminent  in 
the  profession  ha\-e  worked  (hligentb-  through  the  stench 
of  the  dissecting  room  and  spent  much  useful  time  in  the 
laboratories  and  clinic  rooms,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
the  suffering;  the  soldier  who  has  won  distinction  for  honor, 
endurance,  and  bravery,  has  most  frequently  sufferetl  the 
tortures  and  ])ri  vat  ions  of  a  Spartan — he  is  usually  the  one 
who  has  studied  militarv  science  and  tactics  both  theoreti- 
cally and  ])ractically  and  had  them  so  thoroughly  drilled 
into  him  tliat  the\'  have  become  \irtiiall\-  a  part  of  him.      So 
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it  is  in  all  the  walks  of  life — a  man  is  usually  fitted  to  and 
adjusted  in  the  position  which  his  true  worth  to  the  world 
just  entitles  him,  whether  he  be  born  in  a  mansion  or  a 
manger. 

The  supreme  thought  which  I  wish  to  bring  home  to  us 
this  evening  is  that  the  men  who  succeed  are  the  men  who 
"Do  Things."  They  are  the  men  who  have  the  power  of 
vivifying  the  latent  energy  of  their  being,  and  transform- 
ing it  into  use  as  a  living  and  breathing  kinetic  force  which 
pulsates  and  throbs  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  pur- 
poses which  stand  out  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  a  goal  to 
be  reached  by  efforts  as  strenuous  as  any  on  a  football  or  a 
battle  field. 

I  think  much  of  this  institution  because  it  teaches  the 
young  men  of  the  State  how  to  "do  things"  of  a  practical 
nature.  It  gives  them  an  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
teaches  how  to  put  it  into  execution.  When  one  goes 
through  the  State  and  sees  the  gullied  hillsides  and 
undrained  swamps,  parasitic  vegetation,  blighted  fruit  trees 
and  wornout  orchards,  crippled  horses  and  mules  and  sick 
cattle,  the  ignorance  about  the  proportionate  mixture  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  their  composition,  the  lack  of 
knowledge  about  the  adptability  of  different  crops  for  dif- 
ferent soils,  the  ignorance  about  what  constitutes  a  balanced 
ration — a  proper  food  to  eat  and  a  proper  water  to  drink 
and  a  nightmare  of  a  thousand  and  one  wasted  resources 
and  undeveloped  opportunities  of  every  kind,  and  reflects 
that  these  conditions  have  a  remedy  in  the  teachings  of 
Clemson  College,  he  exclaims  with  great  emphasis  that 
Clemson  is  doing  a  great  work ! 

When  he  looks  over  the  various  places  of  this  State  and 
notes  the  importance  of  civil,  textile,  electrical  and  mechan- 
ical engineering,  and  the  association  of  these  with  the  pro- 
gress and  wealth  of  this  country ;  and  considers  that  all  these 
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are  taught  at  Clemson,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  he 
is  forced  to  a  still  more  emphatic  exclamation  that  Clemson 
is  doing  a  great  work,  and  that  she  is  an  essential  factor 
among  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country ! 

While  speaking  to  you  on  the  importance  of  Clemson,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  I  would  not  remove  one 
stone  from  the  pillar  of  any  institution  of  learning  in  this 
country ;  for,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  educational  development  of  the  youth  of 
the  country.  We  need  them  all ;  so  in  your  enthusiasm  for 
the  welfare  of  the  institution  with  which  you  have  cast  your 
'Svould-be"  educational  career,  be  broad-minded  enough  to 
accept  every  school,  college,  and  university  of  this  country 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  wisdom  of  a  just  people  and  a 
just  Providence. 

While  mindful  of  the  far-reaching  effect  of  education  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  individual  subjected  to  its  influence,  we 
must  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  a  debt  of 
lasting  gratitude  to  those  who  have  made  such  an  education 
possible. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  I  do  not  feel  that  my  duty  on  this 
particular  occasion  shall  have  been  performed  until  I  shall 
have  emphasized  the  truth,  that  we  owe  great  honor  to 
Thomas  G.  Clemson  and  a  cherished  honor  to  South  Caro- 
lina on  account  of  the  existence  of  this  institution. 

A  limited  experience  in  life  has  taught  me  the  honor  of 
doing  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  or,  at  least,  it  seems  to 
be  a  natural  trend  of  events  that  mankind  docs  eventually 
])lace  the  honor  and  credit  of  good  deeds  in  the  riglit  place, 
^rhis,  my  friends,  is  the  evidence  of  history,  and  I  believe 
lliat  liistory  is  repeating  itself  when  the  graduates  and  stu- 
dents of  this  institution  "do  things"  for  the  State  and  gov- 
ernment which  lias  so  carefully  guarded  the  college  through 
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its  incipiency  and  experimental  stage  to  its  present  condi- 
tion of  full  maturity  and  fruitful  activity. 

My  appeal  to  you  who  are  receiving  that  rare  training  in 
those  technical  branches  which  are  so  essential  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  untold  resources  is  to  'Vlo  things"  for  this 
section ;  for  this  Southland  needs  you,  and  at  its  present  rate 
of  progress  and  development  she  will  soon  be  requesting 
your  services.  South  Carolina  will  need  you,  and  she  has 
a  first  claim  to  the  advantages  of  your  technical  knowledge  ; 
so  when  you  have  graduated  from  here,  be  prepared  to  go 
forth  into  the  land  of  your  fathers  determined  to  give  the 
first  right  to  your  services  to  your  own  State,  and  by  so 
doing  you  will  add  honor  and  fame  to  the  Palmetto  flag, 
which  has  been  borne  so  faithfully  through  more  than  two 
hundred  years  of  unparalleled  history. 

This  is  a  great  State,  and  we  have  an  eminent  right  to 
be  proud  of  it — not  only  because  it  furnishes  more  than  two 
centuries  of  the  richest  history  of  America,  not  only  because 
it  furnishes  a  record  of  many  great  men  and  women  who 
have  done  deeds  of  greatness  that  will  cause  their  names  to 
be  heralded  down  the  corridors  of  time ;  but  also  because  it 
is  today  rich  with  a  land  and  a  history  and  a  people  whose 
future  possibilities  are  unlimited.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  emphasize  the  thought  that  it  is  with  the  future  that 
we  are  to  deal  and  that  the  past  is  no  good  to  us  except 
in  so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  cope  with  the  future. 

However,  I  honor  the  past  history  of  this  State,  and  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  priceless  jewel,  to  be  guarded  and  preserved 
by  its  sons  and  daughters  forever  from  blot  or  stain  as 
time  continues  to  add  new  records  to  its  deeds.  I  honor  the 
great  men  and  women  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  doing 
things  for  the  country  in  the  struggles  of  the  past,  and  tell 
you  that  their  names,  along  with  those  of  many  of  our  own 
day  and  generation,  should  be  forever  perpetuated  within 
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our  memories  in  connection  with  their  deeds  of  valor;  but 
in  our  enthusiasm  we  should  not  forget  that  the  best  way 
to  do  honor  to  the  past  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  present. 
We  ourselves  should  ''Do  Things." 


BACK  HOME  AGAIN. 

Earl  Stevens  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  beautiful  home 
which  his  father  had  reared  on  the  banks  of  the  gentle 
Edisto.  His  father  was  his  most  constant  companion,  and 
taught  him  how  to  use  the  giui,  the  oars,  and  fishing  tackle. 
Earl's  constant,  strenuous  exercise  accounted  for  his  well- 
developed  limbs  and  muscles. 

Although  he  was  very  fond  of  his  sports  and  pastimes, 
he  had  a  systematic  schedule  for  studying  and  reading, 
which  he  seldom  neglected  for  any  reason.  His  father,  hav- 
ing few  worldly  cares,  was  his  tutor,  as  well  as  his  physical 
director.  His  father,  being  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a 
stern  believer  in  his  alma  mater,  was  exceedingly  anxious 
that  his  son  should  go  there  also,  and  win  honors  for  him- 
self. Hence,  when  Earl  was  only  seventeen,  entrance  to 
Oxford  had  been  secured  for  him. 

August  20,  1090,  was  a  melancholy  day  for  Earl,  when  he 
felt  the  boat  which  was  to  carry  him  to  England  move  slowly 
away  from  the  harbor.  His  parents  stood  silently  on  the 
wharf  until  his  form  could  no  longer  be  outlined  against 
the  ship;  and,  as  they  turned  away,  the  mother's  eyes  were 
dimmed  with  tears.  Earl,  however,  had  become  somcwliat 
intimate  with  Robert  Hughes,  the  son  of  the  ship's  captain, 
and  it  did  not  seem  quite  so  hard  for  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22i\,  dark  clouds  commenced  t(^  bank 
up  in  the  south,  the  wind  was  increasing  every  minute,  and 
it  was  then  that  Earl  began  to  wish  to  be  on  land.  The 
storm  increased  as  the  night  came  on,  and,   when  it   had 
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reached  the  luiglit  of  ils  fury,  it  was  difficult  for  one  to 
retain  his  scat.  Tlie  Carohne,  for  this  was  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  was  thus  tossed  about  for  several  hours,  till  much  of 
her  rigging  was  swept  away,  severely  crippling  the  little 
vessel. 

Thus  crippled,  the  Caroline  sailed  slowdy  and  helplessly 
along  until  late  the  next  afternoon,  when  a  much  larger 
vessel  came  into  view.  A  little  later,  every  able-bodied 
inmate  of  the  lame  ship  might  have  been  seen  hurrying  to 
and  fro  with  different  implements  of  war,  preparing  for  a 
bloody  fight,  for  the  newcomer  was  sailing  under  the  black 
flag.  Earl's  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  for  this  was  the  first 
real  danger  in  which  he  had  been.  But,  when  the  time  for 
action  came,  his  fears  left  him;  and  he  fought  bravely  until 
he  was  knocked  down  by  flying  missiles.  It  was  a  hard, 
sickening  fight;  but  the  Caroline,  being  completely  over- 
pow'ered,  and  there  being  no  further  use  of  wasting  the  lives 
of  its  men,  she  submissively  surrendered.  The  unfortunate 
ones  of  each  vessel  were  thrown  unceremoniously  into  the 
sea,  and,  had  there  not  been  a  cry  of  fire,  poor  Earl  would 
have  gone,  too ;  he  was  lying  unconscious  on  the  deck  of  the 
Caroline. 

The  few  live  men  of  the  Caroline,  and  all  its  valuables, 
were  transferred  to  the  pirate  ship,  and  then  the  veteran 
ship  was  sunk.  The  prisoners  were  placed  in  the  hold  of 
the  victDrious  vessel,  where  they  remained  for  several  days, 
with  little  or  no  food.  Then,  too,  there  was  no  light  and  no 
fresh  air.  In  short,  tlie  place  was  a  veritable  dungeon.  In 
this  filthy  cell,  Earl  grew  wTak  and  faint  from  the  inatten- 
tion to  his  wounds,  and  would  have  died  probably  had  it  not 
been  for  the  feeble  cheer  and  sympathies  of  his  companions. 

The  next  time  they  saw  light,  was  wheh  they  were  brought 
out  on  deck  that  they  might  land.  The  first  object  to  attract 
their  attention  was  a  little  fortress,  surrounded  bv  several 
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rude  huts.  A  large,  rough  wall  extended  each  way  from  the 
entrance  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  These  sea-robbers 
were  evidently  old  inhabitants  of  what  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  a  large  island. 

As  the  uncomfortable  prisoners  filed  through  the  entrance, 
they  saw  slight  signs  of  barbarism  on  all  sides  of  them. 
Even  the  women  looked  filthy  and  uncouth.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  island  were  crowded  around  to  see  what  "luck" 
the  sea  rover  had  had,  and  Earl  searched  diligently  that 
he  might  find  a  familiar  face,  but  all  his  searching  was  in 
vain. 

On  the  day  after  their  arrival,  all,  save  Earl  and  two 
others,  were  put  at  some  kind  of  work.  The  three  were 
totally  unable;  and,  as  if  they  could  restore  themselves  to 
their  usual  health,  but  would  not,  they  were  ill-fed  and 
treated  roughly  in  every  way. 

As  Earl  and  his  companions  lay  helpless  in  their  hut.  their 
minds  were  very  far  from  idle.  They  thought  of  almost 
every  possible  and  impossible  way  of  escape,  even  to  the 
details  that  each  should  do.  They  thought  of  little  but  of 
their  escape.  It  was  finally  agreed  among  them  that  on  the 
first  stormy  night  following  they  would  make  an  attempt 
for  freedom.  In  addition  to  the  Caroline's  men,  about 
twenty  other  prisoners  had  been  made  acquainted  with  their 
plans,  and  accordingly  prepared  for  the  favorable  hour. 

Very  nearly  six  weeks  liad  elapsed  without  any  indica- 
tions of  a  storm,  but,  at  last,  a  terrible-looking  cloud,  accom- 
panied by  wind,  came  flying  across  the  heavens.  All  knew 
that  this  was  the  appointed  hour  for  freedom  or  for  death, 
but  all  ])ref erred  a  watery  grave,  preceded  by  liberty,  to  a 
life  in  bondage,  should  either  be  necessary.  When  the 
storm  was  fairly  on,  about  midnight,  all  the  refugees  were 
assembled  just  outside  the  wall,  waiting  for  two  of  the  best 
swimmers   to    return    witli    the    lifeboat.      Little    time    was 
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consumed  after  the  swimmers  had  returned;  so,  in  a  short 
while,  two  loads  of  human  souls,  flushed  with  joy  and 
anxiety,  were  transferred  from  the  island  to  the  ship. 
Though  no  light  was  permitted,  that  the  compass  might  be 
seen,  the  anchor  was  quietly  hoisted  and  the  sails  spread. 
The  boat  moved  along  as  if  itself  were  filled  with  the  same 
emotion  as  were  the  men.  No  one  knew  their  direction; 
no  one  cared.  They  were  moving  away  from  hard  masters. 
On  the  next  day,  no  land  was  in  sight;  but  the  compass 
showed  that  they  were  not  far  from  home. 

Several  days  later,  Mrs.  Stevens  was  awakened  from  her 
evening  nap  by  the  slamming  of  doors.  She  awoke  in  time 
to  see  Earl  standing,  almost  out  of  breath,  in  the  door- 
way of  her  bedroom.  He  hurried  her  out  into  the  hall, 
where  he  had  abruptly  left  Robert  Hughes.  Robert  was 
received  by  her  almost  as  if  he  had  been  Earl  himself,  for 
Earl  had  told  her  of  the  captain's  death. 

Both  boys  were  exceedingly  glad  to  be  at  home  again; 
and,  as  proof  positive,  they  never  left  their  native  shores 
again.  T.  S.  M.,  '11. 


A  REAL  GHOST. 

It  was  on  a  cold,  wet,  and  dreary  February  evening,  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  six,  that  Bill  Jenkins,  one  of 
my  father's  customers,  drove  his  old  mule,  Kramer,  up  to 
the  hitching-post  in  front  of  the  store  with  more  speed  than 
this  mule  was  ever  known  to  exhibit  before,  The  hour  was 
about  nine-thirty,  and  I  was  just  taking  in  the  sample  goods 
from  the  front  porch.  I  immediately  abandoned  my  work 
and  ran  out  to  inquire  into  this  unusual  speed  of  Bill's  mule. 
When  I  reached  the  wagon,  there  sat  old  Bill  on  the  seat,  his 
eyes  almost  bursting  from  his  head.     Although  he  was  a 
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negro,  his  complexion  was  now  almost  white.  I  did  not 
have  this  scene  all  to  myself;  for  there  were  a  number  of 
boys  attracted  by  the  mule's  speed  through  town,  and  they 
now  came  running  up. 

My  first  question  was,  "What  on  earth  is  the  matter, 
Bill ;  has  the  'Old  Boy'  been  chasing  you?"  Bill  only  shook 
his  head  in  the  negative  and  said,  "Lemme  kech  breaf." 
We  were  all  anxious  to  know^  what  had  caused  the  excite- 
ment of  Bill  and  his  mule.  In  a  few  moments.  Bill's  excite- 
ment passed  away,  under  the  influence  of  a  bottle  of 
"Fuss  X." 

The  negro  now  led  the  way  into  the  store,  where  he,  in 
the  manner  pectiliar  to  an  old  darky,  told  his  story.  "Marse 
Jim,"  speaking  to  my  father,  "I  bin  livin'  in  dis  ole  world 
a  long  time,  but  I  ain't  nebber  seed  anything  befo'  like  I 
seed  t'nighl.  Yo'  kno'  way  dat  ole  Advent  church  is  down 
dere  by  Box  Branch.  Wei',  me  an  ole  Framer  was  a  com- 
ing long  dere  in  a  mos'  modiate  walk,  wen  all  of  a  suddin 
dat  ole  mule  back  he  vers  like  he  gwine  lebe  de  co'ntry.  I 
look  up  in  a  hurry,  and  wot  yo'  spose  I  seed?  Right  dere, 
no  more  den  five  feet  away,  was  standin'  a  tall,  grey-head 
man.  dressed  in  w'ite.  He  look  up  at  nic  and  say,  'Where 
nuis  I  take  my  lex  from?'  I  ain't  wait  to  tell  him  'bout  'he 
tex ;  but  I  find  one  fo'  me  an'  ole  Framer — way,  it  say, 
'shake  de  dus  from  yo'  feet.'  An',  Marse  Jim,  we  sho'  stuck 
to  de  tex  ;  kase  yo'  kun  it  am  'bout  four  miles  from  year, 
an'  we  ain't  lef  dere  more  den  fifteen  niinils.  I  dis  year 
dat  man  yell,  'My  tex,  my  tex,'  as  long  as  T  was  in  yearin' ; 
but  I  tell  yo',  Marse  Jim,  dat  wan't  long." 

Father  said,  "Why,  Bill,  that  was  only  some  fellow  play- 
ing a  ])rank  on  you;  or.  perhaps,  you  sa\e(l  back  for  this 
trip  a  little  of  the  contents  of  tliat  (|uart  bottle  you  had 
Saturday." 
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"No,  Marse  Jim,  yo'  kno'  ain't  no  boy  gwine  play  a  prank 
on  dis  ole  nigger.  Den  yo'  kno'  I  ain't  had  no  licker ;  kase  yo' 
kno'  I  ain't  nebber  keep  a  drop  more  dan  a  day.  Yo'  kno' 
if  I  had  any,  I  ain't  gwine  give  et  to  dat  ole  mule,  an'  he 
was  de  fus  to  get  skered,  an'  he  did  all  de  runnin'.  I  ain't 
kno'  wat  dat  am  down  dere,  but  somepin  sho'  hoppin,  an' 
I  w^ant  dese  young  uns  to  go  vestigatin'." 

There  is  little  use  to  tell  of  our  interest  in  Bill's  story. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  w^ere  five  of  us  armed  and  ready 
to  investigate  Bill's  ''ghost  story."  The  only  thing  lacking, 
now,  was  Bill  and  his  mule.  It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
get  old  Bill  to  accompany  us.  Where  words  failed,  we 
found  something  that  worked,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
in  a  state  to  see  snakes  rather  than  ghosts.  In  a  very  short 
time  old  Framer  was  going  back  towards  the  scene  of  ex- 
citement. 

All  of  us  tried  ourselves  in  telling  jokes  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  crowd — old  Bill  didn't  need  any  jokes.  When 
we  came  near  the  church,  though,  it  seemed  that  our  supply 
of  jokes  w-as  exhausted,  and  a  stillness  fell  over  the  crowd 
that  was  only  broken  occasionally  by  the  distant  barking  of 
a  dog.  Everyone  was  looking  ahead,  trying  to  penetrate 
the  intense  darkness.  A  cold,  drizzling  rain  was  falling. 
The  scene,  as  we  approached  this  old,  out-of-the-way 
church  that  night  about  eleven  o'clock  was  enough  to  make 
the  stoutest  of  hearts  falter.  Old  Framer  seemed  to  walk 
slower  and  slower.  One  of  the  boys  tried  to  urge  him 
along  with  a  hickory,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  have  the  spirit 
he  came  in  town  with  a  few  hours  before.  We  were  now 
opposite  a  thicket  of  small  oak  trees  and  vines.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  old  mule's  spirits  were  revived  again ;  the  wagon 
was  wheeled  around  with  such  speed  that  we  were  all 
dumped  out  and  half  stunned.  When  we  came  to  realize 
what  had  happened,  we  could  hear  very  faintly  dow^n  the 
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road  an  old  negro's  voice,  yelling,  "Go,  yander,  Framer,  go 
yander.  We'se  got  a  tex',  an'  les'  stick  to  'em."  In  the 
direction  of  the  church  we  could  hear  some  one  running, 
and  crying  out,  "My  text,  my  text  is  found  where?"  We 
lay  there  in  the  road,  huddled  as  close  as  we  could  get  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Presently  one  of  the  boys  became  so 
excited  that  he  fired  his  gun.  This  seemed  to  bring  cour- 
age to  the  crowd.  Some  of  us  wanted  to  continue  the 
adventure,  and  some  wanted  to  turn  back.  The  majority 
decided  to  ferret  out  the  mystery;  therefore,  we  formed  in 
line  and  marched  towards  the  church.  At  the  door  we 
hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  but  hearing  no  noise,  we 
pushed  in.  All  of  us,  clinging  to  each  other's  coat-tails, 
marched  about  half-way  up  the  aisle  of  this  dilapidated  old 
structure,  and  sat  down  on  an  old  broken  seat.  We  sat 
there  for  quite  a  while,  not  able  to  see  our  hands  before  our 
faces,  waiting  to  see  that  dreaded  ghost.  Experience  alone 
can  describe  the  feelings  of  five  boys,  ranging  in  age  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen,  sitting  in  an  old  church  that  no 
human  being  had  used  for  years,  except  for  shelter  in  time 
of  storm,  about  twelve  o'clock  on  a  cold,  rainy,  pitch-dark 
night  in  February,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  a  ghost. 

Presently  we  heard  some  one  walking  steadily  towards 
the  pulpit..  He  came  from  a  little  room  to  the  left  and  rear 
of  the  building.  I  don't  know  which  we  grasped  the 
tighter,  our  firearms  or  each  other.  I  know  five  boys  never 
spent  a  few  moments  in  any  more  dread  than  we  spent 
these  few.  This  figure,  dressed  in  white,  walked  on  up  to 
the  pulpit  and,  rapping  on  the  old  piece  of  stand,  said, 
"My  text,  my  text  is  found  where?"  One  of  the  boys 
couldn't  stay  any  longer.  With  such  a  yell  as  I  never  heard 
before  or  since,  he  bounced  up  and  ran  for  the  door.  When 
he  reached  the  door,  he  yelled,  "Boys,  I  am  taking  my  text 
with  old  Bill  and  old  Framer."     It  took  only  a  moment  for 
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all  of  us  to  decide  to  do  the  same.  Wc  went  out  of  the 
doors  and  windows,  hollowing  for  all  we  were  worth.  It 
was  my  bad  luck  to  jum[)  out  of  a  window  near  the  rear  of 
the  church  and  get  caught  in  a  wire  fence  and  some  vines. 
When  the  boys  got  off  a  safe  distance,  they  began  shoot- 
ing. I  lay  as  close  to  the  ground  as  I  could  for  fear  I 
would  be  shot — knowing  with  what  steady  nerves  those 
boys  were  shooting.  While  I  was  in  this  position,  I  heard 
some  one  run  down  the  rickety  steps  at  the  rear  of  the 
building.  Upon  looking  up,  I  saw  this  white  figure,  not 
twenty  feet  away,  running  with  all  speed  possible  tow^ards 
the  fence.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  splash,  then  stillness  reigned 
supreme.  I  left  this  place  somewhat  as  the  old  mule  had  a 
short  time  before. 

I  received  the  following  letter  some  time  ago :  "Dear 
Ernest — No  doubt  you  remember  our  "ghost  chase"  of 
three  years  ago.  I  have  something  to  tell  you  about  it. 
This  fall  that  branch  behind  the  old  church  went  dry,  and 
for  curiosity  some  of  us  boys  went  there  and  examined  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  What  do  you  suppose?  We  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  man.  From  the  condition  of  the  bones, 
we  judge  that  this  skeleton  has  been  there  about  three  years. 
I  would  have  written  you  sooner,  but  I  was  anxious  to 
solve  the  whole  mystery  first.  I  think  I  have  done  this.  I 
have  found  that  there  escaped  from  an  insane  asylum  on 
the  border  of  our  sister  State  a  crazy  preacher,  in  the  latter 
part  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  six.  From  all 
accounts,  it  seems  that  he  acted  very  much  as  did  our  ghost 
of  February,  in  the  same  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
no  bones  seemed  to  have  been  shattered  by  btillets. 

"Your  friend, 

"James." 
N.  E.  Byrd,  '10. 
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SPRING. 

The  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

The  birds  begin  to  sing; 
A  time  is  coming  that  we  love, 

The  joyous  time  of  Spring. 

The  ice  has  melted  from  the  hills, 

The  sleet  and  snow^  have  fled ; 
And  now  the  plants  are  rising  from 

Their  cold,  unpleasant  bed. 

The  lover  takes  his  lady,  now, 

Down  by  the  river  side ; 
Where  he  may  ask  the  timid  maid 

If  she  will  be  his  bride. 

Ah !  yes,  the  golden  Spring  is  here, 

With  all  its  beauty  rare ; 
And  who  can  say  that  this  is  not 

The  best  time  of  the  year? 

C.  P.  R..  '11 
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Behold,  kind  reader,  a  Chronicle  in  which  Cupid  appears 
but  a  couple  of  times — then,  after  glancing  furtively  at  the 
cold,  unresponsive  public,  retires  precipitately,  dropping 
bow  and  quiver  in  his  ignoble  flight !  It  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  our  earnest  efforts  toward  restraining  in  our  writers  the 
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tendency  to  produce  an  unseemly  amount  of  that  which  has 
to  do  with  the  ''supreme  passion"  may  be  rewarded  by  the 
approbation  of  our  readers  and  exchanges. 

Did  you  ever  prod  people  for  a  vocation,  punch  people 
for  an  avocation,  write  editorials  for  a  recreation,  and 
sigh  in  vain  for  a  finished  Chronicle?  Then  don't:  it  has 
a  bad  efifect  upon  the  temper. 

Did  you  ever  sit  shivering  by  a  big  fire,  waiting  about 
how  glad  you  are  to  feel  once  more  ''the  balmy  zephyrs 
of  spring,"  etc.,  hoping  all  the  while  for  the  next  issue 
of  your  college  publication  to  strike  a  pleasant  spell  of 
weather  when  it  comes  out,  resting  from  your  labors  only 
long  enough  to  heap  more  coal  upon  the  fire?  Really,  it 
is  almost  as  bad  as  trying  to  get  in  a  Christmas  mood  about 
the  first  of  December,  or  to  attune  one's  voice  to  wails 
of  anguish  at  leaving  one's  college,  a  month  before  the 
final  exams,  yet  inwardly  praying  all  the  while  for  gump- 
tion enough  to  get  through,  and  longing  for  the  time  to 
come.  Thus,  though  we  cannot  foretell  the  fate  which 
we  shall  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  weather  bureau  a  month 
hence,  and  do  not  trust  implicitly  in  almanacs,  we  do 
extend  to  each  reader  a  most  cordial  greeting;  if  the 
weather  be  pleasant,  we  will  enjoy  it  together,  if  not — 
we  will  beg  to  be  excused  in  order  to  search  for  our  rubber 
shoes  and  overcoat. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  a  man  needs  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  college  or  in  after  life,  if  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  a  school  or  a  state  needs,  if  there  is  any 

one  thing  that  any  individual  ov  group  of  indi- 
Energy.      viduals  needs  preeminently,  that  thing  is  energy. 

Education,  it  is  true,  is  now  essential  to  the 
highest  success  in  life,  but  how  many  times  has  it  been 
sadly    shown    that    education,    without    energy    is    futile. 
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Religion,  truly,  is  essential  to  civilization,  but  what  would 
become  of  a  religion  of  inactivity?  Genius  often  seems 
to  soar  high  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  mind,  yet 
what  is  genius  without  energy?  It  is  less,  surely,  than 
energy  without  genius.  Was  not  Edison  correct,  after 
all,  when  he  defined  genius  as,  ''Ten  per  cent,  inspiration, 
and  ninety  per  cent,  perspiration f" 

If  this  be  true,  let  us  by  exercising  the  second  and  more 
generally  available,  though  perhaps  much  neglected,  factor 
of  genius,  seek  to  develop  the  rarer  quality.  Why  not 
begin  by  preparing  us  a  production  for  the  next 
Chronicle?  Although  we  do  not  guarantee  to  turn  out 
as  a  full-fledged  genius  each  contributor,  we  do  say  that 
any  time  spent  in  Chronicle  work  will  not  be  time  thrown 
away,  and  that  by  learning  to  write,  to  work  and  to  think 
at  school,  you  will  be  getting  a  true  education,  and  paving 
the  way  to  success  in  later  life. 


DEPARTMENT^ 


Editors: 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  '09  A.  M.  S ALLEY,  '\\ 

No  college  magazine,  not  even  our  own,  ever  is  perfect. 
We  all  have  our  faults.  But  when  our  shortcomings  have 
been  pointed  out  to  us,  we  can  at  least  strive  to  overcome 
them  in  the  future.  To  the  exchange  department  belongs 
the  thankless  task  of  pointing  out  wherein  a  contemporary 
is  deficient,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  expressing  unstinted 
recognition  of  merit.  No  publication  can  be  accurately 
judged  until  all  that  it  contains  has  been  weighed ;  and  no 
criticism  should  be  resented  until  all  its  points  have  been 
tested.     The  best  answer  to  criticism  is  improvement. 

Of  the  exchanges  that  we  reviewed  this  month,  the  one 
which  comes  nearest  to  being  perfect  is  The  Bniory 
Phoenix.  We  have  read  its  stories,  its  poems,  its  essays, 
its  editorials,  its  book  reviews,  its  criticisms  of  exchanges, 
and  some  of  its  departments,  and  we  find  more  to  praise 
than  to  condemn.  Nearly  every  bit  of  writing  bears  testi- 
ng )n\-  to  t-he  fact  that  care  and  thought  were  ex])cn(lcd  in 
its  preparation  and  expression.  "A  Centenary  Apprecia- 
tion" of  Poe  is  no  exception.  At  first  glance,  ''The  New 
Leading  Lady"  does  not  appear  to  be  more  than  a  rather 
well-written  love  story.  But  it  is  more  than  just  a  story. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  a  character  study  of  the  modern  respectable 
actress.  "The  Negro:  A  Growing  Problem,"  and  "Archi- 
tects of  Destiny"  are  both  essays  that  make  us  think;  and 
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ihey  lose  nothing  by  being  well  written.  Apropos  of  ''The 
Second  Plan"  :  when  we  say  ''Georgia,"  we  think  of  "negro" 
and  "watermelon."  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
story  just  mentioned  knows  his  province.  His  well-drawn 
characters  tell  us  so.  "Freshie-Man,"  written  after  the 
style  of  Mr.  Kipling's  Tommy  Atkins  ditty,  is  bright,  like 
some  of  the  other  verse ;  the  embryo  poet,  at  least,  "ain't 
a  bloomin'  fool."  "She  Catches  a  Beau"  in  a  novel  way. 
The  generous  editorial  department  is  mainly  over  to 
politics  and  Poe,  upon  both  of  which  topics  the  editor  has 
some  clear-cut  ideas.  Of  no  mean  significance  is  Dr. 
Roberts's  appreciative  estimate  of  "Arthur  Brown  of 
Emory."  All  the  departments  are  well  handled.  While 
there  is  no  dearth  of  matter  in  the  ''Phoenix/'  the  small 
size  of  the  type  and  the  double  column  arrangement  make 
the  magazine  appear  unnecessarily  thin. 

There  are  three  essays,  one  biographical  sketch,  and  a 
descriptive  account  in  the  January  Davidson  College  Maga- 
zine, but  they  are  all  good,  so  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
heart  to  wish  they  were  not  all  there.  Instead,  we  will 
wish  that  there  were  more  stories.  The  poem,  "/\  Message," 
smacks  of  truth.  "The  Material  Versus  the  Spiritual"  is  what 
it  purports  to  be :  a  first-prize  essay.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  author  is  justifiable  in  his  fear  that  America 
will  share  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Carthage  if  she  persists 
in  her  servile  adoration  of  Bacchus  and  the  almighty  dollar. 
\\'e  are  ahvays  glad  to  see  the  expression  of  a  college  man's 
opinions  on  "Why  We  Should  Protect  Our  Forests."  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  on  this  vital  topic.  The  budding  poet 
of  "The  Winter's  Redemption"  is  indeed  a  child  of  the 
snows.  In  a  thousand-word  essay  on  "The  Ideal  In  Life," 
the  occurrence  of  the  principal  word  of  the  subject  twenty- 
five  times  might  not  be  condemned,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  ideals  are   "bunched."     This — the  third 
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essay  between  two  covers — is  perhaps  the  most  deserving 
of  the  trio.  "A  Ballade  of  Brown  Eyes"  might  appear  to 
good  advantage  among  the  ''light  verse"  of  some  of  our 
Park  Row  contemporaries.  "Vitus  Bering"  is  an  account 
— and  an  appreciation — of  the  services  to  science  of  the 
great,  neglected  Dane  who  explored  the  sea  and  strait 
which  bear  his  name,  and  whose  life  was  a  search  for  truth. 
In  ''Cervantes,"  the  story  of  the  search  for  a  certain 
magical  compound,  we  have  a  unique  situation,  if  the 
search  is  successful.  "Maid's  Mettle"  is  a  clever  alloy 
of  verse  and  vivacity.  "Lookout  Mountain"  tells  of  a 
region  that  has  delighted  the  eyes  of  sages,  soldiers,  and 
princes  with  its  incomparable  scenic  beauty.  Unfortunately 
(fortunately  for  the  exchanges,  perhaps)  our  copy  of  the 
Magamne  contained  only  one  page  of  "Exchanges." 

It  remained  for  a  son  of  far-away  Mississippi  to  tell  us, 
in  the  January  number  of  The  College  Reflector,  of  the 
life  of  a  "great  and  good  soldier,"  a  man  cast  in  heroic 
mold,  and  native  to  our  own  sod — Stephen  Dill  Lee — who 
rose  from  the  office  of  captain  of  volunteers  to  that  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  of  war — 
rose  because  he  could  not  be  kept  down.  Many  a  pam- 
pered, big-headed  mamma's  boy  honors  the  State  military 
school  with  his  presence,  l)ut  few  are  let  down  as  easily 
as  the  hero  in  "The  Change  of  Ideals."  To  one  unfamiliar 
with  its  local  interest,  "Elder  George  in  Politics"  reads 
like  the  incoherent  mutterings  of  one  in  a  fever.  "Stephen 
D.  Lee  as  an  Educator"  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
the  Mississippi  Agricultural  College.  Professor  Hull's 
address  on  the  life  of  David  Livingstone  holds  up  to  our 
view  a  man  about  whom  the  present  generation  knows 
little.     The  ck^partmcnts  all  give  evidences  of  life 
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'*A  Reverie,"  in  The  Chatterbox,  is  too  soon  interrupted, 
as  many  reveries  are.  But  in  story-books  we  like  to  have 
the  unbroken  kind.  ''Are  the  Witches  in  Macbeth  Sub- 
jective or  Objective?"  The  author  does  not  prove  much 
about  the  identity  of  the  Weird  Sisters,  but  she  does  prove 
that  she  has  given  the  great  tragedy  more  than  a  passing 
glance.  ''With  Apologies  to  Tennyson"  would  doubtless 
have  made  the  grave  nobleman  smile  reminiscently,  as  he 
recalled  his  college  days.  The  people  in  ''The  Trials  of 
Cupid"  would  make  the  little  blind  god  exclaim,  with  Puck, 
'■\Miat  fools  these  mortals  be!"  It  is  unfortunate  tliat 
the  heroine  is  one  who  cares  "for  nothing  but  to  be  on  the 
go,  and  to  have  a  good  time."  There  is  no  way  of  learn- 
ing by  whom  "Growth  of  Shakespeare's  Art"  was  written: 
but  one  must  needs  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  every- 
thing from  the  pen  of  the  great  dramatist  in  order  to  trace 
his  development  thus.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  sarcastic 
when  we  say  that  we  were  rather  surprised  at  the  rational 
stand  taken  by  the  author  of  the  paragraph  on  "The  Suf- 
fragettes." None  of  the  departments  covers  more  than 
three  pages — the  literary,  of  course,  excepted. 

The  first  title  in  the  January  Guilford  Collegian  is  "The 
Pressing  Need  for  Better  Public  Schools  in  the  South," 
and  the  essay  following  it  shows  very  clearly  that  the  need 
IS  pressing.  We  are  not  altogether  delighted  by  the  poem, 
"Our  Friends."  The  verse  and  the  meter  do  not  adapt 
themselves  satisfactorily  to  serious  themes  like  the  one 
treated.  "Adventures  of  1861"  might  have  had  a  more 
specific  title;  the  one  used,  however,  fits  the  story  very 
well.  From  what  our  Northern  friends  would  have  us 
think,  it  would  have  been  better  to  shoot  the  prisoner  than 
to  send  him  to  Libby  Prison.  A  few  of  the  situations 
are  well  handled.  "What  Is  ^lusic?"  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain,   but  gives   us  an   idea  of   the   large   part   that 
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music  plays  in  the  lives  of  various  peoples.  Many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  a  fun-loving  mother  like  the  one  in 
*Xove  and  a  Masquerade,"  though  we  might  not  like  to 
be  the  victim.  The  departments  might  be  a  little  more 
bulky;  only  three  exchanges  are  reviewed. 

The  Red  and  JJliite  for  January  is  hardly  up  to  its 
usual  standard.  "Ebenezer  Jones  and  the  Ghost"  is  original 
and  entertaining  enough ;  the  installment  of  *'A  Short  Story 
of  George  H.  Corliss"  is  likewise  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive to  one  interested  in  steam  and  its  uses;  and  if  a  well- 
written  essay  is  any  index,  ''The  Position  of  Poe  in  Our 
Literature"  is  secure.  The  essay  on  ''Dynamic  Forces  in 
the  South"  is  well  supplied  as  to  quantity,  and  is  not  alto- 
gether lacking  in  quality.  The  phrase,  "dynamic  forces," 
seems  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for  the  essayist.  "The 
Three  Decisions"  has  a  passable  plot,  but  the  expression  is 
rather  crude  in  places.  The  author  needs  practice.  A 
sentence  from  "Time  and  Its  Uses"  stays  with  us :  "All 
great  men  have  been  economists  of  time."  The  few 
exchanges  commented  on  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
reviewed. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  find  that  we  must  skim 
through  The  Concept.  The  size  is  interesting,  the  appear- 
ance is  interesting,  the  titles  are  interesting.  We  wanted 
to  read  "The  Lure  of  the  Untrod  Trails"  again;  we  were 
refreshed  to  find  sncli  a  story  as  "The  Picture"  in  the  mag- 
azine of  a  woman's  college;  we  liked  "Mrs.  Melton's  Sec- 
ond Husband,"  because  the  first  part  of  it  is  so  grimly  real, 
and  the  second  part  is  so  delightfully  unusual.  Y^ouv  or 
fwc  poems,  two  essays,  and  several  short  stories  wc  were 
comi)elled  to  slight,  'i'he  editorials  and  the  exchanges  both 
seem  to  be  well  cared  tor.  l*ossibl\-  a  careful  perusal  (^f 
all  that  the  magazine  contains  would  disclose  a   few    llaws; 
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but,  if  we  let  ourselves  be  governed  by  appearances,   we 
must  admit  that  The  Concept  is  worthy  of  Converse. 

The  only  February  exchange  on  our  table  is  The  Geor- 
gian. It  occurs  to  us  that  once  before,  when  we  reviewed 
The  Georgian,  we  found  it  entirely  acceptable.  The  Feb- 
ruary issue  does  not  in  the  least  tend  to  lower  the  standard. 
We  were  obliged  to  skim  through  this  one,  also;  but  the 
cream  is  so  thick  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
it.  "The  Flirt  and  the  Man"  is  vivacious  and  generally 
well  written.  ''The  Lie  of  the  Ancient  Mariner"  flows 
along  so  smoothly  that  we  found  it  difficult  to  stop  when 
we  came  to  the  end.  Would  it  had  been  longer.  In  a 
carefully  prepared  essay,  "Alexander  Hamilton,"  we  are 
told  how  this  country  was  established  on  a  firm  financial 
basis  by  a  brilliant  young  man  whose  life  was  snuffed  out 
in  its  prime.  There  is  some  solid  thought  in  "The  Sea- 
sons." "Brer  Rabbit  Has  a  Christening"  is  the  retelling 
of  one  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales  in  the  language  of  Uncle 
Remus.  It  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  note.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  is  gone  from  our  midst ;  upon  whom  shall 
his  mantle  fall?  There  is  an  intelligent  essay  on  the  meth- 
ods of  "Judge  Lindsay,"  the  "Kid's  Jedge"  of  Denver. 
The  greater  part  of  The  Georgian  is  given  over  to  the  lit- 
erary department.  We  cannot  say  that  we  should  wish  it 
otherwise. 

The  originality  of  "Does  Democracy  Suffice"  in  The  New- 
berry Stylus,  being  born  in  the  quietness  of  the  author's 
own  leisure,  then  transplanted  in  sunshine  of  expressive 
words,  is  the  kind  of  brain  food  we  enjoy  digesting.  Write 
us  another  essay  just  as  good  as  that.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  see  a  little  more  interest  manifested  in  the  Edito- 
rial and  the  Exchange  Departments. 
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We  are  glad  to  welcome  our  new  exchange,  The  Alabama 
Brcnau-  Jouryial. 

Palmetto. — ''Swot's  New  Year"  is  one  of  the  finest  dia- 
lect stories  which  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
in  a  college  magazine.  It  is  a  touching,  well-written,  natural 
narration,  and  is  almost  equal  to  some  of  the  articles  which 
appear  in  the  regular  monthly  magazines.  ''Crossed 
Wires"  is  rather  original,  and  well-written.  The  dialogue 
it  contains  is  very  good.  "Shifting  Ideals  of  Chivalry"  is 
a  subject  seldom  written  on,  and  we  are  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  author's  efforts.     It  makes  a  good  essay. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 
Orange  and  Blue,  Piirman  Echo,  The  Journal,  Maryville 
College  Monthly,  The  Red  and  White,  The  College  Reflec- 
tor, The  Limestone  Star,  Isaqueena,  Nezvberry  Stylus,  Trin- 
ity Archive,  The  Mercerian,  Emory  Phoenix,  The  Wake 
Forest  Student,  The  Mountaineer,  Hendrix  College  Mirror, 
Charleston  College  Magazine,  The  Criterion,  Winthrop 
College  Journal,  Wofford  College  Journal,  The  Carolinian, 
The  Georgian,  The  Concept,  The  Gray  Jacket,  Oiiachita 
Ripples,  Guilford  Collegian,  Davidson  College  Magazine, 
The  Acorn,  The  Chatterbox,  The  Lenoirian,  The  Palmetto, 
Southern  Collegian,  Peabody  Record,  Judex,  and  the  Ala- 
bama Brenau  Journal. 


CLIPPINGS. 


"Sidewalk, 

Banana  peel; 
Old  gent. 

Virginia  reel." 

—Ex. 
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The  Editor's  Lot. 

He's  troubled  with  dyspepsia, 

His  lot  is  hard  indeed ! 
From  always  trying  to  digest, 

The  things  he  has  to  read. 


Her  Light  o'  Love. 

'Xet  me  be  your  light  o'  love," 
The  lover  fondly  cried; 
^'To  light  you  on  life's  lonely  way, 
A  beacon  true  and  tried." 
'*Yes,"  the  maiden  made  reply, 
"You  may  without  a  doubt; 
For  I  mean  to  turn  you  down, 
And  father  '11  put  you  out. 

— SontlKvestcrn  Magazine. 


A  Matter  of  Taste. 

I  met  a  goat  and  said  to  him, 
''The  question,  pray,  excuse; 

Why  do  you  always  wag  your  chin?" 
Quoth  he,   "Because   I  chews  " 


—Ex. 


I'm  in  a  10  der  mood,  to-day 

&  feel  poetic,  2, 
4  fun  I'll  just — off  a  line 

I  send  it  off  2  U. 

I'm  sorry  you've  been  G  O  long; 

Don't  be  disconsol  8 ; 
But  bear  your  ills  with  40  2d 

&  they  won't  seem  so  gr  8. 
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"Nothing  Doing." 

Through  all  this  world  there's  one  refrain, 
I  hear  it  o'er  and  o'er  again, 
On  every  side  that  one  sad  strain — 
''Nothing   doing." 

I  went  to  school  to  learn  from  books, 
I  mused  of  mountains  and  of  brooks, 
But  teacher  said,  with  sternest  looks, 
''Nothing   doing." 

I  went  to  town  to  look  for  work; 
I  l)cggc(l  with  many  a  servile  smirk ; 
The  merchants  answered  with  a  jerk, 
"Nothing  doing." 

Then  to  my  best  girl's  house  I  hied ; 
I  asked  the  lass  to  be  my  bride. 
But,  looking  in  my  face,  she  cried, 
"Nothing   doing." 

And  then  I  fell  a-sick  and  died ; 

To  enter  Heaven's  gate  I  tried ; 

I  asked  to  stay,  but  Pete  replied. 

"Nothing   doing." 

So  down  below  I  had  to  go 
Where  everything  is  not  so  slow, 
Where,  spite  of  every  want  and  woe, 
There's  "Something  doing." 

— Merccrian. 


When  the  donkey  saw  the  zebra. 

He  began  to  switch  his  tail; 
"Well,  I  never,"  was  his  comment, 

"Herc'^  a  mule  that's  been  to  jail." 

—Ex 
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What's  in  a  Name? 

I  know  a  man  whose  face  is  long, 
He  never  laughs  or  sings  a  song — 
His  name  is  Hope. 

I  know  a  man  so  grim  and  cross, 
For  happiness  he's  at  a  loss — 
His  name  is  Smiles. 

I  know  a  man  who  couldn't  tell, 
What  year  it  was  that  Carthage  fell — 
His  name  is  Wise. 

I  know  a  man  who  mops  his  brow, 
And  says,  ''Good  Lord,  it's  sizzling  now" — 
His  name  is  Snow. 

I  know  a  man  who's  always  blue. 
No  matter  what  he  tries  to  do — 
His  name  is  Brown. 

I  know  a  man  who  vows  that  he 
Will  never,  never,  happy  be — 
His  name  is  Bliss. 

I  know  a  man  who's  very  high, 
And  people  praise  him  passing  by — 
His  name  is  Lowe. 

I  know  a  man  who  drags  his  feet, 
And  seems  too  blooming  tired  to  eat — 

His  name  is  Swift.  — Ex. 


H  Eve  had  been  afraid  of  snakes 

As  women  are  of  mice, 
We  wouldn't  have  had  to  pull  up  stakes, 

And  move  from  Paradise. 
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Wish. 

"When  by  your  side  1  fondly  sit, 
And  watch  your  skilful  fingers  flit 
Over  your  doily  as  in  love 
With  every  stitch  and  every  move, 
My  fondest  wish  would  ever  be. 
That  I  were  your  embroidery. 

Fulfillment. 

Now  she  who  once  I  long  did  woo 

Has  to  me  promised  to  be  true, 

And  though  my  wife  for  three  full  years 

My  wish  almost  fulfilled  appears ; 

For  I'm  her  drawn-work,  don't  you  see, 

She  spends  and  then  she  draws  on  me." 

— David  sou  College  Magazine. 


It's  let  to  you  to  make  the  rime, 
Who  shaves  his  head  in  winter  time, 
In  plainest  terms,  should  he  not  pass 
Without  a  doubt  for  a  Jack.  O.  ? 

This  lad  with  closely  shaven  head. 
As  night  came  on  had  donned  his  bed, 
At  midnight  hour,  while  sound  asleep. 
He  was  awakened.     Three  ghosts  did  creep. 

No  hair  could  rise  upon  his  head, 
He  wore  a  ghostly  crown  instead. 
It  was  a  crown  of  mingled  hue — 
Iodine  and  inky  blue. 

— Orange  a)iii  Blue. 
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Applied  Mathematics. 

*'My  daughter,"  and  his  voice  was  stern, 

"You  must  set  this  matter  right ; 
What  time  did  the  Sophomore  leave, 

Who  sent  in  his  card  last  night?" 

**His  work  was  pressing,  father  dear. 

And  his  love  for  it  was  great ; 
He  took  his  leave  and  went  away 

Before  a  quarter  of  eight." 

Then  a  twinkle  came  to  her  bright  blue  eye, 

And  her  dimple  deeper  grew. 
"  'Tis  surely  no  sin  to  tell  him  that, 

For  a  quarter  of  eight  is  two." 


I  noticed  she  was  pretty, 
I  thought  she  smiled  at  me, 

And  after  I  had  passed  her 
I  turned  my  head  to  see. 

A  piece  of  a  banana  peel 
My  careless  foot  beguiled; 

I  cracked  a  curbstone  w^ith  my  head 
And  then  I  know  she  smiled. 


A  certain  fat  lady  in  town. 

Once  squeezed  in  too  small  a  gown 

Alas !  it  soon  busted. 

And  she  grew  disgusted ; 
And  instead,  now  wears  a  black  frown. 

—Ex. 
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"How's  we  gwine  to  know  fo'  sartin, 

Brudder  Ephram  Henry  Martin, 

Whether  thar's  a  place  in  hebben 

Fo'  de  black  folks,  tell  me,  sah  ? 

I'se  sho  studied  all  de  Bible; 

Studied  like  de  berry  debble; 

Read  it  thru'  some  seben  er  leben 

Times  to  find  him  mentioned  tha' ; 

But  wid  all  my  'vestigatin', 

Spiten  all  sophisticatin', 

I  could  neber  find  him  giben 

Nary  a  word.  It's  singulah!" 
"But,  sah,  in  yo'  peroration 

Yo'  oberlooked,  sah,  one  relation. 

Thar  is  one,  sah,  to  redeem  us, 

Dat  is  brudder  Nigger-demus." 

— Ouachita  Ripples. 


"Dog-gone  you,  I  hate  you ; 
I  wish  you  had  died; 
You  told  me  you  loved  me — 
Confound  you,  you  lied." 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, 'JO 


Charlotte  Conference. 

The  annual  Interstate  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Convention  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  will  be  held  at  Charlotte,  March  18-21, 
inclusive.  The  speakers  will  include  prominent  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
men,  as  well  as  leaders  in  other  fields.  Every  college  in 
the  Carolinas  will  be  represented,  and  Clemson  will,  of 
course,  send  her  share  of  men.  Several  men  have  already 
said  they  intended  going.  The  rates  will  probably  be  one 
fare,  plus  fifty  cents,  for  the  round  trip.  Notices  of  the  con- 
vention are  posted  in  the  halls,  and  every  man  should  read 
them. 


The  Association  has  never  been  more  flourishing  than  at 
present.  There  are  three  hundred  members,  and  work  on 
all  lines  is  most  encouraging. 


At  the  last  business  meeting,  the  following  officers  for 
the  new  term  were  elected : 
President— N.  E.  Byrd. 
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Vice-President — W.  J.  Marshall. 

Treasurer — C.  F.  Inman. 

Secretary — L.  B.  Altnian. 

May  the  new  officers  be  as  efficient  as  the  old  ones. 


Mr.  Arthur  Speer's  Talk. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  evening,  a  large  crowd  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Arthur  Speer  deliver  an  address 
on  "Christian  Service  Among  College  Men."  Mr.  Speer 
is  a  graduate  of  Clemson,  '05.  He  was  president  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  during  two  years  of  its  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, and  it  is  due  to  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other, 
that  the  Association  has  reached  its  present  standard.  ]\Ir. 
Speer  not  only  lived  a  Christian  life  during  his  four  years 
at  Clemson;  but,  since  leaving  college,  he  has  won  for  him- 
self, among  the  men  of  his  profession,  the  reputation  of 
being  a  man  of  sterling  honor  and  integrity.  The  four 
years  at  Clemson  have  given  Mr.  Speer  a  clear  insight  into 
college  life  in  general,  and  especially  at  Clemson. 

In  his  talk  on  Christian  service  among  Clemson  men,  Mr. 
Speer  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils  we  are  confronted  by, 
and  the  importance  of  fighting  ihcm.  He  also  pointed 
out  to  us  the  opportunities  that  we  have  for  doing  Chris- 
tian service  among  our  fellow  students,  and  the  necessity 
of  being  on  our  guard  against  besetting  sins. 

Those  wlio  attended  the  meeting  received  advice  and 
inspiration  that  will  be  helpful  to  them  during  all  their 
college  career. 

Mr.  Speer  is  a  great  friend  to  all  Clemson  boys,  and  we 
welcome  him  at  all  times. 


Means  of  Securing  Attendance. 

One  of  liie  most  unusual  sights  is  to  see  our  "custodian" 
going  around  every   Sunday   night,   visiting  the  absentees 
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from  Bible  Study.  With  a  large  i)adclle.  which  was  do- 
nated to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  fellow  over  six  and  a  half 
feet  high,  goes  to  see  the  ones  who  were  absent.  While 
everything  is  taken  good-naturedly  by  the  delinquents,  still 
they  rather  dread  a  visit  from  the  ''custodian."  When  the 
roll-books  are  handed  in  at  the  secretary's  room,  a  list  is 
made  of  all  those  absent  without  an  excuse.  This  enables 
the  secretary  to  keep  a  close  account  of  every  man,  and 
induces  the  men  to  attend  the  Bible  classes  regularly. 

Another  way  of  creating  interest  in  Bible  Study  is  to 
have  little  social  spreads  every  now  and  then.  Sometimes 
a  sum  of  money  is  collected  from  each  man,  and  after  the 
lesson  is  over,  the  fellows  have  a  good  time.  Then,  again, 
the  leader,  or  some  one  of  the  class,  provides  something  as 
a  surprise  to  the  others.  Don't  make  this  a  main  feature 
of  the  class,  but  use  it  only  as  a  means  of  stimulating  inter- 
est and  securing  better  attendance.  A  man  of  tact  and 
earnestness  can  lead  any  kind  of  men  in  a  Bible  class. 
If  the  fellows  know  you  are  interested  in  them  and  you 
visit  them,  from  time  to  time,  you  will  not  have  any  trouble 
in  getting  attendance. 

The  professors  and  residents  on  the  hill  deserve  praise 
for  what  they  are  doing  for  the  classes.  Some  homes 
invite  a  class  every  few  weeks.  The  boys  truly  appreciate 
these  invitations,  and  they  feel  that  they  must  do  better 
work.  There  are  other  methods  probably  used  effectively 
in  other  schools,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  try  them  in  our 
own. 


To  Fellow-Editors. 

What  do  you  consider  that  a  college  magazine  should 
contain  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  department?  I  have  noticed 
that  some  editors  give  only  the  news  and  happenings  of  the 
Associations.     There   are  manv   thines  that   would  be   of 
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interest  to  other  members  and  to  other  schools.  As  it  is, 
too  frequently,  the  Y.  AI.  C.  A.  department  is  considered  a 
space  filler,  a  useless  necessity,  and  interesting  to  only  sec- 
retaries and  the  old  folks  at  home.  The  editors  of  the 
magazines  discuss  various  problems  of  the  school,  and  some 
make  'their  articles  interesting.  Why  can  not  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  editors  discuss  the  problems  of  the  Association,  and 
make  their  department  as  interesting  as  the  others? 

Again,  when  one  sees  an  article  on  an  interesting  topic 
relating  to  Association  work,  let  him  put  it  in  print  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Some  school  may  have  difficulties  in 
one  line,  whereas,  another  school  has  found  an  efficient 
remedy.  The  Association  should  stand  for  help  to  those 
who  need,  and  thus  each  institution  should  help  others.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  other  editors  express  their  opinions. 


Two  of  the  recent  lectures  had  their  keynote  in  the 
thought,  **Now,  while  in  school,  is  the  best  time  for  being 
of  service  to  a  fellow-man."  As  one  seriously  thinks  about 
this,  he  realizes  what  is  possible  for  him  to  do.  Again  and 
again,  we  ask  the  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
and  the  answer  comes  back  always,  "Yes."  Every  man  can 
think  of  another  whom  he  can  help,  whom  he  ought  to 
help.  It  is  not  only  an  opportunity,  it  is  a  duty  that  every 
man  has.     Can  you  neglect  it  ? 


The  Policy  of  the  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
of  Clemson  College  for  the  Session  of  1908-9. 

1.     ()l5Ji:CT. 

It  shall  l)c  the  object  of  this  Department  to  create  and 
strengthen  among  our  students  an  intelhgont  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  less  favored  classes  and  nations  of 
the  world,  in  onk'r  to  promote  their  sj)ee(ly  betterment  and 
evangelization. 
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II.  Course. 
We  shall  have  one  course  of  study :  "The  New  Era  in 
the  Philippines." 

III.  Leaders. 
The  leaders  of  Mission  classes  shall  meet  once  each  week 
in  normal  classes. 

IV.  Provisions  eor  the  Leaders. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  see  that  each 
leader  keeps  a  record  of  his  class  attendance,   promptly 
reporting  same  each  week  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Com- 
mittee. 

V.  Enrollment  of  Members. 
We  shall  enroll  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  ten  men 
to  each  class. 

VI.  Oversight. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  class  leader,  when  he  meets 
with  any  difficulty  in  his  class,  to  report  same  to  'this 
Committee,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee 
to  give  the  leaders  all  the  help  and  encouragement  possible. 
VII.  We  shall  secure  50  volumes  for  the  Missionary 
Library. 

VIII.  Correspondence, 

(a)  We  shall  correspond  and  exchange  policies  with  the 
Missionary  Committees  of  other  institutions. 

(b)  We  shall  correspond  with  at  least  six  of  the  leading 
Missionary  Boards. 

(c)  We  shall  keep    in    close    correspondence    with    the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement. 

IX.  Missionary  Meetings. 
This  Committee  shall  secure  a  speaker  and  arrange  a 
program  for  one  of  the  regular  Sunday  evening  meetings 
of  each  month,  and  shall  also  have  charge  of  one  Wednes- 
day evening  prayer  meeting  each  month. 
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X.  Giving. 

We  shall  give  $300.00  to  the  support  of  our  representa- 
tive in  China,  ^Ir.  Charles  Luther  Boynton. 

XI.  Relation  to  the  Volunteer  Band. 
This   Committee  shall  co-operate    with    the    Volunteer 
Band  in  its  endeavor  to  secure  eight  men  for  the  volunteer 
service  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 

XIL  Committee  Meetings. 
The    Committee   shall   have   a   stated    time    of   meeting 
once  each  month,  and  it  shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chairman. 

XIIL  Prayer. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  shall  i)ray  daily  for  the 
success  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  this  College  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Tlie  above  has  been  adopted  as  the  policy  for  this  year. 
While  some  of  the  standards  arc  very  high,  at  present  it 
seems  that  even  the  highest  will  be  reached.  In  fact  the 
number  to  be  enrolled  has  already  been  exceeded.  There 
are  175  men  now  taking  mission  study. 

The  sum  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Boynton  is  higher 
than  usual,  but  there  is  more  interest  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Many  of  the  students  know  Mr.  Boynton  person- 
ally, as  he  visited  Clemson  just  before  leaving  for  the 
foreign  fields.  Last  year  over  two  hundred  dollars  were 
raised,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  this  year  three  hundred 
can  be  raised. 

The  committee  is  working  in  earnest  and  wc  belie\e  it 
will  reach  its  greatest  expectation. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 


Clemson  Agricultural  College — P.  H.  Mell,  President;   P.   H.   E.  Sloan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station — J.  N.  Harper,  Director;  J.  N.  Hook, 

Secretary. 
Clemson  College  Chronicle— G.  W.  Keitt,  Editor-in-Chief;  L.  P.  Byars, 

Business  Manager. 
Calhoun  Literary   Society — J.   C.    Pridmore,  President;  C.  Innman,  Sec- 
retary. 
Columbia    Literary    Society — A.    L.    Harris,    President,    H.    S.   Johnson, 
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OFF  TO  MANILA. 

At  one  o'clock,  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1908,  we  sailed  from  San 
Francisco  on  the  good  ship  ''Tenyo 
Maru,"     flagship     of     the     "Toyo 
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Kisen"  Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Co.)-  As  fellow- 
passengers,  we  had  with  us  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  from 
the  Pacific  Coast ;  and,  as  the  ship  was  getting  ready  to  sail, 
crowds  of  people  from  'Frisco  came  down  to  the  docks  to 
bid  them  ''bon  voyage"  to  Japan. 

With  the  bands  playing  "Dixie"  and  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  and  the  thousands  of  people  along  the  docks 
yelling  and  waving  flags  and  throwing  flowers  to  us,  we 
sailed  from  pier  42 ;  and,  about  an  hour  later,  steamed 
through  "The  Golden  Gate." 

Just  as  the  last  dim  outlines  of  the  "Good  Old  L'.  S.  A." 
were  sinking  'neath  the  western  horizon,  all  the  passengers 
that  were  not  seasick  (I  was)  were  lined  along  the  upper 
after-deck,  watching  "The  Land  of  the  Free  and  the  Home 
of  the  Brave"  sink  under  the  blue  waters  of  tlie  broad 
Pacific.  About  two-thirds  of  the  passenger  were  so 
awfully  seasick  that  they  just  wanted  to  die.  At  break- 
fast, next  morning,  there  were  only  about  ten  present. 
Being  seasick  makes  you  feel  worse  than  flunking  on  "His- 
tory." 

After  getting  over  our  seasickness,  we  played  all  kinds 
of  games  and  danced  on  shipboard.  Also,  we  had  lectures 
on  Japan  and  other  countries,  by  such  men  as  Dr.  Roberts, 
the  author  of  "Sunrise  and  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,"  and 
Prof.  Robert  Fulton,  of  Ohio  W'esleyan  l'niversil\ . 

On  reaching  the  lr()])ical  seas,  it  certainK-  was  a  tine 
experience  to  sit  on  deck,  in  a  comfortable  deck-chair,  with 
a  manila  cigar,  and  watch  the  whales  swim  around  the 
ship,  while  a  Japanese  ser\  ant  used  the  t"an. 

On  lM'i(la\-,  Oclol)er  :J(1.  we  arrixed  at  llonolulu.  the  one 
resting  ])lace  in  the  long  westward  flight.  A\'e  were  then 
2.100  miles  from  the  I'nited  States,  in  the  midst  of  llu' 
tropical  seas.  As  we  came  into  the  harbor.  se\enty-li\  e  or 
a   hniidii'cl    nati\e   boss   swam   (Uit    to   meet    us.    and    would 
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dive  for  the  coins  that  were  thrown  overboard  by  the  pas- 
sengers. These  boys  wonld  sometimes  go  down  fifty  feet, 
but  wonld  always  get  the  money. 

Honolulu  is  a  regular  paradise — everywhere  you  see 
long  avenues  of  stately,  royal  palms,  and  flowers  of  all 
descriptions  galore.  It  is  a  veritable  garden  in  the  midst 
of  the  deep.  You  find  ragged  peaks  rising  over  four  thou- 
sand feet ;  also,  the  great  sugar  plantations  that  f urnisli  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  Here  are  interesting  volcanoes,  now 
extinct,  but  picturesque.  Under  the  tropical  verdure,  w^e 
drove  to  a  great  many  of  the  famous  viewpoints,  .\mong 
them  were :  Punch  Bowl  Hill,  where  we  got  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  city,  harbor  and  plantations ;  the  Bishop's 
Museum,  in  which  we  found  curios  from  all  over  the 
islands;  the  new  aquarium,  with  its  fascinating  and  unique 
specimens  of  tropical  sea  life. 

A  further  voyage  of  ten  days  took  us  northward  into  the 
temperate  zone.  As  we  crossed  the  180th  meridian  we 
had  the  unique  experience  of  being  Rip  Van  Winkles  for 
tw^enty-four  hours.  One  day  was  left  vacant  in  our  diary. 
We  went  to  bed  Sunday  night  (October  11th)  and  woke  up 
Tuesday  morning   (October  13th). 

On  the  morning  of  October  15th,  we  sailed  into  Yoko- 
hama, the  principal  port  of  Japan.  This  is  the  port  into 
which  Commodore  Perry  sailed  in  1854.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Bay  of  Tokyo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Yeddo,  and  is  connected  with  Tokyo,  the  capital  city,  about 
eighteen  miles  distant,  by  a  line  of  railway. 

From  the  first  glimpse,  Japan  is  a  land  of  beauty.  On 
clear  days  the  snow-capped  summit  of  the  graceful  Fuji- 
yama, a  volcanic  mountain,  12,305  feet  high,  may  be  clearly 
seen,  though  seventy-five  miles  away.  The  Japanese  hold 
the  mountain  in  high  honor,  because  of  the  lore  associated 
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with  it.  A  Japanese  poet  speaks  of  it  as  "Great  Fujiyama, 
towering  to  the  sky." 

As  the  ship  dropped  anchor,  swarms  of  natives  came  out 
to  meet  us  in  their  funny  httle  boats,  or  sampans.  On  these 
boats,  whole  famiHes  Hve  and  die.  The  boats  are  about 
twenty  feet  long  and  about  four  feet  wide,  and  are  pro- 
pelled by  a  long,  crooked  oar  attached  to  the  stern.  Quite 
a  number  of  our  passengers  went  ashore  in  these  boats,  but 
they  didn't  look  good  to  me :  so  I  took  the  company's 
launch.  In  ten  minutes,  I  was  in  Yokohama,  with  its  tea- 
houses, gardens,  and  jinrikishas,  the  Liverpool  of  the 
"Rising  Sun." 

As  I  stepped  ashore,  four  or  five  jinrikisha  men 
''grabbed"  me  and  commenced  chattering  that  foolish  lan- 
guage of  theirs,  and  each  one  tried  to  make  me  believe  he 
was  the  fleetest  man  and  had  the  best  jinrikisha.  Finally, 
a  big  Jap  got  me  into  his  jinrikisha,  and  off  he  carried  me. 
I  spent  a  day  seeing  the  numerous  sights  in  Yokohama.  I 
visited  the  mortuary  temples  and  the  temple  of  a  "Hundred 
Gods.''  I  had  to  pull  oft'  my  shoes  before  the  priest  would 
let  me  enter.  \Miile  in  the  temple.  I  saw  a  "sinner"  come 
in  to  make  his  confession.  He  fell  down  before  the  tigliest 
"god"  I  ever  saw.  and  began  knocking  his  head  on  the 
floor  and  started  a  chant  that  reminded  me  of  ti  "rat"  at 
Clemson  singing  L\  S.  History  to  the  tune  of  "I  Got  Mine." 
This  fellow  would  write  his  sins  on  a  piece  of  paper  and 
chew  it,  and  would  then  throw  it  at  the  face  of  the  god, 
and  if  it  "stuck"  his  sins  were  t'orgixen.  (  llis  "stuck.") 
It  was  something  like  tin-owing  "spit-])alls"  in  a  country 
school.  The  i)riest  wanted  me  t(^  do  the  sinner's  stunt.  ])Ui 
}iot  (Diy  for  mine.  I  could  hardly  keep  from  laughing  at 
the  old  fellow.  Xext  day,  we  took  a  trip  u])  to  Tokyo,  on 
the  Inij)rrial  railroad.  The  ]ai).'niese  railroads  are  \ery 
small.      An    American    car    would    make    four   or    fi\e   jap 
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cars.  They  have  first,  second  and  third  class  cars;  the 
only  difference  between  the  first  and  third  class  is  the  price. 
Yon  are  locked  in  the  car  until  you  reach  your  destination, 
and,  when  you  pass  out,  they  take  your  ticket.  As  we 
arrived  at  the  station  in  Tokyo,  we  heard  very  queer  noises, 
and,  on  looking  out  of  the  car  window,  found  the  noise  came 
from  the  wooden  shoes,  worn  by  the  Japs,  liitting  on  the 
pavement. 

Xo  city  in  the  East  surpasses  Tokyo  in  charm  and  artistic 
distinction.  Beauty  and  cleanliness  are  everywhere ;  art 
and  use  go  hand  in  hand.  And  the  gardens — there  are  no 
gardeners  like  the  Japanese  (except  Professor  Harper), 
who  have  taught  century-old  trees  to  dwarf  themselves  to 
the  height  of  a  few  feet,  and  who  have  wooed  the  chrys- 
anthemum until  it  has  attained  its  ultimate  perfection.  We 
saw  Japan  in  the  chrysanthemum  season,  and  no  lovelier 
sight  will  ever  greet  mortal  eyes. 

We  made  jinrikisha  excursions  to  the  temples  of  Sheba 
and  Asakura,  and,  at  night,  rode  through  endless  rows  of 
shops  and  booths,  which  the  lanterns  and  torches  trans- 
formed into  a  weird  fairyland. 

In  Tokyo,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  I  was  away 
from  the  States.  I  got  on  a  street  car  and  wanted  to  go  to 
the  depot,  but  the  conductor  didn't  "savvy."  I  began  to 
get  mad  (all  Americans  do  when  a  foreigner  doesn't 
understand  him),  but  a  Japanese  lieutenant  came  to  the 
rescue.  He  screwed  up  his  little  "cat  face"  and  started  in 
to  "make  a  monkey"  of  the  conductor.  Now,  you  should 
have  heard  that  conductor  making  apologies  to  "the  hon- 
orable (  ?)  Americano."     He  made  me  "43"  bow^s. 

After  leaving  Yokohama,  we  made  calls  at  Kobe  and 
Nagasaki,  and  saw  the  sights  there.  From  Kobe  to  Naga- 
saki we  sailed  through  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan,  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  stretches  of  waterway  in  the  whole  world. 
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where  the  great  steamer  plowed  through  a  stiU  fjord,  past 
troops  of  square-sailed  junks,  clusters  of  villages  and  miles 
of  forest,  from  which  peep  castles  and  temples,  and  above 
which  tower  the  sharp-cut  peaks  of  the  enclosing  range. 
On  leaving  Nagasaki,  our  last  stop  in  Japan,  we  sailed 
from  "the  picturesque  Venice  of  Nippon"  and  struck  across 
the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

Shanghai  was  our  first  glimpse  of  China.  Sailing  up  the 
river,  through  lumbering  junks,  with  their  barbaric  crews, 
past  high-walled  \'illages  on  the  ri\er  JDanks,  we  reached 
the  busy  center  of  European  trade,  sometimes  called  the 
''Paris  of  the  Orient."  Here  we  spent  a  day  viewing  the 
city  walls,  the  swarming  seven-foot  streets,  the  crooked 
bridges,  and  the  strange  sights  along  the  Bubbling  Well 
road.  Also,  we  visited  the  Chinese  temples  and  saw  the 
Chinese  at  worship.  The  temples  were  jammed  with  all 
kinds  of  ''gods."  They  had  a  god  for  each  sin.  and  since 
the  Chinks  commit  "ukm-c  sins  than  any  other  pe()i)le."  you 
know  they  had  (luite  a  number.  Thence  we  passed  to 
Hong  Kong,  a  British  city,  that  looks  as  if  it  had  slipped 
down  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Here,  again,  we  found 
our  interest  in  the  motle\'  throngs  that  swarmed  llie  streets. 
the  mixture  of  races  from  the  four  ([uarters  of  the  earth 
(even  "Old  vShack  Shealey."  a  Clemson  alumnus,  was 
there),  and  in  the  ex'idence  of  I'ritisli  enterprise  which  h.as 
transformed  a  l)arren  island  into  a  luxuriant  garden.  One 
da\'  was  given  to  \isit  Canton,  the  most  t\-pical  Chinese 
city  that  tourists  generally  see.  There,  you  lind  the  old 
walls,  in  which  \<)U  see  the  guillotine  with  which  thousands 
of  Chinese  i)irales  are  killed  yearly.  .\lso.  we  saw  its  three 
million  inhabitants,  which  li\e  not  only  on  land,  but  on 
thousands  of  boats  that  I'ringe  the  ri\er  and  the  network  of 
creeks  tlir<  »ngli()nt  the  city.  Thonsands  of  Chinese  ha\-e  no 
(tlher  h«nne  but  these  lloalini'  lulls. 
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At  Hong-  Kong,  we  transhipped  from  the  "Tenyo  Maru" 
to  the  "Zahco,"  a  \erv  small  hoat,  as  eomparecl  with  the 
former. 

A  typhoon  struck  us  the  second  night  out  from  Hong 
Kong,  and  I  tell  you,  it  was  something  fierce.  The  ship 
would  nearly  stand  on  its  ends,  and  would  roll  and  wallow 
like  a  pig.  The  waves  were  nearly  forty  feet  high,  and  on 
striking  the  ship,  would  go  clean  over,  carrying  everything 
that  was  not  fastened.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  describe  a  storm 
at  sea,  because  you  are  so  scared  that  you  hardly  can  think. 
I  surely  thought  of  everything  "bad"  that  I  had  ever  done. 
One  lady  said  she  was  not  going  back  to  the  States  until 
they  built  a  railroad  across  the  ocean.  Of  course,  we  all 
thought  that  it  was  terrible ;  but  the  captain  said  it  w^as 
merely  a  little  wind.  I  surely  would  hate  to  strike  a  storm, 
if  the  one  we  struck  was  only  wind!  Just  think  of  the 
weaves  going  clean  over  the  ship,  and  you  not  being  able  to 
remain  in  one  place  more  than  one-sixteenth  of  a  second ! 
The  wind  lasted  until  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and, 
at  6  o'clock,  the  sea  was  calm  as  could  be ;  but  all  of  us  cer- 
tainly were  seasick  and  frightened  nearly  to  death,  but  the 
captain  only  smiled  and  said  he  had  experienced  several 
''sure-enough"  typhoons. 

Six  o'clock,  Tuesday  morning,  October  27,  1908,  we 
sighted  Corregidor  island,  standing  like  a  grim  sentinel 
guarding  the  narrow^  entrance  to  Manila  Bay.  The  ship 
plowed  steadily  past  this  island  into  the  bay,  and  after 
steaming  thirty  miles  through  its  blue  w'aters,  it  dropped 
anchor  behind  the  newly-built  breakwater  in  front  of  the 
Luneta. 

The  trip  up  the  bay  introduces  some  interesting  sights. 
The  Bataan  Mountains  loom  up  on  the  left,  forming  a 
gigantic  barrier  between  the  bay  and  the  sea,  and  to  the 
right,  low^-lying  is  the  naval  town  of  Cavite.      It  was  in  and 
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about  these  \vaters  that  on  I\Iay  1,  1S9S,  Admiral  Dewev 
and  his  fleet  introdticed  the  United  States  on  the  Oriental 
stage,  where  for  years  to  come  it  will  play  a  leading  part 
in  the  great  drama  of  the  Far  East.  "You  may  fire  when 
ready,  Gridley,"  was  the  order  which  for  all  time  shat- 
tered the  hopes  of  Spain  for  Oriental  power,  and  with  the 
sinking  of  her  warships  a  rule  'of  more  than  three  hundred 
years  passed  away. 

Continuing  up  the  bay,  ^Manila  is  brought  into  closer 
view,  and  the  domes  and  towers  of  the  tree-embowered 
city  contrast  their  subdued  colors  with  the  vivid  green  of 
luxuriant  tropical  foliage.  The  first  view  is  charming,  and 
as  the  picture  unfolds  to  the  eye,  disclosing  vistas  of  tree- 
shaded  drives,  walls  and  buildings  mediaeval  in  architec- 
ture, a  harbor  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  swarms  of 
harbor  and  river  craft,  with  their  motley,  picturesque  crews, 
"The  Pearl  of  the  Orient"  seems  to  be  a  name  justly  applied 
to  the  capital  of  America's  new  possessions. 

]\Ianila  is  the  most  interesting  city  in  the  Orient.  Within 
its  moss-covered  walls,  heavy  with  the  scars  of  centuries, 
are  contained  a  priceless  collection  of  objects  of  high  his- 
toric value,  beautiful  shrines,  and  age-defying  temples — 
things  which  the  toin-ist  in  his  search  for  the  strangely- 
new,  strangely-old.  will  discoNcr  in  no  other  i)art  of  the 
world. 

Ahmila  is  a  cit\-  of  contrast.  It  is  of  the  Ivist.  yet  the 
young  and  \igorous  West  seems  t(^  ha\e  discoNcred  in  it  a 
country  in  which  great  changes  arc  to  be  wrought.  The 
American  found  conditions  of  "Long  ago  in  old  Madrid." 
and  llie  (jnictni'ss  and  di-caniint-ss  of  the  old  town  made  liini 
uncasw  T«ida\'  llie  hustle  of  New  ^'ork  and  C'hicago  are 
to  be  found  contrasting  strangely  with  the  slow.  slee])y 
existence  of  the  Old  World.  I'Jectric  cars  rush  througli  the 
streets  tlial    for  centuries  liad  bi-en  tra\'ersed  b\-   no  swifler 
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traific    thai    the    slow,    anihliii!^-    caralxja,    or    the    jog'ging 
native  pony.      It  is  the  old  and  new.  hand  in  hand. 

The  descendants  of  the  first  conquerors  and  discoverers 
have  been  superseded  by  another  race, — their  children,  in  a 
way,  inasmuch  as  through  an  adopted  child,  Columbus,  the 
land  from  which  the  new  race  came  was  discovered.  And 
this  mixture  of  the  West  w  ith  the  East  lends  to  the  place  a 
charm  indefinable. 

Sam  H.  Sherard,  'OS,  Manila,  P.  I. 


A  MODERN  MARTYR. 

The  twins  lived  in  Xew  York.  They  were  well  known 
both  in  and  out  of  the  neighborhood,  for  two  reasons.  The 
first,  and  most  peculiar  of  these,  was  the  fact  that  their 
absolute  similarity  was  wonderful,  even  for  twins ;  and  the 
second  reason  would  have  brought  both  fame,  even  barring 
the  other  one.  This  was  their  exceptional  and  noted 
beauty.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  with  a  combination  of  these 
qualities,  they  were  well  known? 

The  public's  knowledge  ended  with  their  appearance, 
however.  The  inquisitive  public  did  not  know,  or  care,  that, 
in  financial  matters,  the  twins  were  getting  down  to  a  point 
where  mushrooms  every  day  for  dinner  was  a  luxury  to  be 
dispensed  with.  Their  beloved  father  had,  on  his  depar- 
ture for  another,  and  presumably,  better  world,  left  his 
widow  and  daughters  a  snug  little  sum  of  money ;  but,  well, 
"money  makes  the  mare  go,"  and  in  this  case  the  "mare" 
went — needless  to  say,  the  money  went,  too. 

"Do  you  know,"  asked  Grace,  the  younger  by  some 
twenty  minutes,  of  her  sister  one  morning,  when  the  trio 
was  assembled  at  their  morning  meal,  "Do  you  know  that 
Jack  Creston  has  never  seen  vou?     He  told  me  the  other 
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day  that  he  knew  the  tales  of  our  identical  appearance  were 
exaggerated — why,  what's  the  matter  with  you — " 

**Oh,  dear,  what  a  joke,"  laughed  the  other;  **he  called 
here  for  you  the  other  afternoon,  and  I  entertained  him 
for  an  entire  hour,  and  he  insisted  on  dubbing  me  ]\liss 
Grace  the  whole  time.     Oh!  what  a  joke!" 

"Girls,"  broke  in  their  mother,  seriously,  "have  you  ever 
stopped  to  realize  that  if  something  is  not  done  in  the  near 
future  you  will  both  have  to  drop  society  altogether? 
There's  that  same  young  Creston ;  Gracie,  why  don't  you 
marry  him — he's  a  millionaire  and  considered  quite  a 
catch." 

"I  //{/(/  been  thinking  of  that,"  returned  her  daughter, 
demurely. 

The  elder  daughter  had  now  turned  suddenly  red. 

"I  do  hate  to  hear  you  go  on  like  that,"  she  said,  heatedly  ; 
"Jack — he's  calling  you  by  your  lirst  name  now,  you 
know — " 

"What !" 

"Oh,  yes!"  easily,  "I  gave  him  permission  the  oxhcv  day." 

"Thanks!"  returned  the  other,  sarcastically. 

"Well.  I  do  hate  to  hear  you  and  mamma  talking  so  of 
a  young  man.  If  anyone  is  going  to  martyrize  themselves." 
heroically,  "why,  III  do  it !" 

Gracie  looked  at  her  sister  (juizzically. 

"Let  mamma  decide."  she  said.  Mamma,  well  pleased, 
decided  that  il  was  "u])  to"  Ciracie. 

Six  months  ha\e  passed. 

Again  we  see  tlie  little  family  assembled  around  the 
diminutive  table.  On  tlu-  face  of  Grace,  the  self-styled 
"inartN'r,"  there  sits  a  look  of  ])atient  resignation. 

"lias  he  proi)ose(l  yet?"     This  from  Margie,  du'  rider. 

".Vaw."    slangilw    "but    it's   coming   sure   this   afternoon. 
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He's  got  a  date  to  go  walking  with  nie  in  the  park,  and  I'm 
just  as  sure  that  he's  got  designs  on  my  innocent  and  unsus- 
pecting person,  as  I  am  that — that — ;"  she  paused  thought- 
fully, for  a  proper  simile, — "as  I  am  that  I'm  spilling  this 
orange  juice  all  over  my  dress  right  now." 

''Oh,  Grace!  You  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  wailed  her 
mother.  "Your  new  dress,  too;"  then,  turning  to  the  maid, 
who  stood  in  the  doorway — "Well,  Marie,  what  is  it?" 

"Note  for  Madamoiselle  Grace,  madame,"  replied  the 
demure  and  bewitchingly  pretty  French  maid — an  importa- 
tion of  "better  days." 

"For  me!"  exclaimed  the  girl — "Oh!  maybe  its  from 
Jack!"  Then,  taking  the  envelope  and  inspecting  it,  her 
smile  changed  to  a  frown.  "Oh,  pshaw^ !  just  a  note  from 
that  horrid  dressmaker  telling  me  that  if  I  don't  come  this 
afternoon  I  can't  have  my  new^  gown  fitted  for  two  weeks, 
and  I  just  can't  go,  that's  all — " 

"Why?" 

"Oh,  you  silly !  Haven't  I  just  told  you  that  Jack  was 
going  to  propose — and — well !'' 

Margaret  was  beaming. 

"I've  got  an  idea!"  she  burst  out. 

"You'd  better  keep  it  then,"  returned  her  sister,  crossly, 
"they're  rare !" 

"Grace,''  came  from  the  benign  mother,  reprovingly. 

"Well,  dearie,  what  is  it?"  asked  Grace,  somewhat 
abashed;  "let's  hear  it,  won't  you,"  she  coaxed,  as  she  arose 
and,  walking  around  the  table,  gave  Margie  a  sisterly  and 
conciliatory  kiss. 

"It's  just  this,"  explained  the  mollified  recipient  of  the 
kiss.  "Jack — er — a —  Mr.  Creston,  can't,  to  save  his  life, 
tell  us  apart.  I'll  go  with  him  this  afternoon  and  you  can 
go  to  your  dressmaker — " 
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''Oh,  you  little  darling!"  from  her  sister,  while  mamma 
beamed  proudly  as  she  thought  of  her  daughter's  ingenuity. 

''And,"  continued  the  other,  in  no  whit  pleased  by  the 
interruption,  "he'll  propose  and  I'll  accept  him." 

Well,  as  the  old  phrase  has  it — "To  make  a  long  story 
short,"  the  plan  was  arranged,  and  while  her  sister  gayly 
motored  to  her  dressmaker's  establishment,  Margaret,  some- 
what excited  and  flustered,  made  ready  for  her  fiancee — 
for-an-hour-to-be. 

Precisely  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  exemplary  young 
man  made  his  appearance.  He  steadfastly  refused  the 
maid's  invitation  to  enter,  but  awaited  his  affinity  on  the 
steps.  After  keeping  the  young  cavalier  waiting  for  a  few 
minutes,  Margaret  sailed  down  the  steps  and  met  him  in  the 
entry.  She  had  spared  no  pains  to  enhance  nature's  liberal 
gifts,  and  the  picture  she  presented  to  the  love-sick  young 
man  caused  his  heart  to  sink  to  his  new  and  ultra-fashiona- 
ble boots,  in  dread  and  fear  of  failure. 

Off  they  started;  a  pretty  i)air  they  made.  He  guided 
her  to  the  park,  and  then  skilfully  to  a  sheltered  and  obscure 
summerhouse,  overrun  with  ivy.    A  regular  lover's  Elysian. 

Oh,  well !  Let  us  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  scene.  It 
lias  been  enacted  thousands  of  limes  and  places  for  our 
especial  benefit ;  but  as,  five  minutes  later,  she  nestled  in  his 
strong  arms,  she  wondered  why  it  had  not  been  her  lot  to 
be  the  martyr.  She  wouldn't  have  minded  it — much,  at 
least,  not  in  this  case. 

"Darling,"  he  was  murmuring,  gently.  "Oracic.  dear — 
you  have  made  me  very  happy." 

"Have  I?"  naively. 

"^\'s.  dear,  bewilderin^ly  happy."  lie  replied,  ardently. 
"Tliere  is  onlv  <>ne  tliini;-  more  in  this  world  tliat  I  have  to 
wish  for — " 

"And  that  is—?" 
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"That  you  name  the  date  of  our — our — marriage." 

The  girl  blushed  rosily.  She  was  undeniably  a  little  con- 
science-stricken at  the  part  she  was  playing. 

Why — why,  that  can  be  whenever  you  wish — dear,"  she 
said,  coyly; — there  was  a  trace  of  the  coquette  in  her. 

*'Do  you  mean  that?"  he  demanded. 

''Why,  yes !"  surprised,  and,  as  an  afterthought,  "and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"I'll  take  you  at  your  word,"  he  muttered  softly,  and  with 
a  grim  smile  he  left  her  standing  there — alone — his  fiancee 
of  a  few  minutes,  and  ran — ran  from  the  park  out  onto 
Fifth  Avenue,  W'here  his  completely  confused  companion 
heard  him  excitedly  call — 

"Cabby!  O-o-oh  Cabby!  Here!  Right  over  this  way! 
Just  wait  here  a  second." 

He  returned  to  the  puzzled  girl ; — no  idea  of  his  plan  had 
crossed  her  usually  active  mind. 

"Come,  darling,"  he  said  tenderly,  taking  her  hand  in  his; 
"come  with  me." 

"Where  to?"  she  asked,  in  a  partly-scared,  partly-trusting 
manner. 

"Come!"  he  said  imperatively;  then,  in  a  gentle  tone, 
"You'll  soon  know  where." 

He  put  her  in  the  cab,  and  then,  turning  to  the  grinning 
driver — 

"Reverend  Joseph  Kipp's,  Number  — ,  West,  Seventy- 
second,  and  drive  like " 

"I  savvy,  boss,"  w^inked  the  Jehu. 

He  entered  the  cab,  where  he  found  "Gracie"  almost  hys- 
terical. 

"Don't,"  she  implored,  frantically,  "Don't — not — not  yet. 
I — I — Oh,  please — don't — "  He  placed  his  hand  softly 
over  her  pretty  mouth,  effectually  silencing  her  protests. 
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The  driver  followed  young  Creston's  directions  as  to  his 
rate  of  travel  on  this  particular  trip,  and,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  write  it,  they  arrived  at  their  destination. 

Jack  threw  triple  his  fare  to  the  now-adoring  cabman — 

"W^ait  a  few  minutes,"  he  ordered  tersely. 

Cabby  wailed,  and  again  took  as  "fares"  the  same  two — 
or  now  one — for  they  had,  in  that  short  time  become  ^Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Creston.     Yes — Mrs.  Creston,  nee  Grace  Barden. 

They  drove  to  the  bride's  home. 

"Wait  a  few  minutes,"  she  begged  prettily,  "while  I  go 
in  and  'break  the  news  to  mother' — and  sister,"  she  added, 
to  herself. 

"Well?"  (|ueried  Grace,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "did 
he  propose?" 

"Yes!" 

"And  of  course  you  accepted  him!" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  accepted  him,"  with  a  reminiscent  look  on 
her  face;  "yes,  I  accepted  liim  all  riglit !" 

"Well — what  else?"  impatiently. 

"Oh!  what  else?  Nothing  much,  but  it's  all  your  fault, 
anyhow,"  she  burst  out  suddenly  in  sel f -exoneration ;  "you 
made  me  do  it !" 

"Do  what!" 

"Whv — why — marr\-  him.  of  course:  Wliat  did  \(ni — ?" 

Mother  and  daughter  were  stunned. 

"Wh-a-a-a-at  !"  from  Grace.  "W-Ii-A-T!"  from  her 
mother. 

"^\'S.  I  did,'  she  stamped.  ".\nd  look  here,  (jrace.  we've 
just  got  to  change  names." 

Grace  looked  at  her  sister  in  a  relieved  and  (|uizzical  man- 
ner.    She  spoke  to  her  m(^lher.  smiling. 

"liring  in  vour  husband  Gracie."  she  said.  "We'd 

like  to  meet  him." 

O.  R.  CoiiKx.  '11. 
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WHAT  COUNTS. 

"Kind  Fairy,"  said  he,  with  a  look  forlorn, 

"Why  is  it  so,  that  on  each  day 
My  worthy  gifts  she  spurns  with  scorn? 

What  else  does  love  ask  me  to  pay  ?" 

"The  gifts  you  give,"  replied  the  elf, 

"Come  not  from  toil,  nor  from  the  heart : 

Go  work  and  give  what's  for  thyself. 

And  love  will  do  her  part."  A.  McD.,  '10. 


THE  LOST  CAR. 

The  day  had  been  depressingly  hot ;  and  business,  for  me 
at  least,  almost  at  a  standstill.  So,  having  completed  a 
canvass  of  the  town,  and  having  eaten  such  a  dinner  as  the 
one  hotel-  afforded,  I  was  still  possessed  of  a  w^eary  stretch 
of  some  three  or  four  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
train.  It  was  wnth  no  small  satisfaction,  therefore,  that  I 
found  myself  seated  at  a  little  round  table,  absorbing  what 
the  oily-haired  clerk  had  facetiously  designated  as  an  "egg- 
flap,"  in  company  with  my  old  friend  from — well,  if  there 
was  any  particular  spot  where  he  could  hail  from,  I  haven't 
found  it  out  yet.  If  questioned  about  his  home,  he  would 
reply  that  he  came  from  everywhere  and  nowhere;  and,  if 
there  was  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  that  he  hadn't 
visited,  he  wouldn't  admit  it.  A  man  in  the  world  and  of 
it,  a  traveler  in  every  clime,  devoted  to  the  interest  of  his 
employer,  whoever  he  might  be  at  the  time,  he  could  be 
scrupulously  honest  or  flagrantly  dishonest,  as  circumstances 
called  for.  Full  to  the  brim,  as  he  was,  with  wanderlust, 
his  life  had  been  one  wild  scramble,  and  I  was  no  more  sur- 
prised to  see  that  his  clothes  were  threadbare  and  patched 
and  that  he  was  "down  on  his  uppers,"  generally,  than  I 
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had  been,  the  last  time  I  had  seen  him,  to  find  him  appar- 
ently rolling  in  wealth.  Xow,  as  he  sat  and  tinkled  the  ice 
against  his  glass,  and  smiled  at  me  in  his  old  way,  I  was 
thankfully  aware  that  the  hours  before  me  would  no  longer 
have  leaden  feet.  To  my  inquiry  as  to  what  he  was  doing 
at  present,  he  answered  ''nothing;"  and  to  further  questions 
as  to  his  recent  occupations,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
grunted  ''railroadin'."  Evidently,  the  occtipation  did  not 
appeal  to  him.  Upon  being  pressed  further,  however,  he 
consented  to  have  his  glass  a  second  time  filled,  and  to  tell 
me  his  trotibles  after  this  fashion : 

''I  guess  yott  are  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  been 
workin'  on  the  road.  Tm  sort  of  surprised  myself,  because 
you  know  how  I  don't  love  to  work ;  but  it  happened  like 
this :  I  was  up  in  Connectictit,  selling  a  sort  of  a  combination 
tool  that  did  everything,  and  was  trying  to  separate  the 
vulgar  herd  from  a  little  of  the  filthy  lucre;  but  it  is  sur- 
prising how  tight  those  people  hang  on  to  their  wad. 
Tilings  didn't  come  my  way  at  all.  Well,  just  about  the  time 
I  was  going  to  disgrace  myself  by  asking  some  one  for  a 
job,  I  meets  up  with  a  fellow,  Hennessy,  who  said  he  was 
hunting  for  a  good-looking  young  gent,  with  lots  of  go,  that 
wasn't  scared  of  getting  into  soak,  provided  he'd  bail  him 
out.  Of  course,  this  was  me;  so  I  tells  him  that,  while 
I'd  rather  be  outside,  looking  in,  I  had  been  known  to  be 
inside,  looking  out ;  and  if  it  was  anything  short  of  robbing 
the  mail,  or  making  unleavened  dough,  I  was  his  man.  So, 
as  my  Sunday-.school  teacher  used  to  say,  he  'proceeded  to 
elucidate.'  Hennessy  had  some  kind  of  a  saw-mill,  or 
cotton-gin,  or  some  kind  of  a  factory,  down  S<^nith,  some- 
where, T  forget  just  now.  Anyway  he  had  an  ambit i(^n  to 
get  hisself  well  thought  of  in  the  town,  so  he  could  work 
some  little  political  tricks — he  wanted  to  get  all  his  poor  rela- 
tions a   jol).    [  guess.      So.  to  make  hisself  ])opular  around 
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them  diggin's,  don't  you  understand,  he  gets  up  some  kind 
of  an  automobile  race  and  offers  a  big  purse  for  the  winner, 
knowin'  all  the  time  nobody  around  there  had  a  machine 
that  could  come  up  with  his  big  car  he'd  just  bought,  and 
which  he  was  going  to  enter  under  somebody  else's  name  to 
win  his  own  money  back.  You  see,  as  he  lived  in  Connecticut 
most  of  the  time,  and  left  his  machine  up  there,  he  wasn't 
counting  much  on  anybody  finding  out  it  was  his  car. 
Mighty  slick  trick  it  was,  but  I  guess  he  talked  around  too 
much.  Anyway,  there  was  another  fellow  got  wind  of  it 
that  didn't  have  much  use  for  Hennessy.  Regular  money- 
hog  he  was,  and  he  had  a  peach  of  a  buzz-wagon  he'd  got 
in  from  France;  so  what  does  he  do  but  packs  it  in  a  box- 
car and  starts  it  off  to  scoop  up  Hennessy's  prize.  Now, 
that's  where  I  come  in.  I  was  to  follow  it  up  and  contrive 
to  knock  it  over  the  head  with  a  lead-pipe,  or  put  it  out  of 
business,  somehow,  between  then  and  the  time  the  race  was 
to  come  off,  w^hich  I  agreed  to  do — for  a  slight  considera- 
tion, of  course.  So  I  gathers  in  my  partner,  Jimmy  Hol- 
ton — you  know  Jimmy  ?     Bird,  ain't  he  ? 

''Well,  freight  moves  slowly  most  of  the  time,  and  we 
didn't  have  much  trouble  tracking  her  down  We  found 
her  joggin'  along,  contented  like,  over  in  Maryland,  and 
then  the  fun  started.  Well,  sir,  you  wouldn't  believe  all 
the  things  that  happened  to  that  old  box-car  I  ain't  going 
to  tell  you,  because  you  wouldn't  believe  it — besides,  I  ain't 
got  time — but  twice  we  had  it  all  fixed,  when  she  was  side- 
tracked, to  break  her  open  and  steal  the  auto  out ;  but  some- 
thing happened  both  times  to  keep  us  off.  So  we  quit  that 
game.  It  was  too  risky.  I  ain't  going  to  get  pulled  for 
swiping  a  $4,000  auto,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  Well,  things 
went  along  that  w^ay.  with  us  joggin'  along  behind  it  till  we 
got  down  in  North  Carolina,  and  it  looked  as  if  we  never 
was  going  to  get  rid  of  it.     Then  Jimmy  and  I  got  tired  of 
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doing  the  looking-on  act,  so  we  forsook  the  paths  of  the 
idle  rich  and  went  to  work — railroadin'.  They  was  awful 
short  of  hands  along  about  that  time,  for  some  reason;  so 
when  Jim  and  I  swung  on  somewhere  up  in  the  mountains, 
and  said  we  was  willing  to  work  our  way  for  a  lift  farther 
south,  they  was  glad  to  get  us.  Well.  Jim  had  been  here 
before,  and  knew  all  the  country.  He  said  he  had  a  scheme, 
and  he  told  me  all  about  it  one  night,  sitting  on  top  of  the 
caboose,  when  we'd  got  stalled  trying  to  get  up  a  grade,  and 
was  waitin'  for  the  engineer  to  get  through  cussin'  and  make 
another  try.  So,  at  the  next  stop,  Jim  lights  out  and  takes 
the  passenger  for  a  good  way  down  the  road,  where  there 
used  to  be  a  gold  mine ;  but,  as  the  pay  streak  had  run  out, 
it  had  been  abandoned  some  years.  Now,  there  was  a 
switch  running  off  down  to  the  mine,  which  had  been  spiked 
down,  and  which  Jim  had  gone  up  ahead  to  loosen  up.  Just 
before  you  got  to  the  switch,  the  track  ran  up  on  a  pretty 
higli  bank,  through  a  good-sized  pond,  and  as  it  was  a  rather 
steep  down-grade,  and  a  sharp  curve  at  the  end,  the  engineer 
always  slowed  down,  time  they  hit  the  grade,  and  that's 
what  Jim  and  I  was  countin'  on. 

"Everything  worked  like  a  charm.  It  rained  like  thun- 
der, and  pretty  dark,  too,  and  there  wasn't  but  two  of  us 
besides  the  engineer  and  fireman — that's  all  right,  I  ain't  no 
railroadin'  man.  1  don't  know  how  many  they  ahva^'s  have — 
there  wasn't  but  two  tliis  time — and  I  got  a  bottle  of  booze 
up  in  the  engine,  and  give  the  engineer  and  fireman  some. 
'I'hen  1  got  the  other  fool  u])  in  there  and  went  back  on  top 
of  that  car  to  look  for  lan(hnarks.  like  Jim  told  me  about. 
Pretty  soon  we  hit  the  grade  and  started  to  slow  up — the 
engineer  had  that  nuich  sense  left  anyway.  Then  I  started 
to  work.  I  uncoupled  that  car  on  the  front  end  and  brakes 
hiT  u\)  a  little.  Pretty  soon  we  begins  to  drop  behind,  then 
I   nncoii])K's  Irt  from  the  back,  and  brakes  up  the  rear  sec- 
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tion ;  and  there  we  was,  strung  out  in  two  sections,  udth  this 
thing  in  the  middle, — and  them  geezers  uj)  in  the  cah  never 
noticed  it. 

"You  see,  our  idea  was  to  make  what  you  call  a  flying 
switch  and  run  her  down  to  the  mine  to  get  away  with  the 
auto.  Then,  when  they  discovered  that  the  train  was 
busted  in  the  middle,  they  would  think  it  just  come  loose, 
and  maybe  wouldn't  miss  the  odd  car  until  next  mornin'. 
Anyway  by  that  time  we'd  have  time  to  get  away. 

"J^'^st  as  soon  as  the  front  section  gets  past  him,  Jim 
throws  over  to  sidetrack  to  her,  with  me  hanging  on  to  the 
last  section,  ready  to  jump  off  and  dissolve  into  the  woods. 
Now,  here  comes  the  funny  part.  The  front  wheels  took 
the  switch  all  right,  and  she  started  to  come  around,  but, 
when  the  rear  wheels  hit  it,  ofif  they  jumps  like  a  scared 
rabbit  out  of  a  bunch  of  grass.  Then  she  bumps  along  on  the 
ties  for  a  minute  or  so, and  sorter  wags  her  tail  like,  and,  just 
as  if  Jim  had  kicked  her  in  the  side,  down  the  bank  she  rolls 
like  a  greased  streak,  and  ker-chunk!  There  she  was,  in 
the  water.  Jimmy  throws  the  switch  back  over  like  light- 
ning and  leaves  out  for  the  tall  timbers.  Me  on  my  section 
comes  bumping  along  all  right,  fixing  to  drop  off,  too ;  but 
it  wasn't  a  nice  place  to  leak,  right  then,  and  I  hangs  on  for 
a  good  chance.  Then,  just  as  I  was  going  to  turn  loose,  I 
gets  hit  by  the  biggest  idea  I  ever  had,  I  reckon;  and  I 
climbs  back  on  top  of  those  old  side-door  pullmans  and  takes 
off  the  brakes,  and  pretty  soon  we  begins  to  catch  up  with 
the  front  end  of  things.  Then,  after  a  \vhile,  we  gives  them 
a  gentle  little  bump — me  regulating  the  brakes  so  as  not  to 
hit  'em  too  hard — and  couples  'em  up  all  right.  There  we 
was,  and  them  pumpkins  up  in  the  engine  hadn't  cricked 
their  necks.  Just  about  the  time  I  got  fixed,  we  starts  on  the 
up-grade,  and  when  the  other  brake  yanker  comes  out,  there 
I  was,  settin'  in  the  caboose  wipin'  the  honest  rain  of  perspi- 
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ration  off  nie  manly  brow.  'Seems  to  me  the  train's  got 
shorter,'  says  he.  *Ain't  noticed  nothing  dissolve/  says  I. 
Next  station  I  hikes  out,  and  the  day  after  I  starts  back  up 
north,  diked  out  in  some  joyful  rags,  with  a  pullman  ticket 
in  me  pants.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  so  my  travels 
takes  me  back  to  Bridgeport,  and  while  I  am  there  I  meets 
up  with  Jimmy,  looking  in  a  restaurant  winder.  *Seen 
Hennessy  yet?'  says  I.  'No,'  says  he,  'been  vvaitin'  for 
you' — the  which  sounds  sorter  funny  to  me ;  but  all  the  same 
I  lends  Jimmy  the  price  of  a  meal  and  drops  in,  casual  like, 
to  see  me  friend  Hennessy.  I  thought  he'd  give  me  the 
glad  hand,  but  he  gets  purple  in  the  gills.  'I  ran  the  other 
one  out  of  here  yesterday,'  says  he.  'Now,  what  do  you 
want?'  'How,'  says  I,  smilin',  sweet,  though  I  felt  like  I 
had  sand  in  my  mouth,  'didn't  I  wire  you  I  did  the  job?' 
'Yes,'  says  he,  'and  didn't  Mulhoony  run  circles  all  around 
me  ?'  Well,  I  got  him  cooled  down  enough  to  make  expla- 
nations, and  then  I  found  out  what  the  trouble  was.  You 
see,  I  was  sort  of  rattled  and  I  cut  out  the  wrong  car,  and 
next  mornin',  when  they  fished  it  up  out  of  the  water,  and 
wondered  how  it  got  there,  there  wasn't  anything  in  it.  It 
was  what  you  call  an  empty — thanks,  don't  care  if  I  do; 
got  a  match  ?" 


DEBATE. 

QuKRv:  Rcsolz'cd,  That  iJic  Lien  Law  of  South  Carolina 
Should  In'  I\cpi-alciL 

An-IRMATlVlC. 

Tlic  war-cloud  (^^  l'^<5  1  liardly  had  ])assc'(l  from  llic 
Southern  sky  when  a  ra(hcal  change  look  i)lacc  in  the  legis- 
lature (►[  tills  v^tate.  The  eari)etbaggers  aud  scalawags  had 
l)een  eoniuiittiui'  a  Inng  series  of  crimes  aud  (lejjredations. 
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The  few  patriotic  citizens,  who  had  escaped  death  during 
that  terrible  struggle,  had  to  face  and  deal  with  a  question 
far  more  serious  than  the  one  that  had  just  been  settled. 
The  true  Carolinian  forced  himself  to  the  front  and  took 
back  his  rights.  He  soon  had  his  seat  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  again  at  the  head  of  public  affairs.  The 
negroes  being  free,  the  money  of  no  value,  naturally  some 
of  the  white  people  were  financially  embarrassed.  Those 
who  had  managed  to  save  something  from  the  ravages  of 
war  were  not  in  position  to  do  much,  if  anything,  for  their 
fellow-men.  While  the  Legislature  could  have  devised  a 
better  system,  probably,  the  conditions  at  that  time  favored 
the  enactment  of  the  lien  law,  which  was  passed  in  1878. 

From  that  time  down  to  the  present,  I  think,  there  has 
been  something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  lien  law  legislations, 
all  of  which  have  amended  or  repealed  some  previous  Act. 

Now,  coming  to  the  agriculture  lien  law,  I  shall  attempt 
to  show  you  why  the  lienor,  the  farmer,  the  landowner,  the 
lien  merchant,  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Governor, 
favor,  or  should  favor,  abolishing  the  lien  law. 

First  of  all,  the  man  who  tries  to  farm,  using  the  lien  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  signs  aw^ay  his  rights  when  he  signs 
a  lien  paper.  In  other  words,  he  places  himself  under  a 
mild  form  of  servitude.  The  lien  papers  of  today  are  so 
fixed  as  to  make  a  man  almost  give  a  lien  on  his  family. 
Then,  too,  look  at  the  exhorbitant  prices  that  he  promises  to 
pay  for  his  supplies :  A  five  cents  cake  of  soap,  lien  price 
eight  cents ;  fat  bacon,  that  usually  sells  for  eight  cents  the 
pound,  brings  twelve  cents  the  pound  on  a  lien;  a  ton  of 
fertilizer,  that  could  be  bought  for  $22.50  cash,  is  priced  to 
the  lienor  at  $35.  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  articles,  but 
prices  on  other  commodities  are  proportionately  high.  These 
facts  were  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  lien  merchants.  The 
poor  man,  under  this  system,  will  always  be  kept  poor.  How 
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can  any  man  oppose  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  so  unjustly 
operates  against  him? 

The  farmers  and  landowners  favor  the  repeal  of  this  law 
principally  because  it  will  put  an  end  to  the  farm  labor  panic 
and  put  the  control  of  labor  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers, 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Their  lands  would  yield  more 
than  they  do  under  the  present  system,  because  they  would 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  man  who  knows  more 
about  the  principles  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  resolu- 
tions, unanimously  adopted  by  the  farmers'  organizations 
in  1008  and  1909,  show  that  the  farmers  are  practically  a 
unit  in  demanding  the  repeal.  Even  those  who  rely  upon 
this  law  are  in  favor  of  its  repeal. 

Under  the  high  prices  charged  for  supplies,  one  would 
naturally  think  that  the  merchant  doing  a  lien  business 
would  soon  become  a  millionaire.  If  he  could  collect  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  is  charged  on  his  books  yearly, 
the  lien  merchant  would  have  a  business  in  whicli  the  stock 
would  be  worth  more  than  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany ;  but  such  a  collection  of  lien  accounts  is  very  seldom 
made.  Usually  the  merchant  collects  every  cent  he  can,  and 
finds  that  he  has  just  enough  to  balance  the  amount  that  he 
has  paid  for  the  merchandise  that  he  sold  on  a  lieii ;  some- 
times coming  short  of  this  amount.  This  is  not  a  paying  in- 
vestment. The  majority  of  merchants  have  come  to  realize 
the  fact  tliat  an  honest  man  cannot  be  successful  in  the  lien 
business;  and,  as  a  result,  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  have  de- 
clared that  the  rei)eal  of  the  lien  law  would  mean  the  im- 
provement of  every  mercantile  business.  \'et.  with  this  ma- 
jority in  the  lead,  tliere  are  otht-rs  \vh(^  disapprove  the  rei)eal 
simi)lv  because,  under  the  present  .system,  they  can  make 
something  for  themselves  by  cheating  and  swindling  the 
poor  man.  vSuch  as  these  the  poet  must  liave  had  in  mind 
when  lie  w  rote  : 
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"Have  ye  founded  your  thrones  and  altars,  then, 
On  the  bochcs  and  souls  of  living  men? 
And  think  ye  that  building  shall  endure 
Which  shelters  the  nobles  and  crushes  the  poor?" 

That  honorable  body  of  lawmakers,  the  Legislature,  is, 
or  should  be,  in  favor  of  repealing  this  law,  because  it  is 
chosen  by  the  people,  and  should  make  a  law  that  would  best 
suit  the  people.  The  Bill  providing  for  repeal  of  Section 
3059,  1902  Statutes,  has  passed  the  House  five  or  six  times 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the  last  voting  on  this 
Bill,  it  w^as  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  65  to  35,  and  in 
the  Senate  by  vote  of  24. 

The  Governor,  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly, 
January  14,  1908,  said :  ''The  lien  law  has  been  a  source  of 
much  discussion  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  for  many 
years.  It  was  much  discussed  when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  think  it 
has  long  since  accomplished  the  purpose  of  its  enactment, 
and  I  recommend  its  appeal.  Too  often  the  lien  is  'taken 
up'  before  the  crop  is  planted,  and  frec[uently  but  little  work 
is  done  after  the  lien  is  'taken  up.'  I  think  it  better  for 
landlord  and  tenant  that  it  be  repealed." 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  lien  law  should  be  repealed  so 
as  to  do  aw^ay  with  the  practice  of  extravagance,  which  is 
more  or  less  encouraged  by  its  existence.  Take  for  ex- 
ample a  negro,  or  a  white  man,  as  for  that  matter,  w^ho  has 
been  eating  common  rations  and  wearing  ordinary  clothes, 
why,  just  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a  lien  paper  "drawn  up,"  he 
will  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  fanciest  groceries  that  he  can  buy, 
and  will  even  wear  patent-leather  shoes  in  his  everyday 
work.  We  should  not  criticise  the  good  food  or  the  fine 
dress,  but  censure  the  law^  that  encourages  a  man  to  pur- 
chase beyond  his  power  to  pay. 
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Not  only  does  this  law  encourage  extravagance,  but  it 
also  promotes  idleness,  which  leads  to  other  forms  of  ras- 
cality. Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  lienors  say:  ''The  merchant 
is  going  to  get  all  I  make — what's  the  use  of  my  working  so 
hard ;"  and,  taking  this  view,  they  do  as  little  as  possible. 

]\Iy  honorable  opponent  might  try  to  argue  that  if  the  lien 
law  is  repealed  this  class  of  farmers  w^ill  resort  to  the  mort- 
gage system.  Hon.  John  G.  Richards,  the  author  of  the 
Bill  for  repeal,  says  that  he  advocates  the  mortgage,  in  that 
it  puts  the  landlord  in  control  of  his  tenants,  ''cuts  out"  the 
merchant,  with  his  high  prices,  and  puts  the  poor  farmer 
on  better  footing.  The  landowner  can  borrow  money  at 
eight  per  cent.,  buy  groceries  at  reasonable  cash  discount, 
and  supply  his  tenants  as  cheaply  as  can  the  merchant. 

The  fact  that  the  lien  law  prevents  diversified  agriculture 
is  another  reason  that  the  law  should  be  repealed.  The  lien 
law,  in  its  operations,  encourages  the  excessive  growing  of 
cotton,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  crops.  The  mer- 
chant makes  the  lienor  promise  to  plant  so  nuicli  of  his  farm 
in  cotton  before  he  will  advance  any  supplies.  What  is  this 
but  a  mild  form  of  peonage?  One  may  say,  if  the  lien  sys- 
tem is  abolished,  our  total  yield  of  cotton  will  be  lowered. 
Then,  I  say,  let  it  be  lowered ;  if  it  is,  the  price  will  be  raised, 
and,  besides,  we  shall  not  have  trainload  after  trainload  of 
corn  and  hay  shipped  from  other  Slates,  as  we  arc  doing- 
today.  It  is  absurd  to  think  that  the  Farmers'  Union,  or 
any  other  organization,  can  get  a  high  price  for  cotton  so 
long  as  the  lien  cotton  is  called  in  by  the  merchant  as  soon 
as  it  is  ginned. 

As  to  the  ])Oor  man's  basis  (^f  credit,  T  will  say  that  ho 
would  be  far  better  off  witliont  one  than  he  is  witli  tin's  lien 
system.  Lender  this  system,  I  have  known  men  to  get  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  it  re(|uire(l  the  .selling  of  their  land  to 
pay  them  out.      If  this  law  i^  repealed,  the  man  who  owns 
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land  can  borrow  money  at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  buy  his 
suppHes  at  cash  prices,  saving  from  ten  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  in  a  few  years  he  will  be  on  a  cash  basis.  If  he 
doesn't  own  land,  or  cannot  borrow  money,  let  him  hire  for 
wages;  and,  at  the  present  price  of  labor,  he  w^ill  be  able, 
in  a  few  years,  to  buy  land  or  lend  money.  Thus,  you  see, 
the  repealing  of  this  law  will  not  cripple  the  poor  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  will  help  him. 

The  fact  that  bankers  do  not  take  ordinary  agricultural 
liens  as  security  is  plainly  illustrated  by  the  following  inci- 
dent :  Out  of  eighty-five  men  who  applied  to  a  certain  bank 
for  money  to  be  advanced  on  a  lien,  only  two  got  it  without 
additional  security.  Even  a  merchant,  who  deposits  lien 
paper  as  collateral  to  his  note,  must  give  additional  security 
before  the  banks  will  advance  him  money.  You  see  from 
these  facts  that  credit  depends  upon  character,  and  this  law 
discourages  the  building  of  character;  therefore,  it  should 
not  any  longer  exist  as  a  law. 

Contrast  the  lands  of  a  thrifty  immigrant  with  those 
farmed  by  the  lienor.  With  the  first  you  will  see  a  well- 
terraced,  fertile  field,  while  with  the  latter  you  will  see 
patches  here  and  there,  with  gullies  running  all  through 
them.  Certainly  we  don't  want  the  land  of  South  Carolina 
(or  any  other  place)  impoverished  and  washed  away;  but 
such  will  be  the  case  so  long  as  we  allow  the  operation  of 
the  lien  law. 

There  is  no  argument  in  the  contention  that  the  repealing 
of  this  law  will  cause  the  poor  man  to  move  from  the  fami 
to  the  cotton  mill.  If  you  will  glance  at  the  labor  situation, 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  poor  man  is  selling  his 
land  to  pay  his  debts,  you  will  see  that  under  the  present 
system  the  white  man  leaves  the  farm  to  seek  other  employ- 
ment, while  the  negro  goes  to  the  railroad  and  other  public 
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works.     The  labor  condition  cannot  become  any  worse  than 
it  is  today. 

It  is  true  that  under  this  burden  South  CaroHna  has  risen 
to  a  high  state  of  prosperity.  How  could  we  expect  any- 
thing else,  when  this  has  been  an  age  of  success  and  pros- 
perity ?  Unless  this  law  is  repealed,  she  will  be  thrown  en- 
tirely out  of  the  bounds  of  progress. 

Now,  honorable  judges,  to  summarize  briefly,  I  contend 
that  the  lien  law  should  be  repealed :  First,  because  the 
people  are  almost  a  unit  in  demanding  its  repeal,  in  that  they 
believe  it  will  be  better  for  the  State,  and  for  each  indi- 
vidual. Secondly,  because  it  encourages  extravagance,  idle- 
ness and  dishonesty,  by  holding  up  before  the  people  an  un- 
desirable system  of  credit.  Moreover,  we  have  in  its  place 
another  system,  which  is  far  more  helpful  to  the  poor  man 
than  is  the  lien  law.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
an  honest  man  to  pledge  his  future  crop  when  he  can  obtain 
credit  without  going  through  such  a  form.  Then,  too.  along 
with  the  decline  of  the  lienors,  the  lien  law  has  been  the 
means  of  destroying  the  fertility  of  some  of  the  best  farms 
in  our  State.  Thirdly,  it  prevents  the  raising  of  different 
crops,  in  that  the  merchant  re([uircs  the  lienor  to  plant  so 
much  cotton.  Again,  this  system  causes  men  to  get  so 
deeply  in  debt  that  they  are  forced  to  leave  their  farms  in 
order  to  make  a  living.  The  argument  for  its  enactment 
thirty  years  ago  will  not  hold  good  today,  because  time  has 
changed  and  conditions  are  now  such  as  to  demand  its 
repeal.  Lastly,  when  the  lien  law  is  re|x\iled,  and  the  poor 
white  farmer  is  on  his  feet  again,  then,  and  not  until  llien. 
will  the  landowner  get  control  of  his  farm  labor. 

11.  R.  C.  '10. 
NK(;.\TrvK. 

Mr.  I'resident.  Ilonorable  Judges,  Ladies  and  Cicntlenien : 
We  must  have  laws   for  the  protection  of  every  class  and 
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every  industry.  A  statute  that  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  might  be  of  no  value  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Elaine,  and  worthless  to  those  of  the  State 
of  California.  All  laws  must  be  general  in  their  scope,  but 
we  must  have  enough  of  them  to  reach  every  class  and  every 
industry — those  who  live  in  the  city  and  those  who  live  in 
the  rural  districts,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
farmer. 

At  its  annual  session  of  ISGH,  our  General  Assembly  en- 
acted into  law  and  had  placed  upon  our  statute  books  a 
statute  familiarly  known  as  "The  Lien  Law,"  which  is  in 
part  as  follows :  Any  person  who  shall  make  any  advance 
or  advances,  either  in  money  or  supplies,  to  any  person  or 
persons  employed  or  about  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lien  on  the  crop  which  may  be 
made  during  the  year  upon  the  land  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  the  advances  so  made  have  been  expended.  The  pur- 
port of  this  law  is  to  extend  credit  to  the  tenant,  who  is 
without  money  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  a  crop,  and  with- 
out the  means  to  enable  him  to  give  security  to  the  merchant, 
who  proposes  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies.  Should 
this  law  be  repealed  ?  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  at  the 
outset  the  fact  that  this  law  is  not  one  of  compulsion :  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  force  the  merchant  or  banker  to  take 
a  lien,  nor  is  there  anything  in  it  to  force  the  tenant  to  give 
a  lien.  It  has  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  as  a 
remedy,  as  a  relief  to  the  poor  man.  If  he  has  the  money 
necessary  to  secure  these  advances,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  avail  himself  of  the  lien  law.  The  question  we  are  to 
discuss  before  you  this  evening  is,  Shall  we  allow  to  remain 
upon  our  statute  books  a  law  whereby  it  is  made  possible 
for  one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  who  is 
absolutely  without  money  and  credit,  to  give  a  lien  upon  a 
crop  yet  to  come  into  existence  to  secure  the  advances  neces- 
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sary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  for 
his  crop  and  to  cultivate  it?  **^ 

My  honorable  opponent,  who  has  just  addressed  you,  has 
failed  to  show  that  this  law,  which  has  been  in  operation, 
and  which  has  been  exhaustively  discussed,  and  yet  has 
maintained  itself  in  spite  of  active  opposition  for  over  forty- 
two  years,  must  take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  proof  when 
he  attempts  to  justify  its  repeal.  In  this  particular  instance, 
the  law  in  question,  which  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  circum- 
stances, has  met  a  demand  growing  out  of  the  existence 
amongst  us  of  irresponsible  laborers — men  who  by  race, 
temperament,  and  long  habit,  are  unfit  for  the  life  of  inde- 
pendent laborers.  Therefore,  some  such  system  as  that 
contained  in  our  lien  law  would  seem  to  be  necessary  in 
their  case.  Again,  many  of  the  people  of  this  State  are 
people  who,  outside  of  their  land,  own  nothing.  They  are 
unable  to  carry  on  agricultural  labor  themselves  or  to  super- 
intend others.  This  class  embraces  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  are  of  scanty  means  and  have  little 
capacity  for  business;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  their 
well-being  that  this  law  should  stand.  I  contend  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  land,  better  for  the  landlord,  better 
for  the  merchant,  better  for  the  tenant,  better  for  the 
banker,  and  better  for  the  State  at  large. 

Tlie  law  in  ([uestion  may  be  logically  narrcnved  down  to 
credit  and  security.  The  basis  of  the  country's  pros|)erity 
depends  on  the  credit  that  she  can  get.  and  the  security  that 
can  be  given.  Although  the  productive  funds  of  the  country 
are  not  increased  by  credit,  tlicy  are  called  into  a  stale  oi 
more  complete  productive  activity.  While  credit  is  thus 
indispensable  for  rendering  the  whole  capital  of  the  country 
productive,  it  is  also  a  means  by  which  the  industrial  talent 
of  the  countrv  is  turned  to  a  better  account  for  the  purposes 
of  ])ro(luction.      Man\-  a  person  who  has  no  capital  ol   his 
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own,  but  who  has  qualifications  for  business,  which  are 
known  and  appreciated  by  persons  of  capital,  is  able  to 
obtain  either  advances  in  money,  or,  more  frequently,  as  the 
case  in  question,  goods  on  credit,  by  which  his  industrial 
capacities  are  made  productive  factors  in  an  increase  to  the 
public  wealth;  therefore,  our  lien  law  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  continued  advancement  of  our  State  and 
the  material  welfare  of  her  citizens. 

After  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  our  be- 
loved old  commonwealth  was  in  a  condition  of  poverty  and 
distress.  All  her  resources  had  been  exhausted,  her  farm- 
ing products  destroyed,  her  once  fertile  fields  washed  away 
and  ruined,  her  money  useless,  and  her  credit  gone ;  there- 
fore, it  became  necessary  for  our  General  Assembly  to  devise 
some  means  of  credit  for  the  farmer,  who  was  without 
means  with  which  to  secure  the  advances  necessary  to  begin 
his  crop.  This  they  did  by  enacting  the  lien  law.  A  great 
many  of  the  landlords  of  this  State  are  not  able  to  furnish 
their  own  tenants,  and  it  is  necessary  that  this  law  exist  that 
the  land  may  be  cultivated.  This  law  is  the  basis  of  the 
poor  man's  credit  and  the  rich  man's  security.  Without 
such  a  law  to  protect  him,  no  merchant  or  banker  or  land- 
lord would  risk  his  capital  on  such  persons  as  those  who 
give  liens.  The  lien  law  enables  the  landlord  to  control  his 
labor  to  good  advantage,  for  there  is  no  law  in  this  State 
to  imprison  a  person  for  debt,  but  the  statute  makes  it  a 
criminal  offense  to  dispose  of  a  crop  under  lien.  Moreover, 
the  tenant  has  an  obligation  to  fulfill,  which  is  an  incentive 
to  faithful  and  honest  service.  If  the  tenant  had  no  papers 
of  obligation  on  his  crop,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  sell  or 
make  way  with  it  as  he  chose,  and  there  would  be  no  law 
by  which  he  could  be  reached.  In  this  State  there  are  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  negroes  engaged  in 
agricultural   pursuits,   most   of   whom   are   tenants.     They 
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yield  a  total  of  twentv-six  million  dollars  in  agricultural 
products.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  major  portion 
of  this  amount  is  covered  by  a  lien  as  security.  The  records 
show  that  there  were  forty  million  dollars  worth  of  credit 
extended  last  year  in  South  Carolina  on  liens  alone.  One 
bank  in  Abbeville  lent  over  two  hundred  thousand  on  such 
security  the  same  year.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  is 
enough  to  show  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  such  a  law. 
The  banks  express  their  preference  for  such  securities,  as 
they  are  enabled  to  borrow  money  from  Xorthern  markets 
more  easily  on  this  than  on  any  other  kind  of  security.  The 
classes  who  are  forced  to  give  liens  are  negroes  and  poor 
white  people.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  many  hardships 
occur  under  its  operation,  for  no  one  is  compelled  to  give 
a  lien.  ^lost  negroes  are  required  to  give  a  lien  on  their 
crops  in  order  to  get  supjx^rt  while  cultivating  and  gather- 
ing them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  white  man  who  is  strictly 
honest  and  industrious  is  not  compelled  to  give  a  lien.  To 
take  away  the  privilege  of  giving  a  lien  would  work  a  great 
hardship  on  a  large  number  of  our  landowners.  Tiiey 
would  be  forced  to  furnish  their  tenants  without  any  se- 
ciu'itw  A  majority  of  our  landowners  wcnild  be  fiM"ced  to 
mortgage  their  land  in  order  to  furnish  their  tenants.  Many 
would  refuse  to  do  this,  thereby  causing  many  thousand 
acres  of  land  to  go  uncultixated.  This  condition  would 
cause  the  land  to  depreciate  in  \alue.  cut  short  our  agricul- 
tural ])r()(lucts.  cause  less  money  to  be  in  circulation,  and 
thereby  retard  our  onward  march  in  i^rosperily. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  we  could  better  control  the  price 
of  cotton  by  repealing  the  lien  law,  for  it  would  be  suicidal 
for  South  Carolina  to  decrease  her  yield  in  cotton  wliile  her 
sister  States  are  making  no  effort  in  that  (brection.  In 
Soutli  Carolina  there  is  an  axerage  of  twenty-nine  dollars 
per  acre  spent   <  >n   fertilizer,  and  the  records  show    that   the 
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average  is  only  nine  dollars  per  acre  for  the  United  States. 
I  believe,  and  have  been  reliably  informed,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  lien  law  would  cause  less  fertilizer  to  be  used,  which 
fact  would  greatly  decrease  the  income  of  Clemson  College 
and  deprive  a  great  number  of  our  young  men  of  an  educa- 
tion. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  lien  law  the  land  of  this  State 
has  increased  on  an  average  of  eight  per  cent,  for  forty-two 
years,  and  our  population  has  also  increased  at  a  wonderful 
rate.  Less  crime  is  being  committed;  more  churches  are 
being  erected,  and  education  is  on  a  sure  and  steady  march. 
Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  and  does  the  lien  law 
seem  to  be  working  hardships  on  the  people  of  our  State? 
No;  I  will  tell  you  why.  It  is  simply  because  our  people 
are  satisfied  and  are  working  in  harmony  for  the  common 
good  of  the  State  at  large.  Now,  to  repeal  this  law,  when 
our  people  are  in  the  golden  age  of  prosperity,  would 
destroy  the  harmony  that  is  now  existing  among  the  land- 
lords, tenants  and  merchants.  Therefore,  to  insure  this 
happiness  and  prosperity  we  had  better  let  well  enough 
alone. 

If  this  law  were  repealed  the  negroes  would  refuse  to 
work  on  the  farm  at  the  present  price  paid  for  labor,  and 
would  flock  to  the  towns  in  vast  numbers  and  there  loaf, 
commit  crime,  and  become  a  menace  to  society.  The  poor 
white  man  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  factory,  compete 
with  the  mill  labor,  and,  by  such  competition,  lower  the 
wages  of  the  mill  operatives,  or  stay  on  the  farm  and  go 
hungry  and  ragged.  Again,  the  banks  would  refuse  to  lend 
money  without  security,  or,  even  if  they  did,  the  depositors 
would  withdraw  their  money,  and  would  not  risk  it  in  such 
an  institution;  capitalists  would  not  be  encouraged  to  invest 
in  this  State,  and,  as  a  result,  property  would  decrease  very 
greatly  in  value.     Therefore,  I  contend  that  no  law  should 
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be  abolished  the  repeal  of  which  would  be  detrimental  lo 
the  property-holders  of  this  State. 

There  are  vast  numbers  of  widows  and  orphans  who  have 
their  money  invested  in  land.  These  people  derive  their 
only  source  of  revenue  from  the  rents  of  these  lands,  and 
to  take  away  the  lien  law  would  necessitate  the  selling  of 
their  land  or  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to  their  renters  with- 
out security.  Again,  look  at  our  grand  old  heroes  of  the 
sixties,  the  old  gray-haired  Confederate  soldiers,  hobbling 
about  on  one  leg,  the  other  having  preceded  him  to  the 
grave  over  forty  years  ago.  These  grand  old  heroes  con- 
stitute a  goodly  number  of  our  landowners,  and  are  not  able 
to  work  themselves  or  to  superintend  others.  They.  too. 
are  dependent  upon  the  lien  law  as  their  only  means  of 
credit.  I  plead  with  you  that  it  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  the  law^s  of  God  and  humanity  to  bring  these  immortal 
old  heroes  up  to  the  door  of  hope  and  close  that  door  in 
their  faces.  Again,  I  say  that  to  repeal  this  law  would 
be  nothing  but  a  manifestation  of  selfishness,  and  would 
deprive  the  rising  generation  of  an  opportunity  of  getting 
a  start  in  life. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  t(^  the  fact  that 
this  law  was  repealed  about  fifteen  years  ago.  and  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Governor  to  call  an  extra  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  ])ut  it  back  in  force.  This  single  state- 
ment is  enough  to  show  that  it  would  be  folly  to  repeal  it 
again.  Those  who  clamor  for  its  repeal  are  men  whose 
hearts  have  waxed  fat  with  plenty,  and  who  would  have  the 
poor  hcli)less  creatures  that  give  liens  to  hang  an^und  their 
back  doors  and  l)eg  for  meat  and  bread.  The  principal 
motive  of  tho.se  seeking  to  rei)eal  this  law  is  to  enable  a  few 
men  of  exceptional  shrewdness  to  become  more  powerful  at 
the  expense  of  the  ordinary  laborer.     Considering  the  fact 
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that  all  laws  are  made  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  I  contend  that  the  lien  law  should  stand. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say,  by  way  of  summary,  that  I  have 
shown  that  the  repeal  of  the  lien  law  would  work  great 
hardships  to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  It  would  be 
taking  aw^ay  the  poor  man's  credit  and  the  rich  man's  se- 
curity. It  would  result  in  the  use  of  less  fertilizer,  which 
fact  would  decrease  the  value  of  real  estate  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  seriously  cripple  the  income  of  Clemson  College. 
That  less  cotton  would  be  raised,  causing  less  money  to  be 
in  circulation;  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  South  Carolina 
to  decrease  her  yield  in  cotton  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts W'hile  other  States  are  making  no  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion; that  the  law  compels  no  person  to  give  a  lien,  and  only 
those  give  it  who  are  forced  to  do  so  by  dire  necessity. 
Moreover,  the  landlord  is  in  control  of  his  land,  and  ha5 
the  right  to  say  how  it  shall  be  w^orked,  and  if  he  does  not 
desire  his  tenant  to  give  a  lien  to  the  merchant,  he  can  take 
a  lien  on  his  crop  and  furnish  him  with  either  the  cash  or 
supplies.  Again,  I  have  shown  to  you  that  South  Carolina 
has  had  this  law  for  forty-two  years,  and  that  she  has  grown 
from  a  State  of  poverty  and  distress  to  be  the  most  inde- 
pendent and  prosperous  State  in  the  Union  today ;  that  there 
is  no  labor  contract  law  in  this  State  by  which  we  can  con- 
trol labor.  Therefore,  I  contend  that  the  repeal  of  this  law 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  farmer  in  controlling  his  labor, 
and  that  the  merchant  would  not  sell  his  goods  unless  he 
had  the  security ;  that  the  repeal  would  destroy  the  harmony 
wdiich  now  exists  among  our  people;  that  capital  would 
not  be  encouraged  to  come  into  this  State,  and  that 
poor  w^hite  people  and  negroes  would  desert  the  farms. 
Moreover,  I  contend  that  there  has  never  been  a  demand  by 
the  majority  of  our  people  to  repeal  the  lien  law ;  therefore, 
it  would  be  undemocratic  to  legislate  for  a  special  class,  who 
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seek  to  crush  the  negro,  when  by  taking  such  a  step  it  would 
be  necessary  to  crush  a  large  number  of  our  white  people ; 
that  it  would  destroy  merchant's,  banker's  and  landlord's 
security  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  agricultural  tenants ; 
that  this  law  has  once  been  repealed,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Governor  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  put  it  again  into  force;  therefore.  I  contend  that 
it  would  be  folly  to  repeal  it  again. 

Honorable  judges,  I  have  delineated  to  you  faithfully  and 
truly  the  actual  workings  of  this  law,  and  the  conditions  of 
our  State  w'ith  it  in  existence,  and  you  have  looked  upon 
the  picture.  I  am  happy  in  believing  that  the  more  this 
question  is  studied  the  more  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
interest  of  the  landlord,  the  merchant,  the  banker,  and 
especially  the  tenant,  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  that 
in  a  logical  development  of,  rather  than  a  total  departure 
from,  the  present  lien  law  of  Sotith  Carolina  lies  our  hope 
for  the  future.  Robert  E.  Xickles. 

urn 

THE  SURPRISE  PARTY. 

"Boys,  there  ain't  no  use  talkin' — sumpin  got  to  be  did ! 
The  way  that  Chicago  dude  has  been  t'ro'ing  off  on  the 
'Bar  Z'  is  bad  enough,  but  when  he  comes  down  to  saying 
that  there  ain't  no  more  wild  west — I  moves  we  git  up  and 
show  him  a  few  !" 

The  other  members  of  the  indignation  meeting  held  their 
peace,  but  their  faces  depicted  their  thorough  acquiescence 
to  the  sentiments  exi)resse(l  by  lUick  Saunders. 

"Yes,  that's  right — it's  sure  past  the  limit,"  came  finally 
from  another  puncher.  "Tie  comes  up  to  me  this  mawniiig. 
while  I  was  amending  my  broken  stirrup  leather.  'In  the 
name  of  mighty   Iui)iter.  I  lank.'  he  sas.  in  tliat  higli-sonnd- 
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ing  way  of  his'n,  'ain't  you  got  any  kind  of  amusement  out 
here?'  Hossback  riding  or  coyote  shooting.  I  ventured — 
*be  damned/  he  snaps.  'They  ain't  got  the  nerve  of  Wall 
Street  Lambs!'  *No\v  see  here,  Mr.  Hunter,'  ses  I,  sorter 
mad,  *I  don't  know  that  breed  of  sheep,  but  if  they  has  more 
grit  that  a  cornered  coyote,  then  they'll  have  to  go  some. 
'N  besides  you  ain't  got  no  call  to  swearing  so  close  to  the 
house;  Miss  Betty  might  hear  you.'  " 

"Bully  for  you!  You're  all  right,  old  scout,"  came  from 
the  surrounding  group,  ''  'n  what  did  he  say  then?" 

''Looked  around  sorter  quick  like,"  continued  the  nar- 
rator, "and  ses,  'that's  true — I  wouldn't  have  her  to  hear 
for  the  world.'  " 

"Oh,  he's  stuck  on  her,  all  right,"  agreed  a  third  member, 
"But  where  that  onery  cuss  got  nerve  to  spark  ^liss  Betty — 
I  don't  know.     'Course  he  ain't  got  no  show,  though." 

"Don't  know  'bout  that,"  put  in  Buck,  sadly  shaking  his 
head,  "A  girl  likes  a  fellow  that  can  spout  poetry,  an'  has 
seen  the  world.  They  looked  downright  chummy  yesterday. 
For  one,  I  moves  we  don't  let  him  have  her.  The  idea  of 
that  onery  coyote  getting  Miss  Betty  makes  my  toes  tingle.'' 

"But  how  can  we  keep  him  from  it  if  she  wants  him," 
asked  he  of  the  mended  stirrup.  "Xatchely,  we'all  wants  to 
keep  Miss  Betty  here,  but  how,  that's  the  question  under 
consideration." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  it,"  admitted  Buck,  "but  there  must 
be  some  way.  Get  your  'think  pans'  workin',  fellows.  Any- 
body got  a  suggestion  to  put  before  the  meetin'?" 

"  'Pears  to  me,"  came  from  a  hitherto  silent  listener,  "that 
if  we  could  jest  scare  him  out  of  the  kentry — kinder  give 
him  that  'musement  he's  so  darned  hot  after — ^•ou  know — " 

"But  hozv  are  we  going  to  do  it?"  came  from  the  impa- 
tient Buck. 
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"Jest  hole  your  'taters  a  little  while  an  I'll  finish.  As  I 
was  saying.  It  'pears  to  me  that  if  we  could  dike  the  whole 
outfit  in  them  war  duds  and  sorter  go  on  the  warpath  after 
his  scalp,  that — " 

But  here  the  men  began  to  catch  the  drift  of  his  appar- 
ently aimless  speech,  and  their  shout  of  glee  rang  out  on 
the  air. 

"We'll  do  it — bully  for  you  Jake — that's  the  idea,  ex- 
actly— an'  tie  him  to  a  stake —  Whoop!  " 

"But  will  he  scare?"  from  a  cautious —  "vSure,  Mike,  he's 
scared  of  his  shadow." 

And  it  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  that  the  whole 
outfit  should  slip  over  to  the  neighboring  Indian  village  and 
get  their  savage  friends  to  deck  them  out  in  all  the  paint, 
etc.,  of  a  marauding  band  of  Sioux.  And  thus  dressed  were 
to  swoop  down  on  the  tenderfoot,  while  he  and  Miss  Betty 
were  out  riding  and  carry  him  oft'  captive.  The  men  fell 
into  the  plan  with  the  fervor  of  a  bunch  of  school  boys,  and 
hastened  to  carry  them  out. 

Late  that  evening  Hunter  and  Betty  were  returning  from 
a  visit  to  a  neighboring  ranch.  They  were  just  rising  to  the 
top  of  a  knoll,  about  five  miles  from  the  home  ranch,  when 
Betty  reigned  in  sharply  with  an  exclamation  of  terror. 

"Look — look  yonder!"  she  exclaimed.  i)ointing  straight 
ahead. 

Hunter  looked  and  saw  a  string  of  horsemen  top  the  rise 
and  start  at  a  headlong  gallop  towards  him.  Closer  obser- 
vation showed  them  to  be  Indians,  in  full  regalia  of  war. 

"Ye  gods,  is  this  the  twentieth  century?"  muttered  Hun- 
ter, unbelievingly,  and  then  to  the  girl  : 

"What  do  you  think  they're  after.  Miss  h'lizabeth  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — l)<»tli  of  us  1  reckon.  Oh  — ."  a  sud- 
den gk-am  of  intelligence  >hot  o\er  Iut  fan'  Slie  had 
recognized  one  of  the  oncoming  IiuiiiUis. 
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''Let's  turn  back,"  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  'Sve  miij^lit  be 
able  to  beat  theiiL  Oh,  I  know  they'll  stop  at  nothing. 
Listen  to  them  yell.''  She  turned  her  head  to  stifle  the 
laughter  that  she  felt  was  coming.  She  was  the  usual  type 
of  wholesome,  healthy  western  girls,  and  could  appreciate 
the  humor  of  the  situation.  And  she  could  not  help  (woman- 
like) taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  try  her  suitor. 

''Xixy,"  he  jerked  out  laconically.  ''Catch  me  running 
from  any  copper-colored  sons  of  the  soil,  even  if  they  be  the 
original  Americans.  You  turn  your  horse  and  ride  your 
best,  Bett — Miss  Elizabeth,  and  I'll  try  to  stop  them  a  bit." 
As  he  spoke  he  produced  a  pair  of  very  business-like  Colts 
from  his  hip  pockets  and  spun  the  chambers  around. 

The  troop  of  yelling  "redskins"  were  very  close  now.  and 
Hunter  raised  his  gun.  "Halt,"  he  shouted,  "or  by  heaven, 
somebody  gets  hurt."  His  words  seemed  to  cause  a  little 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  warriors:  then,  as  if  not  believ- 
ing him  in  earnest,  they  start  on.  One  of  them  regretted  it. 
Bang!  speaks  a  Colt,  and  good  old  Buck  swears  as  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet  cut  across  his  shoulder. 

Hunter  raised  his  gun  again,  but  it  is  grasped  from  be- 
hind, and  he  turns  to  see  Betty,  her  face  still  convulsed  with 
mirth,  that  momentary  fear  for  her  friends  had  not  entirely 
erased. 

"Don't,"  she  gasped,  "they're  not  Indians.  Don't  you 
recognize  the  boys?     That  was  Buck  you  shot  at." 

"The  devil,"  he  exclaimed,  and  then  as  the  whole  thing 
broke  on  him,  he  was  seized  with  mad  anger  that  he  should 
be  thus  tricked.  With  an  oath  he  spurred  his  horse  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fleeing  cowboys. 

After  a  long  chase  he  caught  up  with  the  hindermost,  and 
the  dispersed  raiders  paused  long  enough  to  see  their  unfor- 
tunate comrade  receive  the  drubbing  of  his  life.  With  one 
accord  they  continued  their  flight. 
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*'It  reminded  me  of  a  class  rush,  back  at  Princeton."  said 
Hunter  later.  "Only  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  those  hus- 
kies." 

But  Betty  did  not  see  it  that  way. 

"You  were  so  brave,"  she  murmured.  "Why,  almost  any 
man  wouldn't  have  hesitated  a  moment.  I  admire  you  for 
it !''    And  her  eyes  fully  bore  out  her  words. 

In  the  bunk-house  the  atmosphere  was,  as  the  cook  ex- 
pressed it,  "About  as  cheerful  as  a  marble  sarcophagus." 

"The  next  misguided  son-of-a-gim  that  tells  me  about 
jedging  by  appearances,"  volunteered  Buck,  from  the  corner 
where  he  nursed  his  sore  shoulder,  "will  find  himself  up 
against  something  mighty  onpleasant — and  then  some." 

And  his  words  were  heartilv  endorsed  bv  all. 


EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

As  the  twentieth  century  dawns  upon  our  nation  in  the 
fullness  of  her  strength  and  glory,  we  stand  in  amazemcnl 
at  the  rapid  and  marvelous  strides  in  her  progress  and  devel- 
opment. We  are  proud  to  note  that  the  South  has  kept  pace 
with  other  sections  in  every  forward  movement  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  this  noble  re- 
public. We  have  come  to  realize  that,  by  virtue  of  our 
geographical  position,  our  commercial  advantages,  and  our 
moral  standing,  we  are  destined  to  become  the  leading  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  When  wo  think  of  our  great  possibili- 
ties, our  hearts  beat  with  rapture.  We  point  with  pride  to 
our  many  contributions  to  the  progress  and  history  of  the 
world,  but  we  arc  humiliated  when  we  consider  our  educa- 
tional conditions.  The  i)roblem  dealing  with  tlie  ilHteracy 
so  ])revalent  in  a  great  part  of  our  citizenship  should  be  kept 
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before  the  minds  of  our  citizens  until  it  is  ri^iiitlv  and  tinallv 
solved. 

We  blush  with  shame  to  admit  that,  in  the  forty-six  States 
of  the  Union,  in  numbers  of  natural-born  illiterates,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  stand  at  the  top. 
We  are  entailing  on  future  generations  a  condition  which  is 
almost  a  crime,  and  which  will  rightly  make  them  look  upon 
their  forefathers  as  men  who  failed  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
solving  of  the  most  vital  problem  of  civilization. 

The  master  minds  of  the  present  are  agreed  that  now  is 
the  time  for  the  people  of  the  South  to  strike  the  decisive 
blow  for  the  betterment  of  educational  conditions;  and  they 
predict  that,  in  the  near  future,  judging  from  the  way  the 
South  has  taken  hold  of  vital  problems  in  the  past,  the  South 
will  be  in  the  throes  of  an  educational  evolution  that  will 
prove  to  be  neither  transient  nor  ephemeral.  Throughout 
the  Southland  will  resound  the  voices  of  our  educated  men 
and  women  in  their  endeavor  to  arouse  the  dormant  minds 
of  their  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  conditions  that  exist  among 
the  uneducated  people  of  our  State,  since  we  are  living  in 
an  educational  atmosphere,  where  every  person  and  every 
building  stands  for  the  training  of  the  youths  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  they  might  at  any  time  be  ready  to  serve  their  State 
with  trained  bodies  and  trained  minds.  Let  us  for  a  few 
moments  project  ourselves  into  the  great  mass  of  our  popu- 
lace and  face  the  conditions  that  confront  our  people  at  large 
in  an  educational  way.  The  questions  arise :  Why  does 
South  Carolina  have  the  lagest  number  of  illiterates  in  pro- 
portion to  her  population?  Has  she  not  at  all  times  fur- 
nished men  who  were  equal  to  any  task  that  required  sturdy 
characters  and  trained  brains?  Did  she  not  come  forward 
with  her  Calhouns,  her  Pinckneys,  and  her  Hamptons  and 
meet  the  problems  in  statecraft?    Yes,  these  men  not  only 
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met  the  problems  in  statecraft,  but  they  did  such  noble  work 
that  their  names  will  ever  adorn  the  fairest  pages  of  history. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  South  Carolina's  educational 
system  are  :  lack  of  funds,  small  salaries  for  teachers,  incom- 
petent teachers,  short  school  terms,  and  poor  attendance. 
]\Ioney  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
schools.  Wt  cannot  build  comfortable  schoolhouses,  fur- 
nish these  houses,  pay  competent  teachers,  and  keep  the 
schools  open  nine  months  in  the  year  without  a  reasonable 
amount  of  money.  What  is  South  Carolina  putting  into  her 
common  schools,  the  training  school  of  the  future  citizen- 
ship of  the  State?  In  1907,  the  State  enrolled  in  the  com- 
mon schools  314,399  pupils,  abotit  eighteen  per  cent,  of  her 
total  population.  On  these  pupils  was  spent  $1,415,724,  or 
$4.50  per  pupil.  This  $4.50  includes  the  expenditures  on 
schoolhouses,  furniture,  apparatus,  libraries,  and  teachers' 
salaries.  In  the  same  year  Virginia  spent  $11.05  and  New 
York  $47.40  per  pupil.  If  Virginia  has  found  that  it  re- 
quires $11.05  per  pupil  to  maintain  her  schools,  is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  South  Carolina  can  maintain  good 
schools  on  $4.50  per  pupil?  Is  South  Carolina  doing  her 
duty  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State? 

Local  taxation  has  heretofore  been  finuid  to  be  the  best 
means  of  increasing  the  school  fund.  It  is  ecjuitable,  it  is 
stable,  and  it  is  certain  until  a  majority  of  tlio  pcoi)le  vote 
it  off.  The  district  which  levies  a  local  tax  knows  just 
where  cverv  d(^llar  comes  from  and  just  where  every  dollar 
goes.  I  think  that  the  most  just,  c(|uital)lc  and  reasonable 
way  to  increase  our  school  fund  is  to  inaugurate  a  sensible 
and  honest  system- of  returning  our  ])roi)erty  for  taxation. 
The  habit  of  returning  a  piece  (^f  property  at  ono-fourth  its 
true  value,  then  taxing  it  at  four  mills,  instead  of  return- 
ing it  at  something  like  its  true  \ahu\  then  taxing  it  at  one 
mill  to  raise-  the  sanu'  amount  of  nionev.  is  not  only  a  cliild- 
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ish  business  practice,  but  it  is  a  training  school  in  dishon- 
esty. Were  the  real  and  personal  property  in  this  Stale  re- 
turned at  something  like  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  true  value, 
the  three  mill  school  tax  alone  would  practically  double  our 
entire  school  revenue. 

It- is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  we  offer  beggarly 
salaries  for  teaching,  we  will  obtain  incompetent  teachers. 
What  valuation  have  the  people  of  South  Carolina  put  on 
the  services  of  a  white  school  teacher?  Last  year  this  State 
paid  an  average  salary  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  dollars  to  her  school  teachers.  The  rural  schools  of  our 
State,  the  schools  in  which  all  of  us  should  be  deeply  inter- 
ested, were  last  year  kept  open  on  an  average  of  eighty-nine 
days,  less  than  one-fourth  the  year*;  and  we  are  sure  that  the 
average  attendance  was  much  less  than  eighty-nine  days. 
Think  of  the  children,  those  into  whose  hands  must  be 
entrusted  the  destiny  of  this  commonwealth,  being  prepared 
for  life  in  such  an  inadequate  manner.  The  average  value 
of  our  school  buildings  is  a  little  over  two  hundred  dollars, 
while  the  average  value  of  the  school  buildings  in  Massachu- 
setts is  over  two  thousand  dollars.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  average  salaries  of  the  hod-carriers  of  this  country 
is  nearly  twice  as  much  per  month  as  South  Carolina  pays 
her  public  school  teachers,  while  those  of  the  blacksmith 
are  three  times  and  those  of  the  bricklayers  four  times  as 
much?  Is  South  Carolina  willing  to  trust  her  children  in 
the  hands  of  such  poorly  paid  servants?  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  first  rate  teachers  on  fourth  rate  salaries.  Scores 
of  incompetent  teachers  are  in  our  school  because  of  the 
vicious  system  by  which  certificates  are  awarded  and  re- 
newed. Let  us  face  the  facts :  teachers'  certificates  are 
granted  by  the  county  board  of  education,  composed  of  the 
county  superintendent  and  two  lay  members,  app(~)inte(l  !)>• 
the  State  superintendent  upon  recommendation  of  the  county 
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superintendent.  Every  four  years  these  county  superintend- 
ents must  ask  the  people  to  vote  for  them.  These  superin- 
tendents have  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
appHcants  to  teach  school.  These  applicants  are  the  sons 
and  daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  men  who  helped 
to  elect  the  county  superintendent,  and  who.  in  many  cases, 
expect  a  return  of  favors.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  intimate 
that  any  honest  county  superintendent  \vould  violate  his 
honor  by  granting  intentionally  an  unmerited  certificate ; 
but  it  requires  no  sagacity  to  see  the  unenviable  situation 
of  the  superintendent  in  such  a  contingency.  The  super- 
intendent should  be  relieved  of  any  such  embarrassment. 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  the  granting  of  certificates 
in  the  hands  of  a  State  board,  with  well  defined  qualifica- 
tions. Then  a  teacher's  fitness  would  be  passed  upon  by  a 
board,  wholly  unembarrassed  by  local  influences. 

Even  with  insufficient  funds,  poor  schoolhouses,  short 
terms,  and  incompetent  teachers,  a  great  deal  can  be  got 
out  of  a  school  if  the  children  attend  regularly,  and  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  most  possible  out  of  it.  Plow  are 
the  white  children  of  South  Carolina  attending  the  i)ublic 
schools?  In  1007,  the  white  enrollment  in  the  pul)lic  schools 
of  this  State  was  only  144. (IDS,  while  the  average  attend- 
ance was  only  10)^>,rj04.  The  census  for  11)00  gave  Scnith 
Carolina  217,000  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty  years.  There  are  not  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
white  children  of  this  State  enrolled  in  scho(^l,  and  not  over 
forty  i)er  cent,  are  in  average  attendance.  South  Can^lina 
liad  in  1!K)0  over  15,000  white  illiterates  of  tlie  vcning  age, 
while  Michigan,  with  twice  our  population,  had  (Mily  1,100. 
How  can  we  allow  our  State  to  remain  at  the  bottom  as 
regards  the  standard  by  which  all  men  are  judged? 

AW-  rt-adily  see  tliat  tlie  task  is  a  large  one.  and  let  us 
linpc  that  the  gocid  Ci<>(l  aboxe  ma\-  gi\e  us  men  e(|ual  to  this 
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task.  It  really  matters  not  from  whence  these  men  come ; 
but  when  they  have  clone  their  noble  work,  to  their  memory 
will  be  erected  monuments  the  inscriptions  upon  which  will 
be  read  with  thanksgiving  by  those  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  the  enlightened  citizens  of  South  Carolina. 
Their  portraits  will  be  hung,  not  only  in  our  halls  of  fame 
and  memorial  chapels,  but  in  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent, 
educated,  prosperous,  ennobled,  and  grateful  citizenship, 
who,  as  they  call  the  roll  of  the  great  men  of  history,  w-ill 
place  the  names  of  those  educational  leaders  alongside  those 
of  the  grim-scarred  veterans  who  fought  for  the  honor  of 
their  county  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  account  them  heroes 
who  never  lost  faith,  who  never  flinched  or  faltered  or  failed 
in  the  face  of  the  fiercest,  most  unrelenting  foe. 

X.  E.  Byrd.  '10. 


"WHEN  RATHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWER." 

Unlike  the  chivalrous  days  of  knighthood, 
When  true  hearts  the  soldiers  bore, 
Are  the  cheerless  days  of  Rathood 
When  we  serve  king  Sophomore. 

Oft  at  night  we  lie  and  ponder, 
When  the  cares  of  day  are  done. 
On  the  times  when  we  may  wander 
Along  the  way  the  Sophs,  have  gone. 

Quickly  think  we,  June  is  coming! 
For  then  may  we  resist  their  powder. 
And  laugh  to  scorn  the  cheerless  days 
''When  Rathood  was  in  Flower."  ***** 

Sometimes  we  scarcely  leave  this  paradise 
Of  thought,  and  thinking  of  books  no  more. 
We  slumber  on  our  cots  in  peace.     ''But  why's 
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This  noise  ?    Oh,  my !  I'm  on  the  floor." 
All's  silent  on  the  hall — no  fuss 

Disturbs  the  further  peace  and  slumber. 

Then  one  retort,  What?  yes,  a  "cuss" 

Comes  loud  from  the  victim's  chamber. 
''Forty  Rats  must  pay  for  this  next  year, 

I  vow  my  head  is  broken. 

Each  one  shall  share,  say  Rat,  you  hear? 

The  paddle  will  have  you  smokin'.'' 

Thus  through  life.     The  Rats  at  Clemson 

Get  a  "storming"  every  day. 

But  only  two  more  months  of  hardships 

For  we'll  be  Sophs,  the  last  of  May. 

C.  B.  Faris. 


THE  SCHOOL-MA'AM. 

"Say  Pete,  'vyer  herd  th'  news."  asked  old  Buck  Smith, 
excitedly,  of  one  of  a  roomful  of  typical  westerners. 

"Naw — what  'tis?"  asked  the  taciturn  Pete,  as  he  spat 
accurately  in  the  box  of  sawdust  doing  duty  as  a  cuspidor, 
over  ten  feet  away. 

"Know  thet  advertisemenl  wat  th'  l)oss  put  in  ih'  paper 
fer  a  unmarried  school-teacher,  'bout  a  month  ago?" 

"Yep!" 

lie  hit  tlie  sawdust  twice,  his  interest  was  being  awak- 
ened. 

"Well,  tir  boss  gut  lots  of  answers,  an'  seein'  as  he  didn't 
wanter  make  no  mistake,  he  picked  the  likeliest  l(X>kin'  one 
in  th'  corral,  and  went  to  Colorado  Springs  ter  see  fer  bis- 
self." 

Here  he  paused — at  last,  when  sure  that  all  liie  attention 
in  the  room  was  centered  on  his  august  personage,  he  con- 
tinned. 
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"Wal,  Mike  got  a  letter  ter-day,  savin'  as  he'd  found  jus' 
th'  person  fer  th'  job.     Her  name's  Jessie  Clark,  'e  sez." 

*'Wat,"  interjected  Red  Donohue,  from  the  corner,  "wat 
in  'ell  does  any  unmarried  gal  wanler  cum  to  this  part  of 
nowhere  fer  anyhow?" 

''Dunno,"  laconically,  from  Dutchy  Swartz.  "Pay  seems 
good." 

"Ye',  I  know  thet,  but  why  didn't  she  git  a  job  sommares 
else.     This  ain't  no  kind  of  a  place  for  a  single  woman." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  was  so  obvious  that  even  the 
naturally  argumentative  Buck  did  not  attempt  a  refutation. 

"Wal,"  said  Pete — the  fact  that  Pete  was  speaking  re- 
duced the  talking  to  a  minimum,  for  he  was  their  sage,  ''I 
dunno  nuthin'  'bout  the  w^hys  and  wherefores  of  'er  comin' ; 
but  wat  I  do  know,  is  that  seein'  she  is  comin'  its  jus'  nat- 
erally  up  to  us  to  do  th'  boss  and  th'  Golden  X  proud,  and 
have  a  rousin'  ol'  reception  for  'er." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  three  enthusiastically  spon- 
taneous cheers  from  the  men.  When  they  had  subsided, 
he  bowed  gravely,  in  a  Delsartian  manner,  copied  from 
some  backwoods  orator,  and  wxnt  on. 

*'Th'  boss  ses  she'll  arrive  on  th'  stage  with  him,  day  after 
ter-morrer,  an'  if  we  hustle,  we  kin  git  up  a  rip-snorter  of  a 
barbecue,  an'  hav'  th'  band  frum  Devil's  Gulch  over  yere." 

"Good!" 

"That's  a  peach  of  er  idea!" 

"Pm  game!" 

"Let's  do  it !" 

"Count  me  in  for  a  saw-buck,"  chuckled  Handsc^me  Char- 
ley Sears,  the  first  to  whom  the  financial  side  ])resente(l 
itself,  "want  my  name  t'  bed  th'  list." 

In  this  manner  the  simple-minded,  care-free,  open-hearted 
men  sul)scribed  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  Devil's 
Gulch  l)rass  band  for  the  occasion,  and  enough  was  left  for 
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an  intended  pyrotechnic  display  that  would  dazzle  the 
school-ma'am.  The  whole  village  was  excited,  from  the 
section  boss  to  ^^'ing  Lee.  the  Chinese  cook,  who  insisted 
on — 

"Sclibee  one  dollar!  Me  have  ladly  schlool  teacher 
comme,  hav'  vellee  gloodee  time." 

The  feminine  experience  of  these  men  began  and  ended 
with  the  wives  of  the  manager,  assistant  manager  and  fore- 
man of  the  Golden  X  mine.  These  three  happy  couples, 
however,  had  been  blessed,  among  theuL  with  nineteen  hale, 
hearty  children,  ranging  in  years  from  four  to  sixteen ; 
hence,  the  services  of  a  school  teacher  had  been  very  much 
in  demand. 

At  last  one  was  coming!  Anyone  knowing  anything  of  a 
true  westerner's  unquestionably  impulsive  nature,  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  type  of  man  who  does  anything  in  a  half- 
way manner,  and  so,  in  view  of  this  fact,  one  could  easily 
see  that  the  celebration  in  honor  of  the  new  teacher  was  to 
be  no  mean  affair. 

The  day  set  for  the  lady's  advent  at  last  arrived,  bright 
and  clear;  and  brought  with  it  the  Devil's  Gulch  orchestra, 
and  the  enormous  box  of  fireworks  which  had  been  ordered 
from  the  same  metropolis. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  men  could  be  seen  making  their 
several  appearances  at  different  parts  of  the  vilhige. 
awkwardly  and  ])ain fully  self-conscious  in  their  newly  ac- 
(juired  and  intenseh'  uncomfortahk'  "hiled"  sliirts.  Their 
costumes  would  ha\e  l)een  ludicrc^us  were  it  not  for  llie 
gravitv  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  ])roud  wear- 
ers. 

Handsome  Cliark'\-  had.  in  some  utterly  incomprehensi- 
))k*  way.  obtained  an  evening  suit,  alxnil  two  sizes  too  small 
for  his  massive  frame,  and  in  this  lie  had  arraved  liimself. 
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like  some  ungainly  scarecrow,  before  an  adniirini;  and  gap- 
ing multitude  of  less  fortunate  men.  The  fact  that  con- 
ventionality forbade  the  wearing  of  an  evening  suit  fur  an 
occasion  such  as  this,  worried  the  imperturbable  Charley  not 
a  whit,  as  he  swaggered  around  the  shacks  in  his  grandest 
and  lordliest  manner. 

When  Buck  saw  him  thus  arrayed,  all  the  glory  of  his 
own  cherished  stove-pipe  hat,  patent-leather  shoes,  and 
"biled"  shirt  paled  into  insignificance  like  magic,  and,  curs- 
ing forcibly,  he,  so  to  speak,  put  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 
slunk  back  into  the  oblivion  of  his  shanty. 

The  long-looked-for  stage  was  due  at  two  o'clock,  and 
long  before  this  time  the  preparations  had  been  completed 
by  the  feverishly-anxious  men.  They  were  like  a  lot  of 
school-boys,  in  their  anticipatory  joy.  Their  horses  had 
been  extremely  hurt  and  mortified  at  their  frequent  and 
unusual  curryings,  and  their  riders,  too,  looked  out  of  place ; 
but  on  each  shining  countenance  was  a  bright  look  of  ex- 
pectancy. At  last  the  possessor  of  and  old,  batterd  ninety- 
nine-cent  telescope  announced  that  the  stage  was  in  sight. 

At  a  signal  from  Red  Donohue,  a  squad  of  the  men  under 
Dutchy  Swartz,  deployed  themselves  up  the  trail  with  tor- 
pedoes, revolvers,  fire-crackers,  bombs  and  other  daylight 
explosives.  The  Devil's  Gulch  band  stood  proudly  before 
McNab's  Clothing  and  Liquor  Emporium,  and  the  cowboys, 
on  mettlesome  mustangs,  awaited  eagerly  the  arrival  of  their 
already  much  beloved  school-ma'am. 

Then  the  stage  hove  into  view  over  the  crest  of  South 
Hill,  and  the  first  of  the  welcoming  committee  got  into 
action.  They  first  emptied  a  brace  of  revolvers  each,  then 
after  setting  off  several  packs  of  crackers  and  torpedoes, 
fell  proudly  in  line  behind  the  coach,  for  all  the  world  like 
some  old-time  knights.     The  "boss"  put  his  head  from  the 
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window,  laughing  hilariously,  and  waived  cheerfully  to 
them.  On  came  the  procession,  every  minute  adding  fresh 
troopers  to  the  cavalcade.  On  the  face  of  each  was  a  happy, 
self-satisfied  and  ill-concealed  grin.  Their  movements  were 
slow,  dignified  and  positive. 

Proudly  they  marched  toward  McXab's.  Here  the  noise 
was  redoubled — then  silence,  to  be  superseded  by  the  crown- 
ing triumph  of  the  w^hole  reception.  The  blatant  notes  of 
the  Devil's  Gulch  orchestra  were  heard,  loudly  and  labori- 
ously playing:  ''Hail!  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  as  the 
vehicle  passed  under  an  enormous  sign,  on  which  was 
painted  in  alternate  red  and  green  letters,  a  triumph  of  artis- 
tic skill,  the  words : 

"WELCOME,  TEACHER!" 

The  destination  was  reached,  and  with  a  vociferous  cheer 
the  cowboys  drew  up  in  double  ranks  around  the  coach. 
Tliree  large  grips  and  a  small,  dainty  and  intensely  feminine 
trunk  reposed  on  the  top.    The  "boss"  alighted  smiling. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  grand  thing  for  you  to  have 
done.  I  appreciate  it,  I  assure  you,  and  I  thank  you  all  for 
myself  and  for  our  teacher.  In  doing  him  honor,  you  have 
honored  and  gratified  me  beyond  all  bounds,  .\llow  me  to 
introduce  to  you  our  new  teacher!" 

As  he  concluded  his  rhetorical  outburst,  the  men  involun- 
tarily started  a  tremendous  cheer.     Louder  and  louder  it 

swelled  on  tlic  bree/.c.  when it  was  as  if  they  had 

been  suddenly  stricken  dumb.  Not  a  sound  was  heard; 
even  the  band  was  silent.  In  tlie  midst  of  a  sepulchural 
(juiet,  the  "boss"  completed  his  introduction. 

"Boys — Mister  Jesse  Clarke!" 

Buck  broke  the  silence  by  slowly,  and  gravely,  removing 
his  beloved  sto\-e-pipe  hat.  and  throwing  it  under  the  heels 
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of  his  prancing  horse.  A  look  of  supreme  disgust  over- 
spread his  face,  taking  the  place  of  the  former  good-natured 
grin.     He  clenched  both  fists — 

*'Bah!"  he  ejaculated,  with  deep  fervor,  ''Bah!" 

O.  R.  Cohen,  '11. 


MY  QUEEN.    ' 

I  love  her!     My  love  is  unbounding, 
She  fills  every  gap  in  my  life, 

Her  solace  to  me  is  astounding — 
Never  failing  to  soothe,  after  strife ; 

And  the  wiseacres  tell  me  to  drop  Her, 
''She'll  injure  you,"  all  of  them  say  ; 

But  I'll  stick  to  her,  now  and  forever, 
And,  if  forced  to,  I  gladly  will  pay. 

She  stands  by  me ;  never  refusing 
Her  comforting  aid,  when  I'm  blue, 

She's  my  father-confessor;  I  tell  her. 
Little  things  which  I'd  not  tell  to  you. 

She  soothes  me  to  sleep  when  I'm  restless, 
She's  never  too  modest,  or  coy, 

Her  unfailing,  kind  ministrations. 
Forever,  to  me,  shall  bring  joy. 

Desert  her !     My  constant  companion ! 
Who  is  with  me,  in  sickness  and  health  ; 

Desert  her !  My  nurse  and  my  doctor — 
My  source  of  unlimited  wealth ! 

When,  at  night,  she  and  I  sit  together. 
My  air-castles  seem  to  be  true ; 

I  am  happy,  quite  peaceful,  contented. 
Though  it  may  seem  peculiar  to  you. 
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To  me,  riches  have  no  attractions, 
If  I  have  to  have  them  alone ; 

Without  her,  they  never  could  give  me 
The  happiest  kind  of  a  home. 

She's  my  sweetheart,  a  damsel  so  shapely, 
Yet  shapeless ;  the  prettiest  ever  seen. 

She  has  but  one  name ;  you  may  call  her, 
My  Pipe,  my  omnipotent  Queen. 

O.  R.  Cohen,  11. 
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At  last,  we  are  upon  the  home-stretcli. 

We  shall  soon  be  called  upon  to  render  an  account  tor  the 
years  spent  at  Clemson. 

Have  they  been  spent  profitabl}'  ? 
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How  very  much  smaller  and  more  insignificant  person- 
ages we  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  school  year — than  at  its 
beginning ! 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  by  an  alumnus,  who  has  at  heart 
the  interests  of  our  college  and  of  our  student  publications, 
tliat  we  publish,  from  time  to  time,  letters  and  articles  from 

the  alumni.  We  think  that  the  sug- 
Contributions  from  gestion  is  a  capital  one.  The  publica- 
Our  Alumni.  tion  of   such  communications  would, 

necessarily,  increase  the  interest  taken 
in  our  college  magazine  by  students,  faculty,  and  alumni. 
Properly  executed,  such  a  plan  would,  to  a  certain  degree, 
be  instrumental  in  keeping  up  the  bonds  of  sympathy  be- 
tween our  graduates,  and  in  keeping  alive  their  interest  and 
loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater.  It  would  show  how  .widely 
our  paths  of  duty  separate,  how  far  our  graduates  are  scat- 
tered, how  great  a  j^art  Clemson  men  are  taking  in  all  the 
affairs  of  our  commonwealth,  how  great  is  the  work  tliat 
our  institution  is  doing  for  our  State  and  for  our  nation. 

The  college  year  is  now  so  far  gone  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  give  this  (le])artment  of  our  magazine  more  than  a  mere 
start.  In  our  last  issue,  we  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
])resent  work  from  one  of  our  alumni,  a  successful  oculist 
of  this  State:  and  in  this  issue  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
present  work  from  two  (Others.  Willi  these  articles  as  a 
starter,  we  can  only  leave  it  with  our  alumni  to  further 
(leveloj)  the  i)lan.  We  sincerely  hojK'  that  our  graduates,  as 
individuals  or  as  clubs,  will  take  enough  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter to  submit  us  articles  treating  of  the  various  phases  of 
their  life  and  work,  of  the  ])r(^gress  of  their  clubs,  together 
with  any  matter  pertaining  to  their  "experiences"  or  trav- 
els— in  sliort.  an\  matter  wliicli  tliey  deem  tit  to  carry  out 
our  i)laii.      I'*rnni  the-  maticr  aln-.-idy  subiniltt-d  us.  we  feel 
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that,  if  our  alumni  will  but  cooix^rate  with  us.  they  mav  fur- 
nish us  with  matter  both  interesting  and  instructive  This 
space  is  at  their  disposal.  Any  suitable  matter  which  they 
furnish  we  will  gladly  publish. 

Ability  in  a  person  is  a  splendid  attribute ;  but  as  the  lazy 
spring  days  come  on,  and  when  ''after  commencement" 
comes,  we  are  going  to  find  that  still  more  important  in  the 

life  of  a  man — especially  one  who  is  just 
"Stickability."      laying   the    foundations    for   the    future — 

stands  another  quality — one  wdiich,  per- 
haps, ]^lr.  Webster  failed  to  jot  down  in  his  little  book — 
''stickabilify/' 

What  is  the  use  to  have  ability,  if  we  do  not  make  use 
of  it?  What  is  the  use  of  knowing  how  to  do,  if  we  don't 
do?  We  should  observe  that  the  man  of  medium  ability 
who  keeps  pegging  away  at  his  job  meets,  finally,  with  much 
greater  success  than  does  the  man  who  knows  too  much  to 
put  it  all  into  practice !  Let's  stay  ''on  the  job,"  however 
humble  it  may  be,  whether  here  in  college  or  later  in  life; 
and  we  may  justly  expect  to  meet  with  just  what  success 
we  deserve.  Here's  "hopin'  "  that  we  may  each  "get  a  job" 
and  earn  enough  to  steer  clear  of  starvation  (and  the  surplus 
will  not  number  us  among  the  over  rich)  ;  and,  whatever 
may  befall  us,  may  none  of  us  be  "quitters."  Let's  cultivate 
"stickabilitv ;"  we'll  need  it. 


<ig^-^=:~ 


^€> 


DEPARTMNZ 


Editors: 
H.  K.  SANDERS,  '09  A.  M.  SALLEY,  ni 


Four  mag-azines  reviewed  this  month  resolve  themselves 
into  a  group,  in  Avhich  almost  every  type  of  college  maza- 
zine  is  represented.  The  (juartet  comprises  TJic  Index,  The 
JVilliani  and  Mary  Literary  Magazine,  The  Erskinian,  and 
The  Emory  and  Henry  Era.  The  names  are  arranged  to 
form  a  climax. 

An  essay  in  TJie  Index  w  ith  the  dignitied  suhjcci  of  "The 
Bible's  Influence  in  the  Making  of  America,"  consists 
simply  of  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  suhjecl.  and  an 
extensive  extract  from  a  speech  made  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. ''Bound  to  Rise  Again"  tells  us  that  the  hero 
rose,  as  most  heroes  do;  but  it  does  not  say  how  he  rose.  It 
is  perhaps  a  ])art  of  the  irony  of  fate  that  the  story  should 
end  with  the  very  sentence  that  was  in  our  mind  as  we 
finished  the  reading — "and  then  it  was  not  half  told."  The 
local  department  is  llcnu'ishing;  the  exchanges  are  gi\en  one 
page. 

The  Williiiin  and  Mar\  Literary  Ma(/a::i)ie  contains  the 
same  number  of  pages  as  The  Index,  but  presents  a  more 
artistic  appearance,  both  as  to  form  and  substance.  The 
poem,  ".\  Stream."  does  not  flow  smoothly,  as  its  name 
might   seem   to  indicate.      ()f  the   thirtv-two  words   in  one 
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verse,  thirty  are  monosyllables,  and  the  other  two  are  dis- 
syllables. In  ''Shakespeare's  Gems,"  the  commentator 
makes  note  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  great  dramatist's 
choicest  bits  are  spoken  by  minor  characters,  and  he 
strengthens  his  assertion  with  citations  from  "Julius 
Csesar."  A  story  like  ''Number  Sixteen"  is  really  worth 
while.  It  is  told  with  such  quiet  dignity,  simplicity,  and 
effectiveness,  that  we  see  promise  of  great  things  in  the 
hand  that  wrote  it.  "A  Dun"  is  a  trump.  The  exchange 
editor  seems  to  have  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it. 

The  Evskiiiian  follows  the  plan  of  serving  the  solid  viands 
first,  the  dessert  next,  and  the  nuts  and  cigars  last.  The  first 
thirty-two  pages  are  given  over  to  essay,  oratory  and  debate. 
"The  Silent  Supremacy  of  Sentiment"  seems  to  be  very 
well  written,  and  reasonably  consistent.  "Public  Con- 
science" is  a  sober  protest  against  the  indifference  of  the 
ordinary  American  citizen  to  the  violation  of  the  ballot  by 
corrupt  politicians.  "The  Prayer  of  Agur"  is  for  neither 
riches  nor  poverty,  though  certainly  not  for  socialism.  In 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  "Subsidizing  of  Merchant 
Marine,"  the  affirmative  seems  to  have  really  the  better 
argument.  The  negative  courts  a  favorable  decision  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  emotions,  rather  than  to  the  reason,  of  the 
audience,  and  by  the  assumption  of  a  confident  manner  of 
address.  The  two  editorials  are  full  and  comprehensive. 
Among  the  short  stories  and  poetry,  "The  Call  of  the  Con- 
vention" stands  in  the  foreground.  It  is  a  good  argument 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  expression.  The  other 
matter  is  about  the  average — a  little  above  it,  perhaps.  The 
Brskinian  is  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eyes. 

The  Bmory  and  Henry  Bra  is  the  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  of  the  quartet.  It  is  possible  that  its  modest  size  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  it  fairly  bubbles  over  witli  life. 
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''The  Garden  of  Irani"  is  a  poem  of  some  pretensions,  and 
though  it  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  poetry  of  Poe,  it 
lacks  the  musical  quality  of  the  poems  of  that  much-abused 
genius.  Following  the  poem  is  a  study  of  "The  Character 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  wherein  we  are  shown  that  those  Avho 
knew  Poe  best  found  much  more  in  his  life  to  praise  than 
they  found  to  condemn.  Poe  was  more  a  victim  of  binh. 
circumstance  and  environment,  than  a  wilfully  perverse 
voluptuary.  "The  College  Man  and  the  College  Widow" 
introduces  a  type  of  modern  woman,  with  which  few  col- 
leges, fortunately,  are  acquainted — the  society  grafler. 
Neither  poetic  justice  nor  real  justice  is  satisfied  in  the 
story;  but  it  is  none  the  less  horribly  near  to  the  real.  "The 
Coward"  is  a  story  of  the  South  African  veldt.  We  could 
almost  experience  the  heat-dizziness  and  feel  the  glare  in 
our  eyes  as  we  read.  We  feci  the  effects  of  the  surroundings 
in  the  hero's  actions  and  words.  There  are  two  good  edito- 
rials on  timely  topics;  a  little  more  than  a  page  is  allowed 
the  exchanges;  the  poetry  is  not  remarkable. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  The  Collcijuui  from  Clinton  Col- 
lege. This  is  the  first  copy  that  we  have  received  from 
them,  and  as  a  whole,  we  think  it  a  good  representatixe  of 
their  college.  "Courage"  is  an  essay  containing  some  en- 
no])ling  sentiments. 

We  enjoved  rt-achng  the  sonnets  in  The  Mdimtaiiieer.  .Ml. 
Si.  Mary's  College,  and  especially  the  style  i)i  "The  Poetry 
of  George  Crabbe."  This  magazine  has  always  been  one 
of  our  leading  exchanges,  full  of  charming  style  and  i:^iUH\ 
material.  Tlie  exchange  editor  seems  to  know  what  liis 
duty  is. 

While  "A  Model  j,o\-e  Letter"  would  not  be  sanctioned 
altogether  b\-  the  highest  literary  circles,  yet  we  thank  the 
(tray  Jacket  for  giving  us  some  fun. 
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The  Red  and  White  for  February  contains  sonic  good 
readable  matter.  Of  tbe  solid  material,  we  enjoyed  "My 
Idea  of  Socialism"  the  best. 

The  Isaqueena  contains  some  very  interesting  matter  this 
month,  especially  the  historical  sketches  about  Washington'^ 
life  and  ]\Iount  Vernon. 

The  Carolinian  for  February  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
celebration  of  Poe's  centennial.  Each  one  of  the  pieces  is 
well  written. 

The  H  oil  ins  Quarterly  is  the  best  exchange  on  our  table 
this  month.  It  opens  with  a  beautiful  poem,  "The  Wind 
Song."  Among  the  solid  matter,  "Rudyard  Kipling,  the 
Poet,"  stands  second  to  none.  It  is  a  strong  magazine  and 
shows  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  student  body  from  the 
material  it  contains. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  our  usual  exchanges. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Marry  not  for  riches. 

They  vanish  in  an  hour  ; 
Marry  not  for  beauty, 

'Tis  but  a  fading  flower ; 
Marry  not  if  very  old, 

Likewise   if  too   young; 
Marry  not  a  coquette,  or 

You're  apt  to  be  stung; 
Marry  not  one  too  short. 

Neither  one  too  tall — 
And  if  you're  happy  single, 

Marrv  not  at  all. 
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Ambition. 

I  ain't  decided  what  I'll  be. 

It's  sortie  hard  to  tell. 
Sometimes  I  think  I'll  go  to  sea 

An'  try  the  sea  a  spell. 
Sometimes  I  think  I'll  take  an*  try 

My  chances  on  the  Ian', 
Rut  anyhow  I  aim  to  be 

A  mighty  turble  man. 

Xo ;  Susie  w  ould  n'  kiss  me 

When  we  played  the  game  o'  pawn. 
An'  Billy  laughed  at  my  bow  legs 

An'  as  to  try  'em  on. 
An'  Jim  sayed  I  was  sunburnt 

Jis  like  a  Croatan. 
They'll  hate  this  when  I  git  to  be 

A  mighty  turble  man. 

They'll  come  into  my  palace. 

I'll  be  dressed  up  in  silk. 
They'll  say,  we  are  pore  an'  hungry,  sir. 

An'   want   some   buttermilk. 
I'll  give  'em  wine  and  honey. 

An'  then  I'll  rise  and  stan' 
An'  sav.  'Twas  me  \(>u  tho'wed  off  on, 

A  mighty  turble  man. 

They'll  whimper  then,  you  bet  they  will. 

An'  wish  that  they  was  dead. 
An'  when  tliey  git  down  on  their  knees, 

Kak   kneelin'  at    xore  bed. 
An'  beg  me  not  to  kill  'em.  then 

I'll  ketch  'em  ])y  the  han' 
An'  say,  Don't  ever  laugh  no  more 

At   a  siiinbnriit .   bow   leg  man!        — SrJcctcd. 
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A  Chemical  Romance. 

Said  Atom  unto  ^lolly  Cule, 

"Will  you  unite  with  me?" 
But  Molly  Cule  did  cjuick  retort : 

"There's  our  affinity." 

Under  electric  light  plant's  shade 
Poor  Atom  hoped  he'd  meet  her, 

But  she  eloped  with  a  villain  base. 

And  now  his  name's  Salt  petre.  — Ex. 


Teacher — "What  is  your  name?" 

Kid  1— "Jule." 

Teacher — "Your  should  say  JuHus." 

Teacher  (to  next  boy) — "What  is  your  name?" 

Kid  2  (promptly)— "Billions,  sir!" 


"You  are  the  light  of  my  heart,"  said  Fanny, 
As  she  softly  kissed  him  good-night, 

Then  came  a  voice  from  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
"Fanny!  put  out  the  light." 


If  I  wuz  a  joke-machine 
I'd  make  such  awful  stacks 

That  everybody'd  laugh  and  laugh, 
An  fall  upon  their  backs. 


Rat,  while  sick — "Say,  Doc,  don't  you  think  a  warmer 
climate  would  be  better  for  me? 

Doc — "That's  what  I'm  trying  to  keep  you  from." — B.r. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL,  no 


Notes. 

Air.  l're\()St  and  Mr.  Johnson  all  ended  llie  conference  al 
Charlotte. 

l*resident  and  Mrs.  Mell  are  enleriainins.;  ihe  liihle  classes 
every  Tnesday  evening.  This  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
students,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  the\'  can  n(^t  know  more 
()\  the  faculty  in  their  homes. 

A  great  many  of  the  leaders  ha\e  in  the  past  few  weeks 
liad  "hoxes"  from  home  for  tlieir  classes,  or  had  a  s])read 
otherwise. 

With  the  arri\al  of  tiie  students  entering  at  the  third 
lerm.  we  should  liave  at  least  thirty  more  men  in  Bihle  stud\ . 

The  mission  classes  are  larger  than  they  ha\e  e\er  heen 
hefore.      It  is  surprising  li>  find  so  many  interested. 

{'reparations  ha\e  already  hegun  for  the  Asliville  Confer- 
ence delegation.  A  special  issue  of  the  "Tiger"  will  he 
gotten  out  for  that  purjjose.  and  othtr  ad\  ertisemt'uts  made. 
The  numher  set    for  tliis  \i'ar   fri»m  Clemson  is  tliii-txdue. 
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This  is  the  largest  ever  planned;  but  this  is  a  vear  of  great 
things  for  the  association. 

Xow  is  the  time  of  all  times  when  the  boys  will  want  to 
let  their  work  drop.  The  leaders  must  be  ingenious  enough 
to  keep  the  students  to  their  standard.  Keep  up  your  inter- 
est in  all  lines. 

The  tennis  team  will  go  to  the  State  meet  in  a  few  weeks. 
There  is  great  rivalry,  and  at  present  the  representatives  are 
not  known. 


Officers  and  Committee  Chairmen. 

Below  is  given  a  list  of  the  officers  for  this  next  year,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committees  appointed  by  President 
Byrd : 

President — X.  E.  Byrd, 

V'ice-President — W.  J.  Marshall. 

Treasurer — C.  F.  Inman. 

Secretary — Altman. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Bible  Study — L.  \\  .  Summers. 
Prayer  Meeting — W.  D.  Barnette. 
Religious  ^Meetings — H.  S.  Johnson. 
^Missionary — T.  D.  W^illiams. 
Athletics — W.  P.  White. 
Advertising — C.  P.  Roberts. 
Social — \\'.  A.  Barnette. 
^Membershij:) — S.  O.  Kelly. 


Installation  of  the  New  Officers. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  third  term,  the  officers  of  the 
association  for  next  year  take  up  their  duties.  This  plan 
was  adopted  last  year,  so  that  the  old  officers  might  help 
the  new  ones  to  get  the  work  fully  in  charge. 
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The  new  president,  ^Ir.  Byrd,  conducted  his  lirst  meeting 
on  the  14th  of  ]\Iarch.  This  was  an  open  meeting,  and 
many  members  of  the  facuhy  and  friends  on  the  hill  were 
present. 

Dr.  Calhoun  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture,  illustrated 
by  views  of  the  Holy  Land.  Dr.  Calhoun  was  assisted  with 
the  pictures  by  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Kelly,  of  the  association. 
This  is  the  first  illustrated  lecture  given  this  year,  and  the 
attendance  showed  the  interest  taken  in  it.  Although  it  was 
(juite  an  undertaking  for  Dr.  Calhoun,  we  trust  he  will  en- 
tertain us  again  with  another  lecture. 


Spring  Business  Meeting. 

On  the  7'th  of  March  the  association  had  its  regular 
business  meeting.  Reports  from  all  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees were  received  and  accepted. 

Mr.  Summers'  report  on  membership  was  rather  encour- 
aging.    There  are  now  .*]00  members  of  the  association. 

Tlie  chairman  of  the  religious  meetings  made  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"The  total  attendance  at  the  regular  Siniday  evening 
meetings,  beginning  September  i:^  1908,  to  March  7,  lt)Oi), 
is  4,700.  The  maximum  attendance  was  T):?.') ;  the  minimum 
was  r)<i.  The  average  attendance  f<^r  any  one  meeting  was 
101.  We  had  two  sj)ecial  meetings — one  conducted  by  Mr. 
Mercer,  ihe  other  by  Mr.  Weather  ford.  The  average  at- 
tendance at  these  meetings  was  500."  Mr.  l*al(l\\  in's  rcpcui 
was  one  of  the  best  and  fullest  given. 

The  main  feature  of  Mr.  Clark's  reiK)rt  on  Bible  Study 
leaders  was  tliat  there  are  forty-one  leaders  exclusi\e  of 
Mission  Study  leaders. 

Mr.  Johnson's  report  on  i)rayer  meeting  was  mainly  of 
llu-  work  that  has  bt-en  done;  no  statistics  had  been  made 
« <\   \]\v  attfiidance. 
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The  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee  showed  that  the\- 
had  not  been  idle.  Mr.  Pitts  reported  that  $80  worth  of 
furniture  had  been  bought,  two  new  tennis  courts  made,  one 
basketball  court,  and  100  song  books  bought. 

Unfortunately  the  chairman  of  the  ]\Iissionary  Committee 
was  absent. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Simpson  on  Bible  Study  is  as  follows : 
Total  number  signed  up  for  study,  425 ;  total  number  in 
classes,  375;  average  actual  attendance,  315. 

The  treasurer,  ]\Ir.  Rivers,  made  a  minute  report,  and 
showed  the  association  to  be  solid  in  financial  matters. 

Last  came  the  president's  report.  Mr.  Pridmore  gave  a 
general  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  past 
year.  He  closed  his  speech  by  urging  every  man  to  work 
for  the  association. 

As  a  whole,  the  Y.  ]\I.  C.  A.  has  made  good  progress, 
and  the  officers  are  to  be  congratulated.  The  general  sec- 
retary, ]\lr.  Prevost,  especially  deserves  credit  for  his  un- 
ceasing energ\^  and  work  for  the  association  We  were 
late  in  securing  a  secretary,  and  this  has  thrown  us  back 
somewhat.  Next  year,  with  the  plans  being  made,  and  the 
secretary  present  at  the  opening  of  school,  the  association 
should  reach  the  place  it  should  hold  in  the  South. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 


Clemson  Agricultural  College— F.  H.  Mell,  President;  P.   H.  E.  Sloan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station — J.  N.  Harper,  Director;  J.  N.  Hook, 

Secretary. 
Clenuson  College  Chronicle— G.  W.  Keitt,  Editor-in-Chief;  L.  P.  Byars, 

Business  Manager. 
Calhoun   Literary   Society — J.    C.    Pridmore,  President;  C.  Innman,  Sec- 
retary. 

Columbia    Literary    Society — A.    L.    Harris,   President,    H.    S.   Johnson, 

Secretary. 
Palmetto    Literary    Society — E.    H.    Shuler,    President;     S.     E.     Evans, 

Secretary. 
The   Clemson   College   Annual  of  1909 — G.   W.    Keitt,   Editor-in-Chief; 

T.  B.  Reeves,  Business  Manager. 
Clemson  College  Sunday  School — Thomas  W.  Keitt,  Superintendent;  N. 

E.  Byrd,  Secretary. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — J,  C.   Pridmore,   President;   W.  J. 

Marshall,  Secretary. 
Clemson    College    Biological    Club — C.    N.    Shattuck,    President;    A.    F. 

Conradi,  Secretary. 
Clemson  College  Science  Club — S.   B.   Earle,   President;   D.   H.   Henry, 

Secretary. 
Athletic  Association — W.  M.  Riggs,  President;  J.  W.  Gantt,  Secretary. 
Football  Association — S.  Coles,  Captain  Team  'OS-'OO;  ,  Manager. 

Track   Ttearn — V.   Fleming,  Captain;   J.   C.    Pridmore,    Manager. 
Clemson  College  Qlee  Club — W.  M.  Riggs,  President 
Cotillion  Club — J.  D.  Graham,  President;  H.  L.  Rivers,  Secretary. 
Qerman  Club — S.  Coles,  President;  W.  Allen,  Secretary. 
Baseball  Association —  ,  Manager;  ,  Captain. 

The    Tiger— O.    M.    Clark,    Editor-in-Chief;    T.    B.    Reeves,    Business 

Manager. 
Alumni  Association — I).    H.    Henry,   President,  Clemson   College,  S.  C; 

A.  li.  Bryan,  Se<*retary,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


JACOB  REED'S  SONS 

1424-1426  Chestnut  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Uniform  Manufacturers  for  Officers  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  Students  of  Military  Schools  and  Colleges. 

We  are  the  oldest  Uniform  Makers  in  the  United  States,  the 
house  being  founded  in  1824  by  Jacob  Reed.  All  our  uniforms  are 
made  in  sanitary  workrooms  on  our  own  premises,  and  are  ideal  in 
design,  tailoring  and  fitting  quality. 

The  entire  Corps  of  Midshipmen  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  and  students  of  a  majority  of  the  leading  Military  Schools 
and  Colleges  in  the  United  States  wear 

Reed's  Uniforms 
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THE   VIGIL   OF   RIZPAH. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  great 
Civil  War  was  fought  for  State 
Sovereignty,  and  that  we  of  the 
South   might    retain   slavery.     The 
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retention  of  slavery  was  a  mere  incident.  Underlying  this, 
was  the  fear  that,  once  free,  this  black  pall  would  engiilf 
us, — would  blot  out  our  civilization — our  very  existence. 
The  enactment  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments was  a  swift  answer  to  this  prophetic  fear.  The 
South,  overpowered  by  numbers,  had  surrendered ;  with  fire 
and  sword,  her  desolation  was  made  complete — "Sorrow 
was  sitting  in  black  at  every  Southern  fireside."  ''There 
was  a  voice  heard  in  Ramah, — Rachel,  weeping  for  her  sons, 
for  they  w^ere  not," — and  this  was  the  time  when  the  victori- 
ous North  enacted  these  amendments.  The  South  had  no 
voice  or  vote  in  this  sweeping  legislation  which  concerned 
her  so  vitally. 

The  day  has  come  when  we  must  demand  the  repeal  of  the 
Fifteenth,  and  the  modification  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments. When  we  make  this  demand,  we  are  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  modern  Gentiles.  Stripping  the  flimsy  gew- 
gaws from  their  so-called  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
exposing  to  them,  the  horrid,  grinning  skeleton  of  a  preju- 
dice against  their  own  race.  A  slow  creeping, — ever  en- 
croaching death, — planned  for,  yea,  prayed  for,  by  their 
high  priests,  their  poets,  their  philosophers.  This  living- 
death,  they  have  hoped  to  consign  to  us,  is  social  equality  of 
the  races,  the  logical  sequence  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments!  We,  of  the  South,  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  eternal  ages, — the  battle  which  the  Aryan  race 
has  fought  since  the  dawn  of  time,  for  the  unsullied  purity  of 
its  blood.  The  name  (Aryan),  itself,  proves  this,  whethcr 
it  is  dcri\'ed  from  a  root  wliich  signifies  "the  best,"  or  one 
which  means  "to  plow."  Either  derivation  stamps  our  an- 
cestors, the  superiors  of  the  nomadic  tribes  surrounding 
them,  and  tlirough  which  onr  mighty  race  passed,  pure  in 
blood  and  cliaractcristics, — the  master-minds  of  the  down- 
coming  centuries ! 
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Today,  the  South  is  the  cynosure  of  the  civihzcd  world, 
which  watches  with  cold,  neutral  eyes  the  momentous  struj^- 
gle — ever  waiting  to  side  with  the  victor,  ever  waiting  to  cry 
with  down  turned  thumbs,  "V?e  Victis !" — ''Woe  to  the  van- 
quished !" — if  the  proud  Anglo-Saxon,  noblest  off-shoot  of 
the  Aryan,  shall  acknowledge  the  Ethiopian  his  equal. 

Self-preservation  of  the  individual,  of  the  family,  of  the 
nation,  is  the  primal  law.  This  principle  rises  triumphant 
over  every  obstacle,  and  is  the  very  corner-stone,  the  very 
essence,  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy. 

When  we  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  we  ask 
for  simple  justice, — we  seek  our  common  rights.  Race 
pride  is  back  of  this  demand, — not  race  prejudice.  A  pas- 
sionate race  pride,  that  reaches  to  and  beyond  life  and  death, 
and  to  the  judgment  to  come! 

If,  as  the  Constitution  declares,  "all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal,"  then,  surely  the  Ethiopian  hath  not  proved  him- 
self worthy  of  his  noble  birthright.  Left  to  himself,  in  his 
native  African  wilds,  he  is  a  savage — a  cannibal — and 
amounts  to  naught  in  the  forces  which  uplift  the  world,  un- 
less controlled  and  protected  from  himself  by  some  superior 
race.  Then  his  patience,  his  docility,  his  iron  muscle,  his 
care-free,  happy  disposition  are  giant  factors  in  the  world's 
progress.  Just  so  wth  the  mighty  electric  current.  Guided 
by  the  hand  of  man,  electricity  is  the  wonder  and  blessing  of 
the  twentieth  century;  yet,  what  havoc  it  can  play,  if  once  it 
is  lost  control  of. 

The  race  riots,  in  California,  and  more  recently,  that  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  the  home  of  the  great  Emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  have  opened  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the 
North  to  the  real  atrocity  of  the  situation.  ''Things  seen 
are  mightier  than  things  heard;"  so,  when  our  countrymen 
in  California  saw  their  little  ones  going  to  school  and  asso- 
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elating  daily  with  yellow  races  from  over  seas,  they  were  at 
first  vaguely  uneasy,  at  intervals, — then  anxious — then  un- 
happy. They  saw  their  children  changing  before  their  very 
eyes, — deteriorating  slowly,  but  surely, — losing,  impercepti- 
bly, yet  certainly,  their  belief  in  God,  their  love  of  truth, — 
that  strain  of  the  divine  afflatus,  which  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  That  one  quality  which  makes 
him  the  king  of  all  the  races.  They  murmured  to  them- 
selves, then  mothers  and  fathers,  with  the  electric  eye  of  love, 
communed  without  words,  yet  soul  to  soul,  of  their  cruel 
dread.  Then  neighbor  told  to  neighbor,  in  whispers,  their 
gnawing  anxiety.  There  were  sighs  and  bitter  groans,  for 
the  Anglo-Saxon  respects  the  law, — then  to  his  Creator,  the 
All-Father,  his  despairing  cry  went  up.  All  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate,  there  seemed  to  echo 
hoarsely  the  cry,  "Who  hath  drugged  my  child's  cup?" 
"Who  hath  poisoned  my  boy's  bread  ?"  Then  came  the  roar 
and  the  howl  of  the  mob!  Fathers,  frenzied  in  picturing 
their  children's  future, — mothers,  hollow-eyed  and  wild  with 
the  fears  of  that  future,  also.  The  blood  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  on  fire!  He  was  fighting  his  world-old  battle! 
The  sword  of  that  divine  race-pride  had  ])ierced  through 
matter  into  spirit !  The  great  heart  of  the  South,  where  this 
same  struggle  has  been  going  on  in  many  phases  for  forty 
years,  went  out  in  swift  sympathy  to  California's  cry  of 
mortal  agony,  "Down  with  the  Yellow  Peril.  Give  us  sepa- 
rate schools !" 

The  authorities  at  Washington  talked  of  treaties,  and  of 
the  foreigners'  rights.  There  were  special  commissioners 
appointed  to  investigate  matters  upon  the  spot!  There  were 
rumors,  and  still  other  rumors,  of  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with 
the  blind  perversity  of  the  Northern  half  c^f  his  nature,  talked 
of  bcaulifnl  theories,  trying  to  ignore  galling  conditions. 
What  was  the  outcome?      Separate  schools  were  established, 
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and  in  the  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  vin- 
dicated ! 

Our  individual  life,  our  national  destiny,  our  very  exist- 
ence upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  bound  up  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  sword  which  cuts  this  Gordian  Knot  is  now, 
and  ever  will  be,  white  supremacy. 

Men,  comrades,  brethren,  all,  shall  we  surrender  our  birth- 
right? Shall  we  supinely  stand  and  see  this  priceless  herit- 
age, race  purity,  endangered?  Nay!  Never!  While  the 
red  blood  courses  in  our  veins !  Shall  we,  the  sons  of  God, 
made  in  His  image,  for  the  sake  of  a  shameless  peace,  betray 
the  trust  that  our  Creator  hath  intrusted  in  us,  since,  in  that 
dim  and  distant  past,  our  race  started  upon  its  westward 
march,  from  the  heart  of  India,  building  empires,  founding 
kingdoms,  conquering  and  to  conquer? 

The  great  battles  of  the  world  have  been  fought  upon  one 
pretext  or  another.  But  if  one  will  delve  down  to  rock- 
bottom  facts,  the  question  of  race  supremacy  will  be  found  to 
have  been  the  cause. 

The  fate  of  all  Christendom  hung  in  the  balance,  when 
Charles  Martel  met  the  Saracens  and  defeated  them  at  the 
Battle  of  Tours.  This  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  battles  in  the  world's  history,  from  the  fact  that 
ii  was  a  triumph  of  the  Christian  Celt  over  his  race  inferior, 
the  Moslem  Saracen!  Even  the  Crusades  were  an  heroic 
phase  of  the  never-ending  struggle  for  race  supremacy ;  for 
the  Moslem  against  the  Christian  was  the  Turanian  against 
the  Aryan. 

When  the  Spaniard,  with  all  the  prestige  which  Columbus 
had  bestowed  upon  his  nation,  settled  upon  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico,  he  and  the  native  eventually  amal- 
gamated. For  proof  of  this  assertion,  witness  the  peoples  of 
these  countries.  Races  inferior  in  various  ways  to  both 
original    stocks — peons,    copper-colored     serfs,     living    in 
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squalor  and  indigence,  this,  too,  in  the  grandest  country  ever 
given  to  man. 

Xot  so  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  When  the  English  colo- 
nies settled  in  America,  hoping  here  to  find  a  home  where 
they  could  worship  God  according  to  their  convictions,  they 
were  compelled  to  fight  for  their  very  existence,  against  the 
red  men,  who,  refusing  to  live  in  peace,  and  be  ruled  by  the 
superior  race,  chose  rather  to  be  annihilated  or  driven  west- 
ward, where  today,  after  centuries  of  opportunity,  he  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  white  man's  government  for 
rations. 

If  the  kings  of  England,  before  the  Revolution,  had  tried 
to  declare  the  Indian  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  the  said  Revolu- 
tion would  have  been  precipitated  a  full  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

With  these  stern  colonists,  the  idea  of  assimilating  the  red 
race  would  then  have  been,  as  it  is  now  with  their  descend- 
ants, equivalent  to  sacrilege.  Race  purity  is  more  a  national 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  than  even  race  suprem- 
acy. 

For  a  time,  the  South,  and  our  Carolina  especially,  was 
forced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
black  man.  That  great  underlying  principle  of  our  race, 
respect  for  law  and  order,  rendered  this  submission  possible, 
but  in  that  splendid  year,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
was  witnessed  a  glorious  reversal  of  that  most  colossal  crime 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  namely,  tlie  bestowal  of  the  ballot 
upon  newly  freed  slaves. 

Had  the  national  government  at  the  close  oi  the  Civil  War 
confiscated  every  dollar  of  Southern  proi)erty  as  Congress 
was  urged  to  do  by  Northern  representatives,  thus  reducing 
our  people  to  l)eggary,  this  hard  fate  would  have  been  met 
with  a  glrx^my  but  silent  defiance,  for  the  reason,  perhaps, 
of  the  aforesaid  bayonets  and  overpowering  numbers;  but  if 
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the  North,  g'one  mad  upon  the  rig-hts  and  imaginary  virtues 
of  the  negro,  had  advocated,  or  endeavored  to  legislate,  or,  in 
short,  to  force,  assimilation  of  the  races,  then  would  that 
thrilling  story,  enacted  by  the  yellow  Tiber,  have  been  re- 
peated— as  fathers,  sons,  brothers,  lovers,  would  have  acted 
as  did  Virginius  when  he  stabbed  to  the  heart  the  pure  and 
beautiful  Virginia,  saying,  tenderly,  ''Dear  little  daughter, 
there  is  no  other  way  to  save  you !" 

I  repeat,  we  must  demand  of  the  North,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  race  pride,  the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
day  of  the  subterfuge  and  filibustering,  of  educational  re- 
quirement, and  State  legislation,  is  passed.  Our  national 
government  withheld  for  a  time  the  franchise  from  the  Fili- 
pinos, who  for  four  hundred  years  had  basked  in  the  sun  of 
Spanish  civilization.  We  of  the  South  could,  with  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  prove  that  the  negro  has 
shown  to  the  world  that  he  is  incapable  of  self-government; 
citing  as  proof  the  reign  of  riotous  plunder  he  inaugurated 
in  the  South  just  after  the  Civil  War. 

We  could  establish  to  the  world  his  other  failures;  only 
that  we  are  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  early  Christians, 
in  that  the  lives  of  the  pagan  surrounding  them  were  so 
utterly  depraved,  that  the  Christians  would  not,  for  their 
own  sakes,  write  or  speak  of  the  depths  of  depravity  to  which 
the  pagan  world  was  accustomed.  This  is  today  one  phase 
of  the  white  man's  burden. 

Fortunately  for  the  South,  however,  we  are  as  dogged 
believers  in  our  own  powers  and  privileges  as  the  sentimen- 
tal North  has  been  in  those  of  the  idealized  negro,  and  by  our 
own  saving  common  sense,  we  have  kept  the  country  whole- 
somely jealous  of  the  pretensions  of  our  black  neighbor. 
And,  now,  California  and  Illinois,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
realize,  with  remorseful  horror,  that  the  same  bitter  draught 
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has  been  placed  to  their  Hps.  "A  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind !" 

For  years  the  irritation  in  California  was  confined  to  labor 
questions  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  white  man  resented 
being  superseded  by  the  alien  yellow  races.  But,  in  its  last 
phase,  the  conflict  was  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  were  being  treated  as  social  equals  in 
the  public  schools.  The  same  saving  common  sense  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  caused  him  to  look  the  issue  squarely  in  the 
face,  and  to  realize  that  social  equality  means  surely  race 
amalgamation.  Then  and  there  he  demanded  his  birth- 
right, and  the  separate  schools  were  established  by  the  gov- 
ernment ! 

The  desolation  of  war  left  the  South  prostrate  upon  the 
Rock  of  Sorrow,  like  unto  Rizpah  of  old,  weeping  for  her 
slain  sons,  while  guarding  the  bones  of  her  sacred  dead. 
Through  storm  and  stress,  through  heat  and  cold,  by  night 
the  beacon  fire  kindled  by  Rizpah's  hands  affrights  the 
screaming  jackal  from  his  prey.  By  day  with  wild  shriek 
and  waving  arms,  with  cries  of  love  to  her  dead,  the  seven 
sons  of  illfated  King  Saul,  with  wild  prayers  to  heaven,  she 
beats  away  the  ever  circling  hungiy  vultures.  From  early 
harvest  time  till  the  chill  winter,  rains  beat  u^xmi  her  devoted 
head,  this  widow  of  King  Saul,  regal  Rizpah,  kc])t  her  sacred 
vigil.  All  Israel  is  touched  by  her  heroic  fortitude,  and 
some  daring  soul  tells  it  to  King  Daxid's  counsellors.  They, 
in  turn,  relate  to  the  king  how  this  brave  woman  has  faced 
cold  and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  prowling  wild  beast  and 
circling  vulture,  to  protect  the  bodies  of  her  sons.  i)rinces  in 
Israel,  from  desecration.  The  remorseful  memory  of  the 
king  begins  to  stir,  and  he  orders  the  bodies  of  King  i^anl 
and  his  beloved  friend,  Jonathan,  with  those  of  the  seven 
princes,  to  be  interred  as  befitted  their  rank. 
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The  South  today,  keeps  a  high  and  holy  vii^nl  over  her 
rights,  her  traditions,  her  splendid  past,  her  radiant  future ! 
The  beasts  of  prey,  the  circling  vultures,  are  ever  present  in 
the  race  question,  the  race  problem.  Like  Rizpah  of  old,  the 
South  is  bound  by  custom  and  convention,  and  cannot  solve 
this  problem  at  once !  For  weary  days,  weeks,  and  months, 
all  Israel  seemed  deaf  to  the  unparalleled  devotion  of  Riz- 
pah's  lonely  vigil.  Yet  all  Israel  secretly  sympathized  with 
her,  and  this  floodtide  of  feeling  rose  over  all  barriers,  effac- 
ing all  fear  of  the  royal  displeasure,  causing  this  heroic 
mother's  devotion  to  be  known  in  the  throne-room  of  the 
king.  Just  so  it  is  with  the  South  today !  Her  only  safety 
is  in  the  modification  of  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment!  The  great  heart  of  the  North  is 
with  us !  Her  politicians  and  agitators  may  for  a  time  pre- 
vent this  measure ;  but  I  repeat,  our  great  Xorthern  brethren 
will  stand  by  us  in  the  struggle  to  maintain  our  race  su- 
premacy. "Blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  may  be  a  homely 
proverb,  as  old  as  the  hills ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  true  as 
the  everlasting  hills ! 

This  is  the  white  man's  country !  The  Creator  meant  it 
to  be  so !  And  by  ''the  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  we  demand 
the  modified  repeal  of  these  amendments,  hastily  made  a  law, 
with  no  forethought  of  the  future ;  for  we  young  men  of  the 
South  have  ''beheld  a  vision,  even  a  heavenly  vision,  and  we 
have  set  out  hearts  to  be  obedient  to  this  vision." 

H.  W.  Cromer. 


THE   RIVER. 

Whence  comest  thou,  oh  river? 

Thou,  so  w^ide  and  long,  wending 
Thy  way  in  nature's  fields. 

In  varied  scenes?     Thou  never  ending! 
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And  what  art  thou,  oh  river? 

As  past  us  in  thy  course  thou'rt  steering 
Into  our  vision  'round  one  bend, 
'    And  'round  another  disappearing. 
Art  thou  some  speechless  hving  being ! 

FeeHng,  thinking,  hearing,  seeing? 
And  yet  denied  the  power  to  tell 

To  us  that  which  you  know  so  well  ? 
For  in  thy  travels,  mutish  river, — 

Travels  going  on  forever, — 
W'hat  countless  things  thou  must  have  seen, 

Which  thy  dumb  lips  will  never  say! — 
Those  things  we'll  never  know ;  and, 

Thou,  all-wise,  but  silent,  go  thy  way. 

Whence  goest  thou,  oh  river? 

In  thy  course  across  the  earth  ? 
Do  waters  live — and,  living,  die. 

And  in  thy  source  have  a  rebirth  ? 

O.  R.  CoiiKx,  1911, 


••LOCHINVAR." 

Julia  turned  toward  her  aunl,  with  her  pretty  forehead 
creased  into  many  becoming  wrinkles,  "Aunty,  how  in  the 
world  are  we  ever  going  to  get  aboard  the  yatalic  al  the 
unearthly  hour  of  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning?" 

"I've  been  thinking  of  that  myself,  dearie."  rc])Hc(l  her 
aunl.  "I  sui)pose  lulna  will  have  the  dinghy  near  the  land- 
ing to  carry  us  out.  and  she  expressly  told  me  not  to  wake 
them,  but  to  go  right  into  our  stateroom — let's  see — it's — a — 
number  forty-seven." 

"I  I'm,"  with  a  becoming  shrug  to  twt)  bewitching  should- 
ers, "'Sposc  no  one  meets  us?" 
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*'Siii)pose!"  relurncd  her  aunl,  briis(|iK'l\'.  "Julia,  xou'rc 
always  supposing.  Of  course  there'll  l)e  some  one  to  meet 
us.     Edna  will  see  to  all  of  that." 

"I  hope  so,"  sighed  the  tired  girl,  abstractedly,  and  she 
turned  to  gaze  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  without  the 
car  windows. 

Julia  Dayton  and  her  maiden  aunt  were  to  be  two  of  the 
guests  of  a  New  York  lady,  who  was  carrying  a  sort  of  a 
house  party  on  a  yachting  trip  to  the  Bermuda  Islands.  As 
this  was  the  first  time  they  had  experienced  yachting  sensa- 
tions, they  both,  and  especially  the  younger  Miss  Dayton, 
were  much  excited  and  nervously  afraid  that  something 
might  go  wrong.  They  had  left  their  Poughkeepsie  home 
that  evening; but,  owing  to  a  freight  wreck,  had  been  delayed 
until  they  figured  that  they  would  not  reach  the  yatcht  until 
the  'Svee  sma'  hours"  of  the  morning.  They  were  not  far 
w^rong  in  their  calculations,  for,  at  a  little  after  one,  they 
reached  the  Grand  Central  Depot,  and,  hiring  a  hackman 
to  carry  their  steamer  trunks  to  their  destination,  they  en- 
tered another  cab  and  drove  happily  off. 

The  battery  was  reached,  with  the  trunks  following,  the 
cabbies  paid  and  dismissed,  when,  to  their  horror,  no  waiting 
sailor  from  the  yacht  could  be  found.  They  were  speechless 
with  dismay,  and  at  last,  in  desperation,  they  hailed  a  pass- 
ing fisherman  in  his  skiff.  In  answer  to  their  timid  call  he 
came  to  them,  and  they  could  see  by  his  first  words  that 
he  had  been  dallying  with  that  which  ''stingeth  like  a  ser- 
pent and  biteth  like  an  adder"  a  trifle  freely.  He  was  their 
only  hope,  however,  and  they  decided  to  secure  his  services, 
if  possible. 

Aunty  undertook  to  interview  the  man.  ''Do  you  know 
\vhere  the  Natalie  is  moored  ?"  she  sweetly  asked.  ''It's  a — 
a — white  boat,  I  believe,  and  they  told  us  it  was  off  the 
battery." 
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Slowly  this  intricate  sentence  worked  its  way  through  the 
befuddled  brain  of  the  man,  and  he  answered  at  length, 
thickly : 

''Naflic?  Shure,  and  I  knowsh  where  she  ish ;  sh' 
moored  ri'  ov'  there,  'bout  quarter  'v  a  mile.  W'anter  g' 
'board?"  Then  a  sense  of  his  inhospitality  burst  upon  him. 
and,  hauling  forth  from  his  rear  pocket  a  brown  iiask,  he 
gravely  held  it  forth.  "H'v  a  drink?  D —  good  rot-gut. 
Wot — no?"  Whereupon  he  tilted  it  skyward,  and  after 
several  ecstatic  gurgles  lowered  it  again.  "Fine,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  *'bes'  ever." 

The  ladies  wavered.  At  last  the  elder  spoke.  "We've  got 
to  get  aboard  !  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  put  us  there,  with 
our  trunks,  safely,"  she  added,  looking  dubiously  at  the 
skiff. 

"Shure  I  c'n — c'n  put  y'  there  shafe — an' — an' — shound 
ash — a — ash — a" — the  man  paused  in  search  of  a  proper 
simile,  and  then,  "I  got  it."  he  shouted,  gleefully, — "shafe 
an'  shafe  ash  a  rug  in  a  hug.      Oh.  chee — a  joke!" 

"All  right,  what'll  you  charge?" 

"Lesh  she,"  he  ruminated,  "theresh  you  tirsh ;  you're  sho 
darned  fat — " 

"What!"  wilhcringiy,  "no  personal  remarks,  if  you 
l)lease."  This  from  indignant  aunty,  while  behind  her,  her 
respectful  niece  was  chewing  a  lilmy  lace  handkerciiief, 
which  could  ill  stand  mastication,  in  an  attempt  to  stitle  her 
mirtli. 

".Ash  1  wash  shayin,  wen  you  sho  rudely  interrupted  '  sol- 
emnly continued  the  man.  "\'ou're  sho  darned  fat  I'll  ha\' 
to  charge  double — that'll  be  dollar,  an' — an'  t'  gal- — she's 
sho  prett\-  I'll  lake  her  t'or  halt'  fare — that'll  be  ([uarter. 
Dollar  'n  (juarter  mak'  doller'n  half.  Then  't'll  be  fifty 
cents  f'r  each  trunk,  and  t'  whole  '11  be  three  dollars.  " 
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"Three  dollars!  Why,  that's  robbery!  I  i^'oii't  pav  it! 
I—" 

"Shorry  y'  look  at  it  that  way.  Mush  char<;c  three 
doller'n  half  now.     Better  come." 

They  came.  Force  of  circumstances.  After  rowini^  for 
over  a  half  hour,  they  reached  a  large  yacht,  where  two 
sailors,  who  were  evidently  on  watch,  helped  them  aboard, 
as  significant  looks  and  illy-concealed  grins  passed  between 
them.  After  paying  the  boatman,  aunty  turned  to  one  of 
the  broadly-grinning  sailors — 

''Number  forty-seven  is  our  stateroom,"  she  said,  crisply, 
"will  you  kindly  conduct  us  there  at  once." 

He  did,  still  grinning. 

When  they  awoke,  it  was  bright  daylight,  and  the  roll  of 
the  yacht,  combined  with  the  view  from  their  window,  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  at  sea.  They  arose  and 
dressed,  the  niece  donning  a  white  sailor  suit,  which  set  forth 
her  many  feminine  charms  to  such  advantage  as  to  call  forth 
a  half-involuntary  exclamation  of  approval  from  her  usually 
phlegmatic  aunt,  whereupon  Julia  was  put  in  an  excellent 
humor.  At  last,  their  toilet  being  completed,  they  left  their 
stateroom,  and,  ascending  a  flight  of  stairs,  they  emerged 
upon  a  bright,  clean  deck.  As  they  did  so,  they  came  full 
upon  a  young  and  good-looking  man,  who  started  back  in 
surprise,  with  the  terse  and  rather  ungentlemanly  brus(|ue 
exclamation : 

"Well,  I'll  be  d— !"  he  ejaculated. 

The  two  ladies  stiffened  perceptibly. 

"Oh — ah — er — a — ex — excuse  me,"  stammered  the  flus- 
tered young  man,  "but — er — a — you  see — I — er — can't  (juite 
understand  this — I — what  in  h — !  Oh,  pardon  me;  but 
what  the  dev — deuce  are  you  doing  here,  anyway?" 
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Aunty,  disdainfully  ignoring  him,  attempted  to  pass ;  but 
the  man  had  other  intentions,  and  he  put  himself  resolutely 
in  her  path,  much  to  her  surprise. 

"I'm  sorry,  madam,  if  I  appear  rude,"  he  said,  "but  I 
would  like  an  explanation  of  your  presence  on  my  yacht." 

This  was  too  much  ;  the  last  straw — 

"Wliat!  Your  yacht!   Why,  this  is  Mrs.  Lane's  Natalie!" 

Pardon  me  for  contradicting  a  lady,"  he  calmly  returned, 
"but  this  is  Mr.  Kelsey's  ThcUna,  as  I  am  in  a  good  position 
to  know,  being  Mr.  Kelsey  myself.  Xow,  please,  an  expla- 
nation!" 

The  good  lady  was  dumbfounded,  and  only  managed  to 
gasp,  hysterically : 

''Thchna!  but — but — I — oh,  dear!  whatever  shall  I  do? 
It  was  all  the  fault  of  that  drunken  fisherman ;  he — he — said 
that  this  was  the  Natalie — and — oh,  dear,  me." 

The  poor  man  was  confounded.  "Wliat  in  h — er — a — 
what's  she  rowing  about,  anyway,"  he  exclaimed,  turning 
in  his  extremity  to  the  girl,  at  whom  he  had  cast  many  ap- 
proving glances. 

Tw(^  other  rather  good-looking  fellows  had  by  this  time 
become  interested  spectators. 

The  girl  s])oke.  "It  means,"  she  said,  sliari)ly.  "that  we 
were  invited  to  join  a  party  on  the  yacht  Natalie,  owned  by 
Airs.  Lane,  for  a  cruise  of  the  P)ermudas.  W'c  reached  the 
battery  verv  earlv  this  morning  and  paid  a  rather  tipsy  fish- 
erman to  put  us  on  board  the  boat.  As  you  can  see.  he 
made  a  grave  error;  and,  sir,  if  you  are  a — a — gentleman, 
you  will  take  us  immediately  back  to  New  "S'ork. 

"1  hate  to  disoblige,"  he  returned.  ])o\\ing,  "but  circum- 
stances are  such  that  in  this  case  I  am  t'orced  to.  It  is  im- 
pcrati\e  that   1  reach  thr  lU'i-nnidas  within — " 

"What!  you  are  headed  for  the  liernuidas?"  and  she 
brightened  visibly. 
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''Yes,  and  I  will  feel  honored  if  von  will  be  niv  Ernest 
nntil  we  arri\'c  there.  Allow  me  lo  introdnee  nivself — 
Gerald  Kelsey ;  my  two  friends — Harvey  Anderson,  Bill — 
er — a — William  Carter;  and,  looking  aronnd  as  if  for  an- 
other,— a — all  Yale  men — class   '08.     You  are  ,"   he 

paused,  questioningly ;  and  the  girl,  seeing  that  they  were 
inevitably  shipmates,  introduced  herself  and  her  aunt. 

"Now,"  she  continued,  gaily,  as  she  finished,  ''since  we 
are  to  be  prisoners,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  be  shown 
the  gaol  we  are  to  be  shut  up  in — " 

"No,  not  prisoners.  Miss  Dayton,  unless  prisoners  of  cir- 
cumstances," protested  Kelsey;  "but  I'll  take  your  hint,  if 
you'll  take  my  arm  and  allow  me  to  show  you  over  the 
craft." 

Entering  into  his  mood,  she  took  his  proffered  arm,  and 
they  wended  their  way  toward  the  saloon,  laughing  and 
chatting  as  if  they  had  known  each  other  for  years.  Kelsey 
proved  himself  to  be  an  ideal  companion — witty,  polite  to 
the  highest  degree,  with  a  certain  intangible  little  air  of 
familiarity  that  causes  quick,  firm  friendship  and  gives  that 
"at  home"  feeling. 

As  they  entered  the  stateroom  corridor,  to  return  to  the 
deck,  a  door  directly  in  front  of  them  opened  and  a  young 
man  emerged.  The  girl  stopped  in  utter  amazement,  her 
face  flushing  and  paling  in  a  second. 

"Jack!"  she  breathed,  incredulously, — and,  again,  "Jack! 
you  here?" 

"Dear,"  the  young  man  started,  and  then,  realizing  an 
alien  presence,  "Oh — ah — Miss  Dayton — this  is  certainly 
the  pleasantest  ever.  What  good  angel  sent  you  to  bless 
these  humble  bachelor  quarters  ?  Kelsey,  old  man,  I  surely 
owe  you  one  for  not  telling  me  there  were  going  to  be  ladies 
present.  Why,  you  old  sinner,  you  said  it  was  to  be  a  bunch 
of  Yale  grads;  but  I'll  forgive  you" — and  he  went  on  in 
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this  strain,  manfully  sparring  for  time  for  the  girl  to  collect 
her  poise — "well,  must  leave  you  all  now  :  we'll  see  some 
more  of  each  other.  Ta-ta!"  and  with  a  lx)w  he  disap- 
peared into  his  stateroom. 

"You  and  Barre  seem  to  be  old  friends,"  murmured  Kcl- 
.sey,  dryly. 

"Oh — or — yes.  That  is,  I — I — have  met  him  before — once 
or  twice,"  faltered  the  girl ;  then,  indignantly,  ''But  why 
didn't  you  tell  me  he  was  here.  I — I — would  have  swum 
back  rather  than  have  stayed  on  board." 

Kelsey  was  flustered.  "Now,  Miss  Dayton,  that's  not 
fair  to  jump  on  me.  If  the  beggar  bothers  you,  I'll  have 
him  chucked  overboard !" 

"Oh — no — no!  I  don't  mean — no,  he  doesn't  worry  me; 
but—!" 

''Julia!  O — o — oh.  Julia!"  aunty's  voice  was  heard  call- 
ing, at  this  juncture. 

"Yes'm,"  she  answered,  "I'm  coming." 

******** 

After  leaving  the  couple  Barre  returned  to  his  stateroom 
with  an  expressive  grin  on  his  face. 

"Oh,  Pat,  Pat!"  he  shouted,  dragging  the  bedclothes  from 
a  recumbent  figure  on  the  bed.  much  to  the  detriment  of  the 
moral  atm()Si)here  of  the  room,  "how  (//(/  you  do  it?  Wake 
uj),  you  lazy  son  of  Morpheus,  and  tell  a  fellow  how  you 
accomplished  this  wonder." 

"Wake — u])."  yawned  the  bed,  "I'm — I'm  a — wake.  I'd 
like  to  know  who  the  deuce  could  sleep  with  ycni  cutting  up 
like  a  wild  man.  Oh,  gee!"  reminiscentlv  (?).  "icJuit  a 
time  I  (hd  ha\e  last  night." 

"Tell  nic  all  about  it."  urged  Kelsey  ;  whereupon  he  of  the 
IxTth  re-enacted  the  entire  scene  for  Kelsey  with  such  dra- 
matic ability  that,  when  he  finished,  both  of  tliem  were  roll- 
ini:  on  the  lloor  in  an  excess  of  iniith. 
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"Old  man,"  said  Kelsey,  ''you're  a  hird!"  Tlicn,  seri- 
ously, "well,  I've  an  ideal  chance  now,  and  if  1  can't  win 
her,  why — oh,  well,  I  reckon  I'll  quit  then." 

"No  thanks!"  returned  the  other;  "I  had  more  fun  than 
a  whole  barrel  of  monkeys.  Go  in  to  win  her  now,  man; 
I  wouldn't  take  a  cool  thousand  for  the  experience.  It's 
just  up  to  you.  If  you  get  me  into  jail  for  this  job,  the 
sin'll  be  on  your  head.  This  thing  of  capturing  a  society 
belle  isn't  a  joke  in  every  phase;  you  would  catch  it  if  you 
were  caught." 

"Oh,  there's  no  danger,"  optimistically  returned  Barre ; 
"she's  too  much  of  a  brick  to  peach,  and  'aunty'  is  absolutely 
her  slave.  See  here,  I  reckon  I  owe  you  an  explanation," 
ignoring  Pat's  gesture  of  remonstrance,  he  continued ; 

"You  know  I've  been  hard  hit  ever  since  I  took  the  young 
lady  in  question  to  the  June  hop  during  commencement. 
Since  then  she's  turned  me,  and  chattels,  down  six  separate 
and  distinct  times.  The  last  time  she  asserted  that  I  didn't 
have  enough  go  in  me  to  do  anything.  I  determined  to 
prove  that  she  w^as  mistaken,  and  this  is  the  result." 

"Wish  you  luck,"  returned  his  friend,  dubiously. 

Three  days  later,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  Thcliua 
cast  anchor  off  the  coast  of  Bermuda. 

Barre  and  his  affinity  (  ?')  stood  together  on  the  deck  as 
the  rattling  chain  ran  through  the  hole.  The  other  young 
men  had  entirely,  if  grudgingly,  admitted  Barre's  "prior 
claim,"  as  they  laughingly  called  it,  and,  therefore,  these 
two  had  been  constantly  thrown  together. 

"Four  days  of  heaven,"  murmured  he,  almost  to  liimself, 
"and  tomorrow — gee!"  he  ended,  disgustedly.  "Do  you 
know,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  "I  feel  like  a  child,  who  has 
been  having  the  time  of  his  existence,  and  now  sees  the  nurse 
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coming  to  remove  the  source  of  his  joy.  Rather  a  foohsh 
simile,  I'll  admit,  Miss  Julia,  but  yonder  is  my  mean  nurse," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  light  that  twinkled  about  a  half-mile 
off  their  starboard  bow.  "there's  the  Xafalic.  She  came  in 
about  an  hour  ago!" 

The  girl  stared  through  the  darkness.  "The  Natalie," 
she  repeated,  aimlessly.  "Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Mr.  Barre. 
I'll  have  to  plead  guilty  of  inattention.  Pray  forgive  me. 
You  were  saying — ?'' 

Barre  bit  his  lips  savagely.  "Nothing,  as  usual,"  he  re- 
turned, tersely.      "What  were  you  thinking  of?" 

"About  the  past  few  days.  They  have  been  like  a  dream. 
I  really  believe  I  shall  awake  and  find  myself  on  the  train, 
going  on  board  Mrs.  Lane's  yacht.  And  to  think  that  diat 
is  it  over  yonder.  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  leave  immedi- 
ately!" 

"I  thought  she  would — that's  why  I  arranged  this  meet- 
ing. I've  a  confession  to  make,  Miss  Julia.  It's  been  wor- 
rying me  for  some  time." 

She  looked  up,  questioningly,  startled  at  the  earnestness 
of  his  tones.     She  feared  his  declaration. 

"Jack,  don't ;  not  again !"  she  pleaded. 

"I  won't,"  ])r()misc(l  tlic  young  man,  miserably,  "this  is 
something  different.  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  in 
the  corner  of  the  conservatory,  the  subdued  music — every- 
thing? Tlien  I — well,  you  know  what  I  said.  It's  about 
you  coming  al)oar{l  this  yacht.  1  was  to  l)]anic  t'or  the 
whole  affair"  (the  girl  interrupted  with  an  exchimation  of 
suri)rise);  "1  knew  vou  were  going  aboard  Mrs.  l.ane's 
yacht,  so  1  hatched  this  scheme — " 

"r.ut  wliy,"  broke  in  the  girl,  "why  (Hd  you  at  tempt  such 
an  aw  ful  tiling?  Don't  \'ou  realize  what  all  ni\-  liieiids  will 
think?" 
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"Rub  it  ill!  Rub  il  in!  I  wauled  you,  was  ibc  main 
reason;  the  second  was  because  you  had  i^uycd  me  so  much 
about  my  general  sleepiness.  Do  you  remember  lliat  nii^ht 
you  told  me  that  the  man  you'd  marry  would  be  a  modern 
Lochinvar?  Oh,  I  know  you  are  furious,  but  it  was  my  last 
chance  and  I  took  it."  He  glanced  sidewise  at  her,  noticing 
how  the  moonlight  struck  the  gold-brown  hair  and  starry 
eyes. 

"Dear,"  he  muttered,  hoarsely,  "don't — don't  cry — please. 
I  know^  I'm  a  brute.  Can't  you — don't  you  forgive  me ;  I 
don't  ask  more?" 

On  the  lower  deck  a  moon-struck  sailor  tuned  his  guitar. 
The  tinkling  sounds  arose  to  their  ears,  accompanied  by  a 
rich  baritone  in  an  old  love  song. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  as  if  to  decide 
some  dubious  cjuestion.  Her  hand  was  lying  on  the  rail — 
his  covered  it. 

"Julia,"  he  murmured,  "I — I  promised — but — but — I — I 
can't  help  telling  you  that — I — I  love  you.  I  don't  ask  you 
for  any  return.  I'll  leave  you  now.  You'll  not  be  bothered 
by  me  again.     Good-night,  dear." 

He  turned  away  and  started  slowly  for  his  cabin.  The 
night — the  stars — the  song — or  something — appealed  to  the 
girl.  She  half-opened  her  lips  and  closed  them  again.  At 
last — 

"Jack,"  she  softly  called. 

Soft  as  it  was  he  heard  and  whirled  about. 

"Did  you  call?"  he  asked,  tremulously. 

"Yes,  I  did." 

"What  can  I  do,  dear?" 

"Jack,  tell  me,  is  forgiveness  all  you  ask  for — all  you 
want?" 

He  looked  once  into  her  eyes,  and  then — 
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The  sailor  on  the  lower  deck,  looking  suddenly  abaft  the 
wheelhouse,  met  a  sight  so  startling  that  his  song  almost 
stopped. 

"Gosh !"  he  muttered,  and  then  added,  philosophically, 
*Svell,  Zi'lio  could  blame  'em?" 

O.  R.  Cohen.  H.  C.  Beaty.  1911. 


"THE  POTE  OF  GOLD." 

''Come  immediately — your.  Aunt  Patience  dead — leaves 
old  home  to  you." 

Margaret  Nelson  dropped  the  telegram.  She  felt  as  weak 
as  if  she  were  recovering  from  an  illness.  Not  only  was  her 
aunt's  death  a  great  shock  to  her.  but  by  those  last  few  words 
in  the  telegram  all  her  hopes,  her  dreams  for  the  future 
seemed  blighted  forever. 

Patience  Xelson  had  observed  in  her  favorite  niece  so 
great  a  desire  for  higher  education  that  she  had  promised, 
when  Margaret's  father  died,  to  send  her  to  college;  or  if 
she  should  die  before  Margaret  finished  her  high  school 
course,  a  rich  legacy  was  to  be  left  to  her.  with  wliich  she 
could  carry  out  her  plans. 

And  now.  why  the  kind  old  lady  had  willed  her  that  old 
worn-out  farm,  Margaret  could  not  understand.  Of  course, 
her  aunt  had  always  lived  there  and  had  become  attached 
to  the  place.  Rut  did  she  think  it  would  yield  enough  to 
send  anyone  to  college  for  four  years? 

After  the  funeral  services  were  over,  and  Patience  Xelson 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  cemetery  on  the  twelve-acre 
farm.  Margaret  roamed  o\cr  the  colonial  house,  the  onl\'  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  j)lace.  wondering  what  lier  future 
would  be. 

At  first  the  strain  and  grief  over  a  death  in  the  family 
made  her  very  disconsolate,  but  in  a  t'ew  days  she  became 
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more  cheerful.  Her  aunt,  slie  tlioni^ht,  loved  the  old  place 
so  mncli  that  she  iniai^'ined  it  would  l)rin<;-  a  <j:;vc-d\  deal  of 
money,  so  she  would  not  blame  her.  She  would  see  what 
price  she  might  obtain  for  it;  perhaps  the  fine  old-fashioned 
house  would  induce  some  one  to  buy  the  worthless  clay  soil. 

Early  next  morning,  she  and  her  mother  began  cleaning 
the  house  and  packing  up  Miss  X^elson's  belongings  before 
they  should  return  to  the  city.  They  began  with  the  attic, 
and  as  Margaret  was  a  very  imaginative  young  person,  she 
soon  became  interested  in  the  old  forgotten  keepsakes  laid 
away  in  the  dust  and  cobwebs. 

Here  were  some  of  her  aunt's  love-letters,  yellow  with 
age ;  and  there  a  few^  daguerrotypes ;  and  in  a  little  nook  near 
the  chimney  were  more  letters  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  Tak- 
ing these  out,  ^Margaret  discovered  a  narrow  strip  of  parch- 
ment so  yellow  that  she  almost  overlooked  it  as  it  lay  on  the 
pine  shelf.  She  started  to  throw  it  into  the  waste-basket, 
but  happening  to  look  at  it  more  closely,  she  saw  in  very 
queer  handwriting  the  words  :  "W^e  BurieD — pote — goold — 
1710 — cellaR  pasSage." 

The  other  was  illegible,  but  Margaret  was  sure  she  had 
found'  something  worthy  of  an  examination.  So  that  night 
she  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  cipher,  and  with  difficulty 
made  out  these  words  :  ''We  BurieD — pote — goold — 171(5 — 
Slab  in  cellarR — 3  fit  rite  of  door-button — stairway — pas- 
Sage — lose  tHe  bricks  at  end — Jan.  2 — 171()." 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  Margaret,  carr>nng  a 
lantern,  trowel  and  pick,  went  down  into  the  damp,  mouldy 
cellar.  Making  the  required  measurements,  she  finally  fcnind 
the  button,  and  the  slab  slowly  swung  oi)en  revealing  a  flight 
of  stairs,  wdiich  descended  in  to  what  Margaret  thought  was 
unfathomable  darkness.  She  saw  a  paper  on  the  first  step, 
and,  picking  this  up,  read : 
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My  Dear  Xiece  : 

I  have  known  about  the  treasure  for  thirteen  years,  having 
accidentally  discovered  the  parchment.  Instead  of  giving 
you  easy  access  to  your  portion  of  my  wealth.  I  decided  to 
test  you.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  making  out  the  cipher,  I 
need  never  fear  but  that  you  will  persevere  in  your  college 
work.  Patience  Nelson. 

Picking  up  her  lantern  and  tools,  Margaret  proceeded  to 
climb  down  the  old  stairs,  and  to  make  her  way  down  the 
passage.  It  seemed  of  an  interminable  length,  but  finally 
she  saw  tlie  wall  rising  out  of  the  darkness  before  her.  Sure 
enough  the  last  bricks  were  loose,  and,  hastily  throwing  these 
aside,  ^largaret  began  digging.  But,  although  she  worked 
nearly  an  hour,  she  saw  no  signs  of  a  pot,  and  was  almost  at 
the  point  of  giving  up,  when  her  trowel  struck  something 
wdiich  gave  forth  a  metallic  sound. 

Setting  to  work  with  a  renewed  zeal,  Margaret  soon  un- 
earthed a  large  urn,  which  contained  a  great  number  of  gold 
coins  and  many  precious  stones. 

Margaret  ran  in  search  of  her  mother,  and  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  money  found  would  not  only  send  Margaret 
to  school,  but  would  be  sufficient  for  their  support  for  many 
vears  to  come.  H.  T.  ProssER. 


DEBATE. 

Query  :  Rcsoh'cd,  That  it  is  not  advisable  for  South  Caro- 
lina to  have  a  compulsory  education  law. 

XlCC.ATlN'E. 

Mr.  President,  Honorable  Judges,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  twentieth  century  has  brought  many  problems  of  edu- 
cation; still  the  greatest  one  that  concerns  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  is  not  of  distant  lands  or  heathen  countries, 
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but  is  at  our  very  doors — a  prolDlcm  of  native  white  illiter- 
acy. The  State  Constitution  provides  for  a  liberal  system  of 
free  public  schools  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twenty-one.  For  many  years  expert  supervisors,  and 
our  best  leaders  have  strugi^led  heroically  to  get  the  illiterate 
children  to  attend  school.  There  are  laws  that  prohibit,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  employment  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age  in  the  mines,  factories  or  other  textile  establish- 
ments; but  for  the  lack  of  stringent  educational  la\vs.  the 
demand  for  child  labor  in  factories  has  drawn  in  hundreds 
of  helpless  children  to  earn  a  few  cents  a  day  at  the  expense 
of  dwarfing  their  lives  and  intellects.  Very  few^  people  are 
actually  too  poor  to  send  their  children  to  the  public  schools, 
and  these,  since  they  perpetuate  themselves,  deserve  to  be 
cared  for  more  than  do  the  paupers.  Not  many  people  are 
unfriendly  to  the  common  schools,  and  the  majority  of  the 
children  already  attend  without  compulsion ;  but  we  see  by 
examples  of  other  States,  that  the  lowest  percentage  of  illit- 
eracy will  never  be  obtained  until  we  adopt  a  reasonable,  con- 
servative compulsory  education  law. 

The  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy  in  South  Caro- 
lina, as  reported  by  last  census,  stands  near  the  bottom  when 
compared  with  that  of  our  sister  States.  The  comparison  in 
percentage  for  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  is  less  than 
one  per  cent.,  wdiile  in  South  Carolina  the  percentage  is  over 
thirteen.  Again,  in  our  State  the  number  of  native  wdiite 
children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  not  enrolled 
in  any  kind  of  school^  public  or  private,  w^as  six  times  the 
number  of  native  white  children  of  the  corresponding  age 
not  in  school  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  same 
time  South  Carolina  had  54,177  native  wdiite  illiterates  over 
ten  years  of  age ;  while  Connecticut,  with  twice  the  popula- 
tion, had  but  1,958.  The  number  of  native  white  illiterates 
over  ten  years  of  age  in  South  Carolina  w^as  decreased  only 
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792  during  the  thirty  years  previous  to  the  last  census.  These 
facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  general  education  in  our 
State  will  likely  remain  unchanged  unless  our  school  laws 
are  amended.  The  day  when  a  few  trained  leaders  could 
pilot  the  destiny  of  our  government  has  passed,  and  now  the 
welfare  of  our  State  is  determined  by  the  average  effective 
citizenship.  The  basis  of  our  government  is  on  education. 
Since  the  Constitution  is  a  written  one,  and  all  important 
officers  are  elected  by  ballot,  therefore,  if  every  citizen  is  to 
secure  the  intelligent  enjoyment  and  practice  of  our  own 
institution,  the  State  should  make  such  laws  as  will  give  to 
all  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  Although  these  laws  may 
have  originated  among  monarchial  powers,  yet  they  are  not 
tyrannical,  but  are  altruistic  in  that  they  are  for  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people. 

Reviewing  the  pages  of  ancient  history,  we  find  that  laws 
making  education  compulsory  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  severe  laws  concerning 
military  education.  The  Spartans  had  strict  rules  regarding 
the  food  and  clothing  of  their  young  men,  so  that  they  luight 
have  greater  endurance  in  protecting  their  State.  As  times 
changed  and  the  measure  of  ix)wer  and  rank  between  nations 
gradually  shifted  to  that  of  strength  combined  with  intelli- 
gence. com])uls()ry  laws  were  made  affecting  the  schools  and 
their  attendance,  until  today  tliQ  reports  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion show  that  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  leading  cultured 
lands  of  the  world  have  long  ceased  to  argue  the  desirability 
of  having  a  compulsory  education  law.  They  were  once 
confronted  with  the  great  problems  of  illiteracy,  but  meet- 
ing the  facts  face  to  face,  they  have  framed  such  regulations 
and  enacted  such  laws  as  have  today  almost  wholly  freed 
them  from  the  shackles  of  illiteracy  and  placed  tluMU  in  the 
lead  on  average  intelligence.  Kranc^  enacted  a  compulsory 
education  law  in  1^S:3.  and  in  ltH)()  her  percentage  of  illiter- 
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acy  had  been  reduced  from  'M  ])er  cenl.  to  (*>  per  cent.  Tliir- 
ty-seven  of  our  own  States  and  Territories  liave  found  sucli 
laws  necessary  and  effective. 

My  honorable  opponent  may  describe  such  a  law  as  an 
intrusion  upon  civil  liberty.  We  believe  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom ;  but  for  the  {greatest  good  to  all  in  the  pursuit 
of  life,  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  must  have  a  good  gov- 
ernment, and  certain  restrictive  laws  must  apply  to  all.  The 
State  has  a  right  to  make  and  enforce  laws  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  good  citizenship.  Compulsion  underlies  many 
things.  Colleges  have  regulations  that  must  be  enforced. 
There  are  laws  against  theft,  nuisance,  and  the  abuse  of  chil- 
dren by  parents.  A  State  has  the  power  to  convict  and  pun- 
ish crime  that  is  so  often  caused  by  illiteracy  and  ignorance, 
then  she  ought  to  have  the  right  to  take  the  necessarv^  steps 
to  remove  the  cause.  Because  a  person  is  illiterate  is  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  be  a  good  citizen ;  but  reports  show- 
that  a  majority  of  the  criminals  are  illiterate,  and  statistics 
reveal  the  fact  that  in  ^Maryland,  Kentucky  and  South  Caro- 
lina, sixty  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  illiterate.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent,  more  can  hardly  read  or  write,  or  eighty-five 
per  cent,  were  deficient  in  education.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  are  now  recognized  as  a  protection  to  give  illiterate 
children  their  rights.  What  a  tremendous  obstacle  children 
who  grow  up  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  out  of  touch  with 
the  progress  of  the  world,  must  overcome.  Popular  educa- 
tion would  not  deprive  any  of  true  freedom,  but  it  v.ould 
really  be  freeing  the  unfortunate  from  the  bondage  of  illiter- 
acy. 

The  non-attendance  is  not  caused  by  the  lack  of  school 
funds.  We  already  have  a  good  educational  system,  and 
there  are  too  many  evidences  of  prosperity  for  any  State  to 
make  excuses  for  lagging  behind  in  this  age  of  education 
and  advancement.     The  South's  increase  in  wealth  is  even 
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now  $3,500,000  more  per  day  than  Great  Britain's  increase 
per  week,  and  South  Carohna  has  her  share  in  this  pros- 
perity. Georgetown  county  had  on  hand  June  30,  1907,  after 
her  schools  had  closed,  $35,838  to  the  credit  of  her  school 
fund,  while  Chester  county  closed  her  schools  with  a  balance 
larger  than  expenditure.  The  last  General  Assembly  appro- 
priated $20,000  to  give  extra  aid  to  the  poorer  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  free  school  term.  The  State 
collects  a  three-mill  tax  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
Local  taxation  is  becoming  more  popular.  If  taxes  are  paid 
to  educate  the  children,  it  is  the  State's  duty  to  see  that  all 
children  get  their  share  of  it.  Taxpayers  are  beginning  to 
demand  it,  as  shown  in  the  declaration  of  a  certani  taxpayer 
in  North  Carolina,  who  said,  ''If  you  vote  to  compel  the 
children  of  this  district  to  go  to  school,  increase  my  taxes  as 
you  please;  if  you  are  not  going  to  put  the  children  into 
school,  I  am  opposed  to  any  further  school  tax."  Of  course, 
we  must  not  make  such  a  law  without  first  counting  the  cost, 
but  we  should  not  shirk  a  plain  duty  on  account  of  expense. 
It  would  cost  something  to  enforce  a  compulsory  education 
law,  but  it  costs  to  enforce  other  good  laws.  The  majority 
of  South  Carolinians  are  law-abiding  citizens,  and  compul- 
sory education  law  could  be  easily  enforced.  The  cost  of 
enlarging  schools,  if  necessary,  would  be  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  increased  intelligence,  productiveness  and 
happiness  that  would  result.  Now,  we  pay  annual  tribute  to 
the  industrial  supremacy  of  Xcw  hjigland  and  other  sections, 
over  five  times  as  much  money  as  it  would  cost  to  put  every 
white  child  in  the  State  in  school  six  months  per  year.  The 
educational  leaders  of  New  England  have  already  said  tliat 
they  realize  that  we  have  adxantagcs  and  great  resources  in 
the  South,  but  they  ])ropose  to  keep  the  lead,  if  ])ossible, 
through  power  of  trained  brains  and  trained  hands. 
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One  of  the  main  objections  brought  against  a  compulsory 
education  law  in  this  State  is  that  it  will  include  the  negro ; 
but  he  is  paying  taxes  or  supporting  schools  indirectly.  He 
is  due  common  justice,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  civilization  to 
go  forward  in  the  great  work  of  attempting  to  elevate  man- 
kind. The  negro  is  here  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  I  do 
not  wish  to  champion  his  cause,  but  he  is  among  us,  and  we 
should  do  the  best  for  him  under  the  present  conditions. 
Some  people  may  claim  that  if  the  negroes  were  taught  to 
read  and  write,  they  would  soon  be  in  State  control ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  a  race  just  a  few  scores  of  years  out  of  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  to  cope  with  a  race  of  several  thousand  years 
of  civilization,  with  a  majority  of  the  property,  and  the 
reins  of  government  in  their  hands.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
negroes  are  rapidly  improving  their  condition,  and  to  our 
shame  they  are  already  attending  school  better  than  the 
whites  are.  There  are  already  2G,000  more  negro  children 
in  the  State  schools  than  there  are  whites.  The  negroes  are  a 
majority  in  the  schools  of  twenty-nine  counties  of  our  State, 
while  the  whites  are  in  majority  in  ony  twelve.  The  negro 
average  attendance  is  now  17,980  more  than  that  of  the 
whites.  Their  facilities  for  education  are  far  below  the 
advantages  of  the  whites,  but  who  can  blame  them  for  bet- 
tering their  condition?  The  theory  is  advanced  that  the 
negro  must  be  trained  along  industrial  lines,  but  he  would 
surely  have  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  before  he  can  in- 
telligently pursue  such  a  course.  Has  education  made  him  a 
better  citizen  ?  A  test  has  been  made,  and  out  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-six  letters  sent  to  leading  business  men  of  the 
South  asking  whether  or  not  the  negro  had  been  bettered  by 
education,  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  answered  yes;  four, 
no.  This  race  is  already  taking  advantage  of  the  schools, 
and  a  compulsory  education  law  would  affect  them  very  lit- 
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tie.     It  is  the  illiteracy  among  the  whites  that  such  a  law 
would  tend  to  remove. 

In  conclusion.  South  Carolina  has  a  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  and  from  all  indications  this  percentage  will  con- 
tinue unless  we  adopt  a  compulsory  edtication  law\  the  only 
means  found  effective  in  removing  illiteracy  in  other  States. 
These  laws  can  be  enforced  in  South  Carolina.  They  are 
not  against  freedom,  but  are  really  for  the  rescue  of  the 
illiterate  children  who  must  soon  face  the  problems  of  life 
and  share  in  the  responsibility  of  the  State.  Moved  by  a 
common  impulse  in  the  cause  of  chivalry,  public  sentiment, 
so  far  as  it  is  voiced  in  public  utterances,  and  the  compelling 
power  of  public  opinion  is  strongly  in  favor  of  a  compulsory 
education  law.  It  is  our  duty  to  civilization  to  enact  a  law 
for  giving  general  education  to  all  the  youths  within  our  bor- 
ders. And,  then,  when  the  rising  years  of  the  century  shall 
have  developed  our  natural  w^ealth,  South  Carolina  will  lack 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  discharge  her  duties  to 
society,  to  herself  and  to  the  nation. 

W.  C.  Pitts. 


Compulsory  education  is  a  statutory  re(|uirement  that  all 
children  within  a  specified  age  limit  shall  attend  school  regu- 
larly for  a  definite  part  of  each  year.  Fn^m  the  very  nature 
of  the  definition,  we  see  that  such  a  law  would  force  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school,  no  matter  what  the  condi- 
tions may  be.  Such  a  law  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of 
our  American  free  institutions.  The  theory  of  our  general 
government  is  the  greatest  possible  liberty  on  the  part  of 
each  iiidixidual — liberty  of  thought,  libertN'  of  s])cecli,  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  liberty  of  action.  The  rliicr  aim  ot'  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  was  to  protect  the  individual 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  prosperity.  A  com- 
pulsory education  law  would  be  not  only  a  fatal  blow  to  this 
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individual  lil^erty  and  our  free  institutions,  but  it  would  also 
be  a  long  step  towards  socialism  and  paternalism. 

Such  a  law  is  not  needed  in  the  vState  of  vSouth  Carolina. 
Throug-hout  the  State,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  the  edu- 
cational boards,  and  with  the  efforts  of  the  stronfr-hearted 
band  of  educators,  inspired  by  the  great  educational  awak- 
ening, a  movement  has  been  carried  on  for  the  last  decade 
that  has  resulted  in  unparalleled  progress.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  this  enthusiastic  band  of  leaders  our  per  cent,  of 
illiteracy  has  been  reduced  more  rapidly  than  that  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  Let  us  compare  the  figures  of 
our  own  State  with  those  of  some  of  the  others,  and  we 
shall  see  at  once  that  we  have  achieved  a  zvonderfiil  record 
of  educational  growth  and  development.  In  1900  South 
Carolina  had,  including  the  negroes,  21.61  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  population  in  school.  The  same  census  shows  that  in 
the  great  State  of  New  York  only  sixteen  per  cent,  attended. 
In  the  great  Western  State  of  Michigan  only  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  in  Massachusetts  only  sixteen  per  cent,  were  en- 
rolled. All  of  these  States  are  leaders  in  the  so-called  com- 
pulsory education  and  boast  too  high  of  their  educational 
facilities,  but  still,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  they  are  behind  us.  Exclusive  of  the 
negro,  the  difference  is  even  greater;  for  leaving  the  colored 
race  out  of  the  count  we  had  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population  in  school,  while  each  of  the  other  States  named 
had  only  sixteen  per  cent,  enrolled.  I  do  not  feel,  therefore 
that  there  is  any  apology  to  be  made  for  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  State,  nor  can  I  see  how-  a  compulsory  law- 
will  better  the  conditions.  We  have  a  large  per  cent,  of 
illiterates,  I  will  admit,  but  when  reference  is  made  to  this 
class,  I  reply  justly  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  these  are  illiter- 
ate consequent  upon  the  misfortunes  of  war. 
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If  the  compulsory  attendance  law  were  passed,  it  would 
greatly  interfere  with  the  family  government.  It  is  for  the 
betterment  of  their  descendants  that  parents  make  the  family 
government  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  giving  each  indi- 
vidual child  the  greatest  possible  liberty,  fostering  in  him 
that  self-government,  which,  in  after  years,  will  be  reflected 
in  our  national  government.  The  solidarity  of  the  family 
and  the  supreme  rights  of  the  control  of  the  children  are 
cardinal  principles  of  our  government.  Imagine  the  effect 
a  compulsory  education  law  would  have  since  it  would  tres- 
pass upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  parents,  take 
away  and  arrogate  to  the  State  the  rights  which  inalienably 
belong  to  the  father. 

The  operation  of  such  a  law  would  bring  untold  suffering 
upon  many  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  children  for  support.  It  is  not  right  to  take  a 
strong,  overgrown  child,  who  is  able  to  work,  from  money- 
earning  employment,  force  him  into  school,  when,  by  so 
doing,  we  compel  disabled  parents  either  to  suffer  for  neces- 
saries of  life  or  be  humiliated  by  being  forced  to  apply  as 
paupers  to  private  or  public  relief  agencies.  In  this  State 
an  education  is  within  reach  of  all  who  want  it  and  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  it.  But,  if  education  were  compulsory, 
the  children  would  not  study  so  well  as  they  do  now ;  for 
it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  people  dislike  doing  what  they 
are  compelled  lo  do.  Moreover,  nothing  is  worth  having 
that  is  not  worth  struggling  for.  Parents  who  would  other- 
wise struggle  to  give  children  an  education  would  be  en- 
couraged to  depend  upon  the  State.  They  would  be  r()bl)C(l 
of  tlie  pride — just  ])ri(le — in  giving  their  children  an  educa- 
tion. 

.And  if  this  c(»nii)ulsory  law  were  in  operation,  the  had 
clr)nr)il  that  would  be  forced  into  schools  would  do  more 
danniiic  to  those  who  are   reallv  anxiiuts  for  an   education 
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than  could  be  repaid  in  years.  I<^n()rance,  vice,  crime, 
superstition,  are  all  hindrances  to  our  welfare  and  ^ood 
government.  The  State  has,  under  the  general  welfare 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  endeavored  to  banish  these  men- 
aces by  providing  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  We  now 
have  these  institutions  with  all  necessary  equipments,  and 
have  provided  for  free  tuition.  iMust  we  go  out  and  try  to 
compel  the  delinquents  to  come  in  and  deprive  our  youth  of 
the  bounties  that  have  been  provided  as  an  inspiration  for 
their  future  welfare  and  citizenship?  How  can  we  compel 
these  delinquents  to  attend  school  ? 

In  every  State  where  these  so-called  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  are  in  existence,  truant  officers  are  employed  to 
enforce  them.  New  York  alone  has  1,400  of  these,  paying 
each  of  them  from  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars  annually — a 
total  of  $840,000,  and  the  other  States  having  this  law 
spend  proportionally.  And,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  not  a  single  State  can  even  then 
enforce  this  law.  Such  a  statute  would  require  from  us  a 
large  sum  for  its  enforcement.  Why  not  spend  this  amount 
on  the  improvement  of  schools? 

Again,  think  of  the  conflict  that  would  arise  between  the 
classes  of  people;  for  no  one  would  want  his  children  to  be 
in  school  with  the  foreigners  or  lower  classes.  The  com- 
pulsion into  uncongenial  surroundings  and  associations 
would  add  tenfold  to  the  misery  of  the  unfortunates. 

My  opponent  will  picture  to  you  a  land  of  peace  and 
perfect  citizenship,  in  the  far-away  sometime-or-other,  as  a 
result  of  a  compulsory  education  law.  He  will  tell  you  that 
England,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  thirty-two  States  of 
the  United  States  have  this  law,  and  that  therefore,  we, 
too,  should  adopt  it;  but  our  conditions  are  quite  different 
from  theirs.  Some  laws  that  apply  to  them  will  not  apply 
to  us.    Let  him  remember  that  there  are  over  224,000  more 
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negroes  in  this  State  than  there  are  whites.  He  will  tell 
yon  that  there  are  25,000  more  negroes  than  white  children 
in  our  schools.  He  is  correct,  but  they  are  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  white  citizens ;  for  the  negro  pays  very  little 
tax.  He  will  doubtless  fail  to  state  the  fact  that  there  are 
124,000  more  negroes  of  school  age  in  this  State  than 
whites.  These  desire  compulsory  education,  but  they  too 
will  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  whites.  Today,  70 
per  cent,  of  the  white  children  of  school  age  are  in  school, 
while  only  44  per  cent,  of  the  negroes  are  enrolled.  The  law 
applies  to  all.  Must  we  then  enact  a  compulsory  education 
law,  force  sixty-six  per  cent,  or  124,000  more  negroes  to 
attend  school,  pay  for  their  education  ourselves,  rob  the  vol- 
untary band  of  white  children  from  which  spring  the  leaders 
in  every  walk  of  life,  just  in  order  to  compel  the  remaining 
thirty  per  cent,  of  whites  to  attend?  Are  you  willing  to  rob 
your  child  or  your  neighbor's  just  in  order  to  educate  the 
negro?  Is  the  citizenship  of  the  African,  predestined  by  the 
Almighty  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  so 
dear  or  desirable  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina that  they  will  cripple  the  school  facilities  of  their  own 
children  in  order  to  educate  an  alien  race?  We  answer. 
"No!"  South  Carolina  should  not  and  will  not  have  a  com- 
pulsory education  law. 

We  believe  in  educated  citizenship.  ^>s,  give  us  more 
schools,  better  schools,  and  longer  terms,  but  we  cannot 
afford  such  a  dangerous  measure  as  a  compulsory  attend- 
ance law.  If  the  unwilling  few  are  forced  to  stay  in  school 
tlie  re(|uire(l  time,  they  are  really  worse  off;  for  they  usually 
stop  immediately  after  the  law  releases  them.  Their  bit  of 
knowledge  is  injurious  to  them,  for  some  contend  that  crime 
increases  in  the  proportion  to  the  diffusion  of  the  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  proNided  the  knowledge  which  is  diffuseil 
stops  with  the  rudiments.     This  may  be  the  cause  oi  the  com- 
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pulsory  States  having-  a  larger  i)cr  cent,  of  criminals  than 
the  non-compulsory  States — a  fact  which  is  shown  in  many 
cases  by  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

My  opponent  will  contend  that  this  law  will  be  beneficial 
especially  to  the  children  of  the  cotton  mill  villages.  But, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education, 
the  four  leading  cotton  mill  counties  have  2j.O/  per  cent, 
of  their  entire  population  enrolled  in  schools,  while  four 
equally  representative  agricultural  non-cotton  mill  counties 
show  an  enrollment  of  only  2.09  per  cent,  of  their  total  pop- 
ulation. Hence,  we  see  that  such  a  measure  is  not  needed 
with  mill  people  even  as  much  as  with  other  classes. 

The  1908  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  con- 
tains these  words  in  regard  to  the  compulsory  education  law  : 
''After  studying  the  conditions  of  the  State  for  six  years,  I 
do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  enact  and  enforce  a  compul- 
sory education  law  now.  I  really  believe  that  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  will  do  more  harm  than  good  under  the 
present  conditions." 

We  should  not  have  such  a  law  because  our  school  funds 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  a  measure. 
Our  people  are  taxed  to  the  limit,  and  the  State,  the  only 
source  of  money,  appropriates  now  all  that  it  possibly  can. 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  get  funds  to  provide  extra 
schools  necessary,  employ  the  required  force  of  teachers 
and  the  truant  officers  necessary  to  enforce  the  law. 

We  now  have  the  child  labor  law  in  force,  and  desire  to 
decrease  our  white  illiteracy.  The  only  solution  to  the 
problem  is  as  large  appropriations  from  the  State  as  possi- 
ble, and  a  dual  system  of  education.  That  is,  have  school 
fund  ''A"  and  school  fund  ''B,"  or  fund  No.  1  and  fund  No. 
2  in  all  the  districts,  and  give  each  taxpayer  of  these  dis- 
tricts power  to  say  whether  his  tax  shall  go  to  the  funds 
which  belong  to  the  white  child  or  to  those  which  belong  to 
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the  negro.  This  is  constitutional,  and  by  this  method,  and 
by  this  alone,  will  the  white  children  get  their  rightful  share 
of  the  money  paid  as  tax;es  by  their  parents.  This  would  not 
be  done  through  race  prejudice,  but  for  race  preservation^- 
the  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  greatest  race  that 
ever  ruled  a  nation. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  proved  that  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  is  not  advisable  in  this  State,  because  (1)  we  do 
not  need  it;  for  conditions  of  the  age  we  have  already 
brought  about  an  educational  awakening  and  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  render  a  compulsorN^  law.  not  only  use- 
less, but  actually  detrimental;  (2)  it  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  individual  liberty  and  the  family  government,  and 
tend  to  paternalism,  and  ultimately  to  socialism,  both  of 
which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  American  republican  government:  (3)  the  bad 
influence  of  those  forced  into  school  would  degrade  the 
purity  of  our  youth  andblast  thchopeof  future  citizenship  of 
our  State  ;  (4)  our  school  funds  are  inadequate  to  support  the 
extra  and  nniiecessary  drains  that  such  a  law  must  necessi- 
tate; (5)  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  race,  we  can  not  afford 
to  sacrifice  the  actual  education  of  our  deserL'i)ii:^  white 
youth — whose  parents  pay  the  educational  bills  of  the 
State — for  a  socialistic  dream  of  forcing  an  education  upon 
the  undeserving  whites  and  the  slothful  negro. 

Finally,  as  a  solution  t(^  the  educational  problem  of  this 
State,  a  dual  system  must  be  maintained. 

Then  let  us  improve  our  schools ;  let  us,  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  unselfish  service,  place  within  the  grasp  of  every 
child  its  best  chance  to  make  the  most  of  life;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  preserxe  invic^latc  that 
personal  liberty  for  which  our  forefathers  fought,  and  which 
is  so  dear  to  every  Anglo-Saxon  heart. 
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THE   INTERFERENCE   OF   TIM. 

Tim  thrust  himself  into  the  office. 

"Here's  yer  paper,  sir,"  he  said,  briskly,  handing  the 
morning  paper  to  the  young  man  who  sat  at  the  big  desk. 

"Aluch  obliged,  Tim,"  returned  that  worthy  cheerily, 
"how's  biz  this  morning?" 

"Fine'n  dandy — sold  fifty  copies  already;"  then,  sharply, 
"Say,  cull,  what's  youse  been  doing  ter  yerself  ?  You  looks 
like  you've  been  on  a  jag  for  a  mont' !" 

"Do  I  really  look  that  bad?"  asked  the  young  fellow,  a 
little  anxiously.  "But  you're  all  off  on  your  conjecture. 
I'm  still  on  the  water  wagon,  and  will  be  there,  I  hope,  for 
some  time  to  come." 

"What's  wrong,  den?  Been  playing  de  nags?  Bet  on 
de  'Cubs'  yesterday  ?     Gas  bill  too  big  to  'see  ?'  " 

"No — no — no,"  exclaimed  the  other,  forced  to  smile  by  the 
lad's  earnest  tones  and  vehement  gestures.  The  latter  per- 
ceived the  smile  and  instantly  became  indignant. 

"Now,  see  heah,  Mr.  Burton,"  he  protested,  "yuh  can 
laugh  at  me,  if  you  wants  ter.  You  knows  you  can  do  any- 
thing ter  me  dat  you  feels  like  an'  I  won't  raise  no  howl. 
But  I  can  see  you  is  way  dowm  in  de  dumps,  and,  man  to 
man,  I  asks,  why?" 

The  tones  of  the  little  fellow  sobered  Burton  at  once. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  for  smiling,  Tim,"  he  said  impulsively. 
"I  certainly  appreciate  your  sympathy.  If  you  really  desire 
to  know,  affairs  stand  thusly :  There's  a  certain  lady — " 

"De  one  on  Madison  av'noo?" 

"Yes,  but  how  the  devil  did  you  know?"  asked  he  of  the 
forlorn  countenance,  wonderingly. 

"Seen  yer  go  dere,  'bout  eight  nights  to  de  week,"  re- 
turned the  lad,  calmly. 

"Well,  to  continue,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned young  lady." 
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*'Yas — I  know — flowers  Tuesday  and  Thursday ;  opera 
Friday ;  Bubblin  Sunday  !     Tell  us  de  story." 

''Well,  I  see  you're  got  me  down  pat,"  confessed  Burton, 
resignedly.  *'As  I  was  saying — I  think  a  great  deal  of  the 
young  lady,  and,  until  recently,  have  had  the  honor  to  occupy 
not  a  few  of  her  waking  moments.  But  that's  all  over  now. 
She's  given  it  to  me  straight,  and  no  mistake,  Tim." 

''Thrown  yer  down?"  commisseratingly. 

''Emphatically,  yes.  Because  I  broke  an  engagement  for 
an  auto  ride  the  other  evening  she  has  refused  to  ever  see 
me  again ;  even  returns  my  letters  unoi^cned.  You  see,  Tim, 
if  I  could  just  explain,  everything  would  be  all  right.  Un- 
expected business  kept  me  at  the  ofifice  till  midnight.  I  tried 
to  phone  but  failed,"  he  concluded,  misery  showing  in  every 
lineament  of  his  strong  features. 

"I  see ;  she's  waiting  in  all  her  glad  rags,  and  de  swell 
buggy  and  de  beau  don't  show  up.  De  lady  waits  and  gets 
hot ;  den  waits  some  more  and  gets  hotter ;  finally  she  bursts 
inter  to  weeps;  swears  she  won't  never  speak  ter  you  no 
more;  den  cools  off;  weeps  some  more,  and  calls  you  up  to 
come  and  be  forgiven." 

"I  wish  I  thought  so,"  groaned  Burton. 

"Aw,  brace  up;  de  wust  ain't  never  came,"  encourag- 
ingly. "You  just  lay  low,  and  don't  say  nuthin'.  Yer 
Uncle  Tim's  got  an  idea ;"  and  with  a  cheery  word  he  was 
gone. 

"I  wonder  what  the  little  imj)  has  in  his  head  now,"  rumi- 
nated Burton.  "He  seems  to  think  a  great  deal  of  yours 
truly,  and,  I  suj)i)<)se,  means  to  help  nic.  I'ul  (dolefully) 
he's  sure  ])arking  nj)  the  wrong  Irce.  Xothing  short  ni  an 
earthf|uakc  could  ni()\c  llazcl.  once  she  sets  her  pretty  head 
on  anything." 

Tim,  on  issuing  from  the  ot'liee.  raised  liis  grimy  lingers 
to  his  moutli  and  ga\e  \ent  to  a  peculiar  whistle.      It  must 
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have  been  a  signal,  for  in  a  moment  another  'newsie'  came 
running  up. 

*'Did  yer  pipe?"  he  asked,  breathlessly. 

''Sure,"  retorted  Tim,  "didn't  you  heah  me  ?  Say.  'Bugs,* 
round  up  de  gang;  I  needs  dere  help." 

"Scrap?"  asked  the  new  arrival,  his  face  lighting  up. 

"Nary — dis  time.  Yoti  knows  dat  swell  guy  friend  of 
mine  down  in  de  'Quitable  scraper;  de  same  one  wdiat  kept 
old  Mudder  Gray  from  putting  me  sick  ma  out  in  de  snow 
dat  day?  Well,  he's  gone  and  got  hisself  in  a  pickle,  and 
I'se  got  to  help  him  out ;  I'se  got  to,  you  hear,  'cause  he's  me 
pal,  and  de  whitest  ever.  Now  'skat'  and  round  up  de 
bunch." 

The  other  "skatted,"  and  five  minutes  later  Tim  was  ear- 
nestly haranguing  the  clan  of  newsboys,  of  which  he  was 
recognized  leader. 

"Fellers,"  he  concluded,  after  giving  the  facts  of  the  case, 
"it's  just  dis  way :  Burton's  done  stuck  on  de  skoit,  and  de 
skoit  tinks  he's  de  whole  cheese.  But  now  he's  gone  and 
made  dis  fule  break,  and  she  got  'on  her  ear.  Tinks  he's 
trying  to  rush  the  hog  over  her — see  ?  It's  up  ter  us  to  do 
someting  to  show  her  how  much  wool  he  is.  Is  yer  wid 
me?" 

The  gang  declared  with  varying  degrees  of  fervency  they 
"was  wid  him." 

"Den  I  moves  we  hikes  out  for  Madison  av'noo,  and  tells 
dis  fresh  young  lady  a  few  tings !" 

The  bunch  gasped.  It  takes  a  great  deal  to  make  the 
average  street  gamin  falter,  but  this  was  really  a  little 
beyond  a  great  deal.  Several  of  the  gang  faltered,  audibly. 
On  these  Tim  turned  with  a  great  show  of  wrath. 

"Now,  see  heah,"  he  stormed,  "any  of  you'se  'lap-coddled 
ninnies'  dat  don't  want  to  go  can  stay ;  but  don't  you  start 
making  no  remarks  'bout  me  moves." 
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As  Tim's  leadership  was  based  on  his  capabiHty  of  using 
his  fists,  the  rebelhous  murmurs  subsided,  and  a  unanimous, 
if  dubious,  assent  was  given  to  his  proposition. 

A  few  moments  later  the  maid  at  Mr.  Southon's  residence 
almost  fainted  when  on  opening  the  door,  in  answer  to  a 
ring,  she  found  herself  face  to  face  with  a  troop  of  little 
street  gamin.  She  screamed  lustily  and  tried  to  close  the 
door,  but  Tim  stuck  his  foot  in  the  jam. 

''Stow  away  de  chin  music,"  he  advised,  gruffly.  "We 
ain't  goin'  to  eat  yer!     Is  de  old  lady  in?" 

''Madame  Southon  is  not  in,"  returned  the  girl,  recover- 
ing herself. 

"Aw,  I  don't  mean  de  old  hen ;  I  means  de  young  lady — 
de  'peach' — ]\Ir.  Burton's  skoit !" 

A  look  of  comprehension  (direct  result,  no  doubt,  of 
many  munificent  tips)  came  over  the  maid's  face. 

"I  will  see  if  Miss  Hazel — "  she  began. 

"Who  is  asking  for  me,Delotte?"  came  a  sweet  voice  from 
behind  the  maid,  and  Tim  gasped  at  the  vision  that  presently 
confronted  him.  His  astonishment  was  little  as  compared 
with  Hazel's,  as  she  saw  who  was  applying  for  speech  with 
her.  She  proved  to  be  much  too  gentle  to  show  her  aston- 
ishment, however. 

"You  wished  to  see  me?"  she  asked  sweetly. 

The  gang  gazed  absently  across  the  street,  where  a  cop, 
who  had  just  observed  them,  was  vainly  trying  to  convince 
himself  of  the  reliability  of  his  eyesight.  Tim  had  asked 
them  to  come,  but  it  was  ])lainly  not  llicir  ])lace  to  do  the 
talking.  So  they  shuffled  their  feet,  shame-faccdly,  and 
gazed  every wluTo  save  at  tlie  ])re(ty  but  curious  girl  in  the 
doorway. 

"Yes'm,"  ventured  Tim  at  last.  "We  came  to — to  ask 
you,  if  you  pleases,  ma'am,  not  to  trow  Mr.  Burton  down." 
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"You — want — what!"  repeated  the  girl,  increckilously, 
though  her  face  flushed,  even  to  the  tips  of  her  ears. 

"Did  Ja — Mr.  Burton  ask  you  to  come?"  she  asked,  after 
several  moments  of  silent  amazement. 

"No,  ma'am ;  but  he's  moping,  and  I  t'ought  as  how  there 
might  be  some  mistake — and  he's  me  friend — so  I  came." 

"Come  inside/'  ordered  Miss  Southon,  suddenly  aware  of 
the  little  knot  of  onlookers  gathering  at  the  gate. 

Slowly  they  filed  into  the  spacious  hallway,  and  stood 
there  staring. 

"Delotte,  serve  tea  in  here  in  five  minutes,"  she  ordered 
the  horror-stricken  maid,  and  then,  "Now  tell  me  about  it  ?" 

"Dere  ain't  nuthin'  to  tell,"  declares  Tim.  "Mr.  Burton 
been  me  pal  ever  since  he  wouldn't  let  the  landlady  turn  me 
mudder  out  in  de  snow — two  years  ago.  He's  a  fine  man, 
Mr.  Burton  is,  and  when  I  sees  him  moping  round  like  as  if 
he  ain't  never  had  a  friend  (simply),  it  hoit.  So  I  figgers 
out  dat  it  was  all  on  'count  of  de  chug  wagon  ride.  Xow, 
de  last  time  he  took  you — " 

"Where  were  you?"  asked  the  girl,  rosy  as  a  June  morn- 
ing. 

"Dat's  all  right ;  I  seen  you — de  last  time  he  took  you  he 
come  back  tickled  to  death  'n  give  me  a  dollar  for  de  morn- 
ing paper,  'n  den  never  looked  at  it !  Do  you  know  he 
wanted  to  go  agin  ?" 

"Why  didn't  he,  then?"  asked  she,  somewhat  hotly,  her 
chin  again  assuming  its  elevated  position.  "Why  didn't  he  ? 
You  seem  to  be  his  confidant,  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  that?" 

"I  kin — 'cause  he  was  sicker'n  a  drunk  Chink,"  Tim  lied 
calmly.  "I  knows,  'cause  I  went  for  the  surg.  He  couldn't 
come  and  he  couldn't  phone,  and  you  wouldn't  read  none  of 
his  letters,"  accusingly;  "a  nice  way  to  treat  a  man  dat's 
struck  on  yer,  I  say." 
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''I  didn't  know,"  breathed  the  girl,  tearfully.  "Poor 
dear,  is  he  sick  yet?  Tell  me,  is  there  any  danger?  Don't 
you  see  what  this  means  to  me?  I  thought  I  saw  him  in 
Bishop's  the  night  he  broke  that  date,  and  it  nearly  broke 
my  heart." 

Tim  noticed  with  dismay  that  she  was  perilously  near 
tears. 

''He's  olright,"  he  said  encouragingly.  ''It  was  just  an 
'tact  from  too  much  work."  Then  in  an  expressive  aside 
to  his  companions,  ''Skiddoo !" 

''No!  no,"  protested  Hazel,  as  they  filed  slowly  through 
the  door.  "Wait  a  moment.  Won't  you  stay  and  take  a 
light  lunch  with  me?     Please." 

No  one  could  justly  expect  them  to  resist  that  plea,  and 
they  didn't.  For  the  next  half  hour  the  spacious  hall  wit- 
nessed the  unusual  sight  of  a  round  dozen  newsboys  dining 
off  ice  cream  and  cake,  and  then  more  ice  cream  and  cake 
until  tlie  French  chef  almost  went  frantic  at  the  sight  of  the 
inroad  on  the  supply  he  had  prepared  for  the  dinner. 

Finally,  however,  each  separate  lad  acknowledged  sadly 
that  he  could  contain  no  more,  and  followed  by  the  thanks 
of  certain  tearful  damsel,  wended  their  way  back  to  the 
street.  This  same  damsel,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  on 
their  several  sturdy  little  backs,  threw  herself  on  a  sofa  in  a 
perfect  abandon  of  tears — though  they  seemed  to  be  tears 
of  happiness. 

Late  that  evening,  the  postman  left  a  letter  in  Burton's 
office,  the  superscription  of  which  made  his  heart  ilutter. 
Excitedly  breaking  the  seal,  he  extracted  the  single  sheet 
and  read  : 

Dear: 

I   will  be  at  lunne  tonij^ht  at  eight   if  you  still  desire  to 
see  ^'<)ur  ll.\zi;i.. 
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''Ye  gods!"  Burton  ejaculated,  reverently,  ''the  blessed 
little  kid  did  it!"  But  this  wonder  soon  vanished  before 
the  much  more  important  matter  of  the  selection  of  flowers 
for  some  one  on  Madison  Avenue. 

H.  C.  B.,  '11. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  AT  CLEMSON. 

I. 

As  we  awake  with  May  breezes  so  fragrant, 
Fanning  the  slumber  from  out  of  our  eyes. 
And  look  out  on  the  Seneca  River, 
Shrouded  with  the  mist  at  sunrise, 
And  afar  in  the  distance  the  mountains 
And  the  bottom  land  covered  with  dew, 
We  think  of  our  sleeping  heroes 
Who  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  in  blue. 

11. 

We  stand  thus  an  instant  intently, 

With  our  minds  wandering  far  back  to  a  day 

When  we  see  it  all  vividly  pictured. 

The  blue  coats  repelled  by  the  gray. 

But  now  we  are  called  from  our  reverie 

By  the  bugle's  clear  thrilling  blast. 

We  have  a  duty  at  present 

To  perform  for  the  sake  of  the  past. 

III. 

Today  is  a  day  for  remembrance. 
To  recount  the  brave  deeds  of  the  past, 
To  think  how  our  fathers  fought  bravely, 
But  to  die  for  our  Dixie  at  last. 
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And  we,  as  true  sons  of  our  country, 
Assembled  at  Clemson  today. 
Will  stop  an  instant  to  honor 
Our  heroes  who  died  in  the  gray. 

IV. 
All  over  our  sunny  old  Dixie, 
Where  birds  sing  so  sweetly  their  lay. 
And  flowers  are  nodding  their  blossoms 
On  our  sacred  Memorial  Day, 
We  will  set  aside  each  vocation. 
No  labor  will  we  render  today, 
But  to  gather  and  prepare  our  flowers 
On  the  graves  of  our  heroes  to  lay. 

V. 

In  our  arms  we  each  bear  a  garland, 

No  muskets  we  carry  this  way, 

We  go  on  a  memorial  mission. 

For  this  is  our  Memorial  Day. 

Then  look  down  from  the  skies,  brave  Confederates, 

And  know  that  you  died  not  in  vain, 

Although  we're  bereft  of  your  presence, 

\W»  always  shall  cherish  your  name. 

urn 

THE   COMING  OF   PIETRO. 

"Ah,  signor,  you  say  I  looka  seek?  I  am  seek,  signor, 
seek  ata  my  hcarta,  seek  ata  my  bodee,  seeka  all  over. 
What?  You  aska  what  (la  matta?  No!  No!  You  cannot 
be  interesta !    All  right — I  tella  you. 

"Bout  one,  two.  tree  year  ago  I  Iccv  ecn  Sorricnto  wccth 
my  preety  wifa  and  da  lectla  boy.  Dena  one  day  coma  da 
man  an'  tcIla  us  all  about  dcrs  America,  an'  dc  recchcs  you 
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geta  here,  so  queek ;  an'  we  listened  to  hecni.  sii^nor.  an' 
tinka  he  speek  da  truth. 

*'We  no  hava  da  nioocha  nion,  you  know,  so  I  coma  first, 
all  alone.  Oh,  signor,  that  hurt  me  soo  moocha —  I  go 
to  da  Xapeels,  an'  get  ona  da  beega  boat ;  an'  den  signor,  we 
coma  on,  it  was  seem  for  monta,  maybe  two,  tree,  and, 
carramha!  eet  been  lak  we  nevaire  see  da  land  again.  Den 
one  mornin'  wen  da  sun  been  out  bright,  some  sailormans 
yella,  'Landa,  ho!'  an'  we  look  a  Avay  off,  an'  signor.  dare 
is  da  land — way,  way  off — soo-a  far.  Everybodee  been 
happee,  signor ;  I  been  so  happee,  laka  I  seeng.  I  tinka  how 
I  maka  da  moocha  mon',  an'  sen'  back  to  da  Ectaly  for  my 
sweeta  wife  an'  da  preety,  leetla  boy — oh,  signor! — sooch 
a  sweeta  boy — laka  da  angel ;  hees  eyes  all  beeg  an'  browna, 
shina  laka  da  stars ;  an'  da  hair  black  lak  da  nighta,  an'  all 
curly  lak  da  waves  on  da  ocean.  Ah,  he  is  one  sweeta  boy, 
signor,  I  lova  him  so — ! 

"W^e  geta  to  dees  countree,  an'  for  more  dan  da  one  year, 
I  worka  lak  da  meeschief.  Sava  da  mon'  an'  buya  dees 
flower  standa.  Oh,  I  lova  da  preety  flowers,  signor — !  Den 
I  write  my  sweeta  wife,  an'  send  her  da  feefty  dol',  an' 
signor,  een  about  two,  tree  mont,  she  coma.  Ah,  dat  been 
one  loafly  day  for  me.  She  looka  so  nica.  an'  preety,  an' 
sweeta.  I  hava  da  two  nica  rooms  alia  readee,  anda  we  go 
dere,  an'  deen,  signor,  I  been  almost  happee.  Den  we 
starta  puta  all  da  monee  een  my  wife's  stockin'  for  hava  da 
lettla  boy  come  ovaire.  For  one  longa  time — maybe  one 
year,  we  no  spend  da  moocha  mon' — sava  eet  all  for — da 
boy.  Den',  'bout  two  mont'  ago  we  get  da  seexty  dol',  an' 
send  eet  to  da  boy  een  Eetaly. 

"Signor,  my  wife  an'  I  feela  so  happee  lak  we  hug  each 
odder  for  da  joy.  Eet  been  da  fina  day,  signor.  Da  mans 
at  da  office  tella  us  dat  eet  been  twenta-nine  day  before 
da  leetla  Pietro  coma — ah — dat  seema  da  twenta-nine  dav. 
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signor.  Ev'ry  day  we  writa  on  da  wall,  twenta-nine,  twenta- 
eight.  twenta-seven — ,  den',  'bout  one  week  'go,  signor, 
eet  get  downd  to  da  tree — two — dena  dat  nighta  my  wife 
lak  me — no  sleepa — joos  lay  awake,  an'  theenk,  signor — joos 
lay  awake  an'  theenk — an'  maybe  pray  for  da  Icetla  Pietro. 

'*Ah,  signor,  we  been  so  happee  wen  da  mornin'  coma.  We 
geta  up  early,  an'  go  down  at  da  Battree,  an'  signor — da 
sheep  been  een  already.  Eet  leev  all  da  Eetlymans  on  da 
Ellis  Island,  an'  den  een  about  da  two  hour  da  come  ovaire 
on  da  leetla,  small  boat.  W'c  stand  dare,  an'  wava  our  hand, 
an'  looka  for  da  Pietro;  but  he  no  come  ovaire,  an'  den*. 
signor,  we  geta  scared  and  theenka  maybe  he  seek. 

*'We  go  to  da  man  wceth  da  beega  hooka  an'  aska  heem, 
'Signor,  been  there  a  Icetla  boy  on  da  boat  nama  da  Pietrc:) — 
one  preety  boy?'  Da  man  look  at  da  book  an' — an' — oh, 
signor! — he — tell — me — dat — may — leetla — preety — Pietro, 
my — sweeta — leetla — boy — been  deada — oh,  my  poor 
Pietro  —  dead  —  a.  He — he — falla — over — board — my — 
Pietro! — 

*'Den,  signor,  my  wife  she  fainta,  an'  get  da  very  seek, 
an' — ah,  signor,  tree  day  ago — she — she — deada — too. 
She — say — she  goin'  to  join  da  Icetla  boy  een  heaven,  signor. 
Ah,  signor,  you  aska  me,  looka  seek  ?*  1  wisha  I  been  weeth 
my  wife  an'  Icetla  boy.  I  all  alone,  signor — all — alone — 
alone — 

"What  !  you  cry,  too?  Xo !  no!  signor.  don't  cry  causa  mc. 
Ah,  signor,  I  so  ha])pce  you  i)ecty  me — I  so  lonely.  Wm 
calla  me  your  f ricn' ?  What — you  Icetla  boy  die  too?  Oh. 
signor — I  so  sorry!  Dat  mos'  niaka  you  my  brother.  Ah, 
signor — we — both — cry  !" 

O.  R.  CoiiKx.  '11. 
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THE   SUNSET. 

I  stood  at  my  window  one  evening, 
And  looked  towards  the  distant  west, 

Where  the  sun  in  its  matchless  beauty 
Was  peacefully  going  to  rest. 

And  I  thought  how  since  soon  in  the  morning 

Its  rays,  oh,  so  tender  and  kind, 
Had  been  faithfully  cheering  the  downhearted 

And  making  each  moment  sublime. 

Then  I  thought  of  my  own  life  history, 

From  childhood  to  the  present  time. 
And  wondered  if  in  all  of  my  actions 

I'd  always  been  tender  and  kind. 

Then  there  in  the  evening  shadows, 

I  resolved  to  do  my  best, 
To  be  tender  and  kind  and  faithful, 

Till  mv  sun  went  down  in  the  west. 

H.  S.  J.,  '10. 
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Have  you  realized  how  little  there  is  left  of  our  collei^e 
course  ?     Then — what  ? 

We  could  do  one  or  two  little  things  differently — make  an 
improvement  here  and  there — if  wc  had  our  course  to  go 
over,  couldn't  we  ?    Well,  rather. 

At  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  we  wish  to  express  our 
heartiest  thanks  and  appreciation  to  those  who  have  so 
freely  sacrificed  their  time  and  pleasure   for  the  sake  of 

The  Chronicle.  We  are  glad  that  so  many 
To  Our  of  our  fellow-  students  realize  the  importance 

Contributors,  of  giving  the  proper  support  to  our  college 

magazine,  and  that  so  many  appreciate  the 
benefits  which  they  may  derive  from  doing  some  literary 
work.  We  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  be  content  to 
stop  with  the  work  already  done,  but  will  continue  in  their 
labors,  lending  their  heartiest  support  to  next  year's  Chron- 
icle. Finally,  we  trust  that  they  may  go  forth  from  Clem- 
son  as  intelligent,  trained,  well-rounded  men,  fitted  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  problems  of  life. 

To  each  student,  professor  or  alumnus  who  has  supported  our 
magazine,  we  express  our  sincere  thanks  for  his  cooperation. 
Although  some  people  do  not  realize  the  fact,  a  college  mag- 
azine has  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  published ; 
To  Our  and,  without  hearty  financial  support,  it  can- 

Subscribers,  not  be  a  success.  We  realize  that  much  of 
the  matter  contained  in  our  little  magazine 
must,  of  necessity,  be  very  crude,  and  that  it  can  not  hold 
for  the  reader  that  interest  and  quality  found  in  other  fields ; 
but  we  beg  the  critic  to  remember  the  purpose  of  The 
Chronicle,  and  the  difficulties  which  we  encounter  in  get- 
ting it  out  under  the  conditions  existing  here  at  Clemson. 
This  done,  the  staff  will  feel  encouraged  to  put  forth  greater 
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and  greater  efiforts  to  make  our  magazine  worthy  of  the 
support  freely  given  it  by  men  with  real  college  spirit — that 
which  does  not  balk  at  the  payment  of  $1.00  per  year. 

In  shifting  our  work  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  w^e  wish 
to  bid  them  ''God-speed."  We  realize  from  experience  that 
the  way  is  arduous ;  but  we  feel,  at  the  same  time  that  the 

work  is  worthy  of  our  very  best  efforts. 
To  the  Thus,   in   stepping  down  and   out,   we  hope 

New  Staff       that  the  new  staff  may  profit  by  the  blunders 

and  failure  of  the  old,  and — faithfully  pursu- 
ing their  duties — carry  The  Chronicle  on  to  that  standard 
of  excellence  to  which,  as  the  representative  of  our  college, 
it  should  attain. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  have  noted  a  percep- 
tible improvement  in  that  indefinable  element  of  college  life 
called     ''College    Spirit."      A    good,    wholesome    college 

spirit  is  a  blessing  to  any  institution.  Without 
College  it,  we  believe  no  educational  institution  can 
Spirit.       achieve   its   greatest   measure   of   success.      With 

it — what  obstacles  •  cannot  be  surmounted? 
Through  the  right  kind  of  college  spirit,  students  are  in- 
spired to  play  harder,  work  harder,  live  cleaner,  rise  higher ; 
professors  are  inspired  to  think  harder,  teach  harder,  strug- 
gle harder,  acc()ni])lish  more;  alumni  are  encouraged  to  go 
out  into  life  to  work  harder,  achieve  more,  and  to  become 
better  citizens.  Let  us,  then,  ever  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  untiring  efforts  to  foster  and  encourage  this 
spirit  in  our  college — to  make  the  most  of  our  institution,  of 
out  State,  of  ourseh'es. 

1m)!<  four  \ears — for  some  of  us.  Il\e- Clemson  has  stood 
first    in   our   hearts.      To   lier   we   owe    the   acKaiitaiiCS    and 
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oppoi'tunities  which  enable  us  to  i^o  out  as  trained  men, 
ready  to  take  our  places  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Loyalty  to  State  and  country.  It  is  she  who  has  laid  in 
Our  Alma  her  sons  the  foundations  upon  which,  we  trust, 
Mater.  may  be  built  intelligent  citizenship — true  man- 

hood. Now,  as  we  leave  her  halls,  let  us 
not  go  to  neglect,  to  forget.  In  whatever  station  of  life 
we  may  find  ourselves,  let  us  ever  strive  to  further  the  best 
interests  of  the  institution  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  By 
our  actions,  let  us  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  being  called 
loyal  exponents  of  Clemson — true  sons  of  Carolina. 

Though  our  task  has  not  been  easy,  we  shall  ever  look  back 
with  pleasant  recollections  to  our  connection  with  The 
Chronicle.     In  justice  to  our  staff  be  it  said,  we  believe 

that,  owing  to  the  conditions  brought  about 
Adieu.      last    April,    the    past    year    has    been    the    most 

critical  and  the  most  difficult  in  the  history 
of  our  publication.  Yet,  through  the  faithful  support  of  our 
subscribers  and  contributors  The  Chronicle  has  passed 
safely  through  the  year.  Thus,  again  thanking  each  indi- 
vidual who  has  done  or  said  aught  to  further  our  work,  and 
wishing  for  each  of  our  readers  that  measure  of  success  and 
happiness  which  he  deserves,  we  place  our  connection  with 
The  Chronicle  among  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  say,  "Adieu." 


as^-^- 


--^^ 


DEPARTMENT^ 


Editors: 
H.  K.  SANDERS.  '09  A.  M.  SALLEY,  'U 


In  everything  that  we  undertake,  there  are  many  annoy- 
ances and  some  pleasures  attached ;  but,  in  the  discharge 
of  our  duty  in  this  department,  we  are  glad  to  say  that  the 
pleasures  have  exceeded  the  annoyances.  The  exchange 
editor  comes  in  touch  with  other  colleges  through  their  re- 
sj)ective  magazines,  and  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  for  many 
of  the  friendships  formed,  as  well  as  the  enemies.  If  any 
criticism  we  have  made  against  any  of  our  brother  or  sister 
colleges  has  seemed  unjust,  we  beg  you  to  ascribe  that  to 
our  ignorance  rather  than  any  selfish  motive.  It  is  through 
the  medium  of  the  Exchange  Department  that  the  standard 
of  the  magazine  may  be  raised ;  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  Exchange  l)e])artment  that  comnuuiication  between  col- 
leges can  l)e  had,  thus  obtaining  the  highest  ])ossibilitics  of 
mutual  assistance  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  aim. 
Take  this  department  away  from  our  magazine,  and  just  as 
sure  as  the  wheels  follow  tlie  man  who  draws  the  carriage, 
so  would  a  lower  standard  of  litcrar\-  merit  t'ollow  in  our 
line  ot"  work.  W'e  are  sure  that  we  ha\e  profited  a  great 
deal  from  this  department.  .\s  this  is  the  last  issue  for 
this  session,  we  shall  not  criticise  any  maga/iues.  but  instead. 
we  shall  gi\e  a  little  space  to  what  other  colleges  think  ol*  us. 
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We  gladly  acknowlcdi^c  receipt  of  our  usual  excliaiii,a'S, 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  them  again  on  our  table 
next  session. 


What  Others  Think  of  Us. 

The  C1.EMSON  CHRONICI.E  came  to  us  in  its  attractive 
cover,  and  containing  two  beautiful  and  illustrative  sketches, 
viz:  "Literary"  and  'Xeap  Year."  Upon  the  whole  this  fic- 
tion number  is  w^ell  written  and  interesting.  "The  Unwilling 
Rogue"  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  stories;  its  style,  plot  and 
thought  is  above  the  average.  The  word  unwilling  seems  to 
be  out  of  place,  because  Jack  is  a  rogue  by  preference.  The 
two  essays,  "The  Postal  Savings  Bank,"  and  "If  China  and 
Japan  Should  Unite,"  are  well  written  pieces,  showing  care- 
ful preparation,  and  deep  thought.  "Golderina,"  a  beautiful 
story,  full  of  vivid  imagination,  and  close  description,  fails 
however,  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  his  little  cigar-shaped 
boat  carries  him  back  to  San  Francisco  or  remains  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  best  moral  essay  that  we  have  seen 
among  our  exchanges,  and  one  from  which  any  one  can 
learn  a  good  lesson,  is  "Falsehood." 

From  the  tones,  vividness  and  originality  of  the  "Wiles  of 
Eulalia"  we  could  believe  that  at  one  time  the  outlaw  was 
not  only  a  bashful  boy,  but  also  head-over-heels  in  love  with 
the  venturesome  Eulalia.  "Stung"  is  interesting  from  the 
beginning  and  holds  the  reader's  mind  with  such  force  that 
he  feels  sorry  for  poor  Jack.  Tlie  collection  of  rich  Irish 
jokes  under  the  title  "Some  Experiences"  would  be  much 
better  if  they  were  original. 

The  poems  in  this  number  are  exceptionally  good,  and 
their  thought  and  subject  are  worthy  of  study.  The  Edito- 
rial Department,  although  it  contains  a  few  good  suggest  ic^ns, 
and  a  few  lines  devoted  to  the  "Honor  Svstem,"  which  we 
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hope  every  college  has,  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  other  poems  of  this  well-written  magazine.  The  Ex- 
change is  especially  good,  and  among  the  best  to  make  its 
appearance  upon  our  table.  The  criticism  upon  the  "Moun- 
taineer" is  the  best  that  has  come  to  our  notice,  and  deserves 
our  commendation.  We  are  sorry  not  to  see  some  space 
devoted  to  Athletics  and  Locals,  which  are  the  life  and  spirit 
of  a  college  man,  but  glad  to  note  such  lively  interest  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  hope  the  new  secretary  will  prove  a  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  aid  to  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact.— The  Florida  Pennant. 

The  ClEmson  College  Chronicle  for  December  comes 
to  us  wearing  a  very  pretty  dress,  and  makes  a  neat  appear- 
ance. The  cover  is  very  artistic.  Being  a  short-story  issue, 
we  do  not  expect  to  find  much  verse.  The  poetry  is  not  up  to 
the  usual  standard.  The  essays  are  well  written.  Although 
the  subject  of  ''If  China  and  Japan  Should  Unite"  is  an  old 
and  rather  hackneyed  one,  yet  the  author  states  his  position 
in  a  clear  and  forceful  manner.  His  conclusions  are 
directly  deducible  from  the  conditions  which  he  ])ictures. 
"The  Postal  Savings  Bank"  deals  with  a  new  and  up-to-date 
subject.  It  is  well  written  and  very  instructive.  Most  of 
the  fiction  is  entertaining.  "Golderina"  has  a  simple  plot 
which  is  worked  up  in  an  original  manner.  Though  short, 
it  is  very  interesting.  The  editorials  are  very  good.  The 
magazine  is  a  very  creditable  one. — JVilliams  and  Mary  Lit- 
erary Magazine. 

We  find  ])lcasure  this  month  in  criticising  the  Clcnison 
Chronicle.  Its  literary  department  is  lilled  with  a  variety 
of  subject  matter.  Among  its  numerous  stories,  one,  "The 
Black  l^iamond."  is  especially  striking.  It  is  original  in 
its  conception,  unicjue  in  its  progress,  and  surprising  in  its 
culmination.      The  ])oems.  with  the  exception  of  "To  Allah 
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at  the  New  Year,"  are  hardly  more  than  rhyme.  "A  Protest 
Against  Immigration"  is  a  worthy  ])lea  for  more  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  our  government  with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion.— The  Brskinian. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  for  January,  we  insist  upon 
mentioning  the  ClEmson  Chronicle  first,  because  it  is 
''pretty."  Bound  in  white  and  green,  with  a  few  branches 
of  holly  scattered  around,  it  presents  an  especially  neat  ap- 
pearance. There  was  only  objection  to  it.  It  made  us  home- 
sick. The  editors  decided  to  make  the  December  number  a 
short  story  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  succeeded.  ''An 
Unwilling  Rogue"  is  a  piece  of  fiction  of  the  highest  class, 
and  deserves  to  be  rated  "Class  A."  The  author  handles 
his  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  reader  interested  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  plot  is  excellent  and  well  laid.  Come 
again,  O.  R.  C.  and  H.  C.  B.,  '11;  enjoy  reading  from  you. 
"The  Postal  Savings  Bank"  is  discussed  at  length,  the 
author  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  its  adoption  and  the 
benefit  that  would  be  derived  therefrom.  "The  Mating  of 
Marcus,"  "Stung,"  and  the  "Man  Overboard"  are  about  on 
par,  all  being  well  written  and  containing  good  plots.  "Some 
Experiences"  did  not  impress  us  very  forcibly,  since  the 
same  incidents  have  happened  to  former  men  of  whom  we 
have  heard.  The  poetry  does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard 
of  excellence,  as  do  the  stories  and  essays.  "The  Holidays" 
and  "Good-bye,  Old  Year,"  should  have  been  placed  first, 
instead  of  last.  The  editorial  and  exchange  departments  are 
best. — Emory  Phoenix, 

Clemson  gives  us  a  nice,  fat,  readable  journal.  Every 
department  is  filled  as  it  should  be.  We  find  bad,  poor, 
good,  better,  best.  The  prose  merits  outbalance  the  poetic. 
There  are  some  well-timed  thoughts  on  the  "Postal  Savings 
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Bank,"  and  ''If  China  and  Japan  Should  Unite,"  and  some 
serious  ideas  on  ''Falsehood." — TJic  Lwicstonc  Star. 

Clemsox  College  Chronicle.  Every  one  should  read 
the  ''History  of  Thanksgiving."  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
Plymouth  days,  when,  for  protection  against  the  Indians, 
and  cold,  and  for  good  harvests,  the  Pilgrims  observed  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving.  From  time  to  time  through  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  were  thanksgivings  observed  for  various 
reasons.  Sometimes  by  acts  of  Congress,  sometimes  by 
proclamation  of  the  President,  and  sometimes  by  common 
consent  were  these  days  observed,  until,  in  ISTO,  Congress 
made  Thanksgiving  a  legal  holiday. 

One  good  point  about  "The  Razorback"  is  that  the  story 
begins  in  the  middle  and  works  both  ways.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  story-writing  that  should  be  observ'ed  more  than  it 
it.  In  this  production  is  shown  a  skill  in  story-writing  that 
any  writer  would  do  well  to  emulate. — Ouachita  Ripples. 

Of  the  attractive  cover  designs  of  this  month  that  of  The 
Clemson  College  Chronicle  stands  pre-eminent,  and  we 
enter  with  pleasure  into  a  study  of  the  merits  of  this  special 
short-story  issue.  The  bulky  appearance  of  TiiE  Chron- 
icle is  only  equalled  by  the  su|)cral)un(lance  of  the  articles 
between  its  covers.  One  cannot  but  note  the  romantic 
strain  which  has  its  place  in  most  of  its  fiction,  and,  further, 
we  are  forced  to  add  that  this  romantic  strain  is  more  or 
less  exaggerated.  "Man  Overboard"  constitutes  about  the 
best  story,  while  "After  Many  Days"  may  be  classed  next. 
"11ic  Postal  vSavings  Bank"  is  the  strongest  article  of  this 
issue.  Of  the  verse,  "GcKxlbye.  Old  Year."  and  "A  Mes- 
sage From  the  Moon"  deserve  mention.  The  editorials  are 
well  written  and  repay  the  reading.  The  exchange  depart- 
ment shows  intensity  of  interest.  The  sarcasm  is  obiection- 
ablc,   wliik'  tlie  length   of   its  paragraplis  miglit    well   have 
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been  sacrificed  to  conciseness.  \Vc  a])preciate  the  work  of 
the  editors  of  The  Chronicle.  Its  business  management 
is  model,  its  departments  well  supported,  and  its  contribu- 
tions drawn  from  all  classes.  And  yet  it  appears  that  if  its 
physical  weight  were  diminished  and  the  excess  of  energy 
spent  in  refining  the  meritorious  productions,  in  fiction, 
essay  and  verse.  The  Chronicle  would  have  advanced  in 
the  file  of  college  publications. — The  Neivhcrry  Stylus. 

We  notice  that  some  of  our  exchanges,  notably  TiiE 
ClEmson  Chronicle,  are  confining  their  editorials  to  col- 
lege interest. 

This  magazine  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  the  move- 
ment. The  editor-in-chief  has  taken  a  decided  stand  and 
has  given  his  views  and  intentions  on  the  subject. 

Of  course  there  are  no  iron-clad  rules  to  govern  in  the 
range  of  subjects  for  discussion,  and  the  above  are  only  the 
ideas  of  the  exchange  editor.  They  are  merely  suggestive ; 
but  we  think  them  worthy  of  passing  notice,  at  least. 

If  we  seem  to  knock,  remember  that  the  hammer  is  new 
in  our  hand.  We  expect  to  profit  most  from  our  most 
adverse  critics.  We  do  not  wish  for  compliments.  "Pop" 
on  us  whenever  we  lack  anything.  We  know  that  our  paper 
does  not  reach  the  ideal  by  a  very  great  deal. — Hcndrix 
College  Mirror. 

''Thanks  Cupid,"  in  TiiE  ClEmson  College  Chronicle, 
is  a — well,  it's  a — story,  love  all  the  way  through,  too ;  and, 
of  course,  interesting.  "It  Pays  to  Advertise"  is  a  story  of 
the  same  kind.  In  this  twentieth  century  it  seems  strange 
that  such  things  could  happen  as  are  told  in  "All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well."  W^e  heartily  agree  "That  the  vSmall 
Schoolroom  does  not  prepare  a  child  better  for  life  than  the 
Large  Schoolroom  does."  "The  Burglar"  is  good  of  its 
kind;  you  know  a  woman  who  catches  a  burglar  in  her  r(K>m 
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always  ends  the  affair  by  marrying  him.  ''The  Great  Con- 
queror" is  very  good.  Here  again  are  we  taught  the  lesson 
of  "Thanatopsis."  Death  is  not  a  monster  to  be  feared, 
but  a  welcome  deliverer ;  death  is  not  cruel,  but  kind ! — The 
Chatterbox. 

The  lines  ''To  Mother,"  in  The  ClEmson  College 
Chronicle,  contains  a  noble  thought ;  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
rhythm  is  defective.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  "The  Holi- 
days," as  poetry,  it  embodies  a  rousing  call  to  manhood  — 
The  Acorn. 

The  next  magazine  we  take  up  has  a  white  cover  and  a 
familiar  name  stamped  upon  its  face.  Wt  have  seen  that 
same  name  before  and  have  learned  to  associate  it  with 
something  good.  Sometimes  we  have  thought  that  maga- 
zine tended  to  quantity  rather  than  quality ;  but,  at  least,  we 
can  not  pronounce  that  verdict  upon  this  issue.  We  said 
that  we  were  looking  for  something  good,  and  we  were  not 
to  be  disappointed.  We  find  The  ClEmson  College 
Chronicle  retains  its  usual  place  among  the  best.  The 
exchange  department  is  very  full,  occupying  much  more 
space  than  most  college  publications  can  afford  in  j)ropor- 
tion  to  its  general  interest. — Index. 

The  Clemson  College  Chronicle  has  its  usual  grist  of 
good  things,  over  which  we  can  not  linger.  We  notice  the 
formation  of  an  Intercollegiate  Oratorical  Association 
among  six  of  the  leading  schools  of  the  State.  South  Caro- 
lina colleges  are  "doing  things"  this  year.  We  extend  con- 
gratulations.— Maryi'ille  CoUaje  Monthly. 
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CLIPPINGS. 


Home,  Sweet  Home. 

Homeward,  fly  homeward,  oh,  message,  tonight ! 

Father,  dear  father,  your  son's  in  a  tight. 

My  laundry  bill's  staring  me  now  in  the  face, 
I'm  running  the  bluff  on  my  old  boarding  place. 

My  trousers  need  mending,  my  watch  is  in  soak, 
I'm  out  of  the  ''mixture,"  Duke's  old-fashioned  smoke. 
Father,  dear  father,  just  send  me  a  check 
Before  I  am  stranded  and  caught  in  a  wreck. 

Mother,  dear  mother,  I'm  tired  of  the  steak, 
I  long  for  the  sausage  that  you  used  to  make. 

Tlie  warnings  are  "fearful,"  the  rules  are  "tough," 
Of  lectures  on  manners,  I've  had  "quite  enough." 

—Ex. 


Editor:    W.  J.  MARSHALL, 'JO 


Local  Notes. 

The  work  for  the  association  has  been  going  on  steadily. 
There  is  nothing  of  great  interest  to  outsiders  that  has  hap- 
pened lately.  Becatise  of  no  great  noise,  it  does  not  signify 
that  tlie  association  is  inactive. 

Mrs.  Mell  has  nearly  completed  the  list  of  Bible  study 
classes.  She  has  entertained  every  Tuesday  evening,  with 
few  exceptions,  since  January.  As  an  association,  we  thank 
Mrs.  Mell  and  Dr.  Mell  for  the  kindness  shown. 

Mr.  Graves'  recent  lecture  was  the  most  enjoyable  one 
the  boys  have  had  in  quite  a  while.  It  was  choosing  a  voca- 
tion in  life,  or  a  man  seeking  his  calling.  Mr.  Graves  has  an 
unusual  influence  on  the  men  in  college,  and  his  advice  is 
always  taken. 

Mr.  Mills  also  gave  a  good  address  recently.  In  fact,  the 
work  of  the  three  ministers  here  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
At  all  times,  they  have  resiK)n(le(l  to  the  association's  call. 
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Mr.  Ewing,  of  the  Mission  Board,  was  here  for  several 
days. 

Mr.  Provost,  the  secretary,  deserves  credit  for  the  Glee 
Club  he  has  gotten  up.  He  is  just  a  bunch  of  energy,  and 
that  is  what  we  need  for  work. 

This  is  the  last  issue  of  The  Chronicle.  To  the  editors, 
it  means  an  event  of  joy;  for  it  is  a  great  responsibility. 
While  some  criticisms  have  been  favorable  and  some  ad- 
verse, we  feel  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain. 

May  the  association  at  Clemson,  next  year,  accomplish 
more  than  it  has  this  year,  though  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  When  every  man  in  school  is  a 
member  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  is  taking  Bible  study,  then 
wnll  our  work  reach  its  standard. 


Asheville  Conference. 

Quite  a  full  account  of  what  the  conference  is,  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  issue  of  this  magazine.  Here  we  will 
only  take  space  enough  to  tell  of  Clemson's  plans  for  this 
year  at  the  conference.  An  issue  of  the  Tiger  will  be  given 
to  the  conference  solely,  all  men  who  are  likely  to  go  will  be 
seen  personally,  and  every  effort  put  forth  to  have  as  large 
a  delegation  as  possible. 

Clemson  intends  to  lead  the  South  in  the  size  of  her  dele- 
gation, and  to  do  that  means  that  we  must  have  about  forty 
men  there.  Last  year  our  association  won  the  track  pen- 
nant ;  if  we  win  this  year,  the  pennant  will  be  ours  to  keep. 
While  the  athletic  side  establishes  a  reputation  for  the  college 
and  association,  that  is  not  the  chief  good  of  the  conference. 

The  training  that  a  man  gets  there  is  worth  more  than 
words  can  express.     Every  one  knows  the  greater  efficiency 
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of  a  trained  man  over  an   untrained  one.     These  trained 
leaders  are  wliat  our  association  needs,  what  it  must  liave. 


Next  Year's  Leaders. 

Last  year,  the  new  leaders,  or  rather  the  prospective  lead- 
ers, were  given  a  course  in  the  conducting  of  a  Bible  class. 
Somehow  it  has  not  exactly  met  our  needs.  Our  one  and 
greatest  need  is  trained  leaders. 

Rev.  Hubbard,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  here,  has  con- 
sented to  lead  a  class  in  a  study  of  the  Bible  relatively.  The 
books  of  one  nature  will  be  taken  up  separately  and  then 
collectively,  when  each  was  written,  by  whom,  for  whom. 

Every  Thursday  night  from  now  until  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  an  hour  will  be  spent  in  this  work.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  men  can  not  attend  the  Asheville  Conference, 
but  by  attending  these  meetings,  every  man  can  be  better  pre- 
pared for  a  study  of  the  Bible  and  also  to  lead  men.  The 
names  of  the  men  who  will  lead  classes  next,  have  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  we  expect  to  have  enough  efficient 
leaders. 

Next  Year's   Committees. 

Below  are  i^iven  the  names  of  the  men  on  the  various 
committees  for  next  year.  Tlie  president  apj^ointed  the 
cliairmen  of  the  committees,  and  allowed  ihem  to  pick  their 
coworkers.  It  was  tried  to  find  the  men  best  a(lai)te(l  to  that 
special  work. 

The  .\thletic  Comnntlee  consists  of  the  t'ollowini:' : 

W.  W  White,  CMiairnian;  K.  Ivasterlin.^-.  C.  .M.  Robbs.  \\ 
V.  (Kilmer.   I*..   1 ).   r,.>ykin.  A.   P..  ICvans. 

These  men  represent  the  athletic  side  i'>\  the  college  \ery 
well  indeed,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  better  men  for  the 
place. 
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The  Bible  Study  Committee  was  more  (lifficiilt  to  chose. 
It  is  as  follows : 

L.  W.  Summers,  Chairman ;  R.  M.  Simpson.  O.  A.  Hy- 
drick,  F.  H.  All,  W.  D.  Ezell,  B.  H.  Deason,  F.  M.  Mellett. 

The  Finance  Committee  bids  fair  to  do  excellent  work, 
composed  of  these  men  : 

C.  F.  Inman,  Chairman  and  Treasurer;  A.  A.  McKeown, 
S.  E.  Evans,  R.  M.  Simpson. 

The  Membership  Committee  is  composed  of  cabinet  men 
almost  entirely,  but  this  work  will  not  interfere  with  their 
other  duties.  The  Chairman  of  this  committee  is  S.  O. 
Kelley,  other  members  are  W.  J.  Marshall,  C.  F.  Inman,  W. 
P.  White,  T.  D.  Williams,  T.  S.  Marshall,  L.  B.  Altman. 

The  mission  work  this  year  has  been  very  good,  and  more 
attention  is  to  be  paid  especially  to  mission  study  next  year. 

T.  D.  Williams,  Chairman ;  F.  G.  Tarbox,  J.  E.  Jenkins, 
F.  W.  Richer,  C.  H.  Dixon,  J.  M.  Martin,  G.  W.  Byars,  R. 
U.  Altman,  E.  E.  Hall. 

The  Prayer  Meeting-  Committee  seems  equal  to  its  task, 
as  some  g-ood  men  compose  it : 

W.  D.  Barnett,  Chairman;  R.  H.  White,  J.  T.  Crawford, 
A.  M.  Salley,  J.  A.  Goodwin,  G.  H.  Anderson,  W.  C.  Gar- 
rett. 

The  Publication  Committee  has  done  more  real  work,  so 
far,  than  the  others.  Under  the  efficient  work  of  the  Chair- 
man, Mr.  C.  P.  Roberts,  every  meeting  and  any  work  to  be 
done  is  made  public.     The  other  men  on  this  committee  are: 

L.  S.  Lindler,  H.  C.  Twiggs,  M.  M.  Roddey,  H.  T.  T^-os- 
ser. 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  Religious  or  Sunday  Evening- 
Meetings  are : 

H.  S.  Johnson,  Chairman;  P.  A.  Baxley,  C.  S.  Patrick, 
F.  F.  Parker,  J.  A.  Bane,  A.  G.  Small. 
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The  last  committee,  though  by  far  not  least,  is  the  Social 
Committee.  Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  this  line  this 
year,  but  various  things  have  prevented.  \V.  A.  Baniette  is 
Chairman,  and  we  feel  sure  he  will  not  be  idle.  On  his  com- 
mittee are : 

H.  P.  Cooper,  A.  A.  ^IcKeown,  J.  'M.  Workman,  S.  O. 
Pegues,  L.  D.  Boone,  F.  R.  Baker,  W.  E.  Seabrook. 

Every  man  on  the  above  committees  is  an  active,  interested 
worker.  The  concentrated  effort  of  every  one  should  place 
our  association  away  above  its  present  basis. 


CLEMSON  COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 


Clemson  Agricultural  College — P.  H.  Mell,  President;   P.   H.  E.  Sloan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station — J.  N.  Harper,  Director;  J.  N.  Hook, 

Secretary. 
Clemson  College  Chronicle — G.  W.  Keitt,  Editor-in-Chief;  L.  P.  Byars, 

Business  Manager. 
Calhoun   Literary   Society — J.    C.    Pridmore,  President;  C.  Innman,  Sec- 
retary. 

Columbia   Literary.  Society — A.    L.    Harris,   President,    H.    S.    Johnson, 
Secretary, 

Palmetto    Literary    Society — E.    H.    Shuler,    President;     S.     E.     Evans, 
Secretary. 

The    Clemson   College   Annual   of  1909— G.   W.    Keitt,    Editor-in-Chief; 

T.  B.  Reeves,  Business  Manager. 
Clemson  College  Sunday  School — Thomas  W.  Keitt,  Superintendent;  N. 

E.  Byrd,  Secretary. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association — J.  C.  Pridmore,  President;   W.  J. 

Marshall,  Secretary. 
Clemson    College    Biological    Club — C.    N.    Shattuck,    President;    A.    F. 

Conradi,  Secretary. 
Clemson  College  Science  Club — S.   B.   Earle,   President;   D.   H.   Henry, 

Secretary. 
Athletic  Association — W.  M.  Riggs,  President;  J.  \V.  Gantt,  Secretary. 
Football  Association — S.  Coles,  Captain  Team  '08-'09;  ,  Manager. 

Track  Tteam — F.  Fleming,  Captain;  J.  C.   Pridmore,    Manager. 
Clemson  College  Glee  Club — ^W.  M.  Riggs,  President 
Cotillion  Club — J.  D.  Graham,  President;  H.  L.  Rivers,  Secretary. 
German  Club — S.  Coles,  President;  \V.  Allen,  Secretary. 
Baseball  Association —  ,  Manager;  ,  Captain. 

The    Tiger— O.    M.    Clark,    Editor-in-Chief;    T.    B.    Reeves,    Business 

Manager. 
Alumni  Association — D.   H.   Henry,  President,  Clemson  College,  S.  C; 

A.  B.  Bryan,  Secretary,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 


Fellows,  when  you  maKe  your  purchases, 
please  patronize  our  advertisers 


She  (ElrmBon  (Unllrgr  (Cl|nintrlr 


Students,  when  patronizing  our  adver- 
tisers, present  this  coupon.  It  might 
save  you  10  per  cent,  of  your  purchase 


Pa  Iron  ize    Otir    A  dve  rt  is  e  r  s 


ESTABLISHED  1855  .-* 


YOUR  Mother  and  Father,  your  Grandmother  and  Grand- 
father, and  probably  your  Uncles  and  Aunts  have  been 
customers  of  ours  for  the  past  fifty-three  years.  Their 
business  was  won  by  merit  and  kept  by  merit.  We  have  the 
finest  stock  of  DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JP:WP:LRY  and 
SILVERWARE  in  the  State,  and  you  can  rely  on  what  we  say. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  continue  this  business  down  through 
the  generations. 

JAMES  ALLAN  &  CO. 

JEWELERS  and  OPTICIANS 

285  King:  Street  Charleston,  S,  C, 

The  Tripod  Paint  Co. 

Manufacturers,  Importers 
Dealers 

Painters'  and  Artists'  Supplies 

Write  for  Catalogue  ATLANTA,  GA. 

THE  MURRAY  DRUG  CQmpany 
Wholesale  Druggists 

Mail  Orders  Receive  COLUMBIA 

Prompt  Attention  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


INEIA/    GOODS    and    Lots   of   Them   at 

\A/INSLO\A/    SLOAN'S 

Edwin  Clapp  Shoes,  John  B.  Stetson  Hats,  Diamond  Shirts,  Collars,  Hose 
Supporters,  Rain  Coats,  Robber  Shoes,  Underwear,  Rugs,  Shades,  Etc. 
Pennants  and  Pillow  Tops  Look  over  our  Neckwear 

FANCY  GROCERIES  A  SPECIALTY 

Drugs  and  Toilet  Articles,  Tinware,  Hardware,  Stationery  of  All  Kinds 

AGENT  FOR  Nunnally's  Candy,  Cinco  Cigars,  A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.,  Otto 
Young  &  Co.,  Sterling  Fountain  Pens 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

^otir  TcLironcLge  Apprectated 
XOhen  GinJen  to 

Cliff  Cra^vford 

Rensselaer     \ 

'<^o.     Institute, 
V       Troy,  N.Y, 

Local  examination B  provided  for.  Send  f or  a  caUlogus. 

Alorit^g    Bros. 

Manufacturers  of 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  STATIONERY 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

^r^cfc^A/f  #^r»^       rir^tf  tftf^    Evervtluiii^^  to  ))e  lijul  at  a  First- 

C^ £\gY\C\^t\\J  Jd'^  ji  1  ways  glad  to  welc'onuMi  Cleni- 

v>iJiii|iaiiy      ^^®vK  ^<"' •»<>>' 

DONALDS,  J^W^L  ^^'*^'*''^  ''^-  Ckawfoki) 

So.    Ca.  t^^^^i^W  Mainmor 


INCREASED  FACILITIES  REDUCE  COST 


BUY  YOUR  FERTILIZERS    Q^  the 

VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers  in  the  South 

and  save  money  to  educate  your  boys.     We 

have  representatives  at  all 

leading  points. 

WE  CONTROL  THE  MAJORITY  OF  THE  LEADING 
BRANDS  KNOWN  TO  THE  TRADE 


«J<Mj*<5l>J»+Jt^»-»J*»jHj<+J**Jt+*-t-^t+jHj^ 
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i  EiMER  &  Amend  tested  purity  | 

t  ^     CHEMICALS     J-  % 

♦     NEW  YORK  =  i 

I  CHEMICAL  AND  PHY-  | 

I  Bacteriological  and        SICAL    APPARATUS  t 

I  Hssay  Goods             —^^^—i ^— ^^— —  t 

%  % 


Largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  for 

Supplying  Chemists  ever  collected  by  one 
house  in  the  whole  world    ^     ^     ^     J' 


4^<-hH**H»*>^*<*^'^H«M*^*^'^H*^^ 


CORTRICHT  NETAL  SHINGUSI 


NEVER     NEED     REPAIRS 


The  roof  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  building 
itself,  and  never  needs  repairs  is  named 

''CORTRICHT" 

It  is  Fireproof y  Stormproof,  easy  to  put 
on,  lighter  than  slate  or  tile,  and  hand- 
somer than  either.  It  is  not  expensive, 
and  is  made  only  by  the 

Cortright    Metal    Roofing   Co. 

PHILADELPHIA  and  CHICAGO 

ATTENTION! 

BUDS  are  bursting  again — it's  sprucing-up  time. 
Nature  we  cannot  help.  But  to  clothe  a  man  to 
the  King's  taste  is  our  dehght  and  habit.  ::  :: 
We've  just  assembled  for  spring  and  summer  the 
smartest  and  sightliest  tailoring  fabrics  vveVe  ever  be- 
held. We  want  you  to  look  them  over.  We  want  to 
point  out  particularly  the  newest  shades  and  patterns. 
They're  as  fresh  as  those  bursting  buds.  ::  ::  ::  :: 
Our  models,  too,  will  charm  you.  They  reflect  with 
minutest  detail  the  reigning  metropolitan  modes.  A 
fit  without  fault  we  pledge.  On  your  way  by  today, 
drop  in.      We'll  tickle  your  aesthetic  sense  a  bit,  at  least. 

WICKMAN         B.   B.   HEINRY 


AGENT 
in  Room  185 


SF»/\RT/\INBLJRG,  S.  C 


Medical  College  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolinat  Charleston,  s.  c. 

SESSION  OPENS  OCTOBER  J,  J908 

MEDICINE  and  PHARMACY 
Roper  Hospital 

Ample  clinical  facilities,  218  beds,  outdoor  dispensary,  five  operating 
rooms.  Largest  and  best  equipped  hospital  in  the  South.  Faculty  have 
exclusive  teaching  facilities  for  seven  months.  Nine  appointments  each 
year  for  graduates.  Pharmacy  students  get  practical  work  in  the  dis- 
pensary at  the  hospital.     For  catalogue  address 

Dr.  ALLARD  MEMMINGER,  Dean 

70  Kaskell  Street  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Class  Rings  ^    Medals   ^   Class  Pins 

We  want  your  business  in  these  lines  at 

SYLVAN  BROS. 

If  you  should,  at  any  time,  want  anything  in  the  line  of  MEDALS,  PINS 
or  BADGES.  We  have  our  own  manufacturing  plant,  where  we  can 
make  up  anything  in  that  line  you  would  need,  and  we  will  guarantee  the 
quality  and  workmanship  to  be  the  best,  and  prices  to  be  the  very  lowest. 

We  also  have  the  largest  stock  of  Presentation  Goods,  such  as  Dia- 
mond Jewelry  of  all  styles  and  combinations,  Sterling  Silver,  Cut  Glass, 
Engraved  Glass,  Decorated  China  and  Art  Goods  in  Metal  and  Pottery. 

WE  HANDLE  ONLY  SOLID  GOODS.  ABSOLUTELY  NO 
PLATED  GOODS  IN  OUR  STOCK.  If  it  looks  like  silver,  gold  or 
diamonds,  that's  what  it  is.     No  imitations. 

If  you  like  to  know  about  anything  in  our  lines,  don't  hesitate  to 
write  us,  as  we  do  a  large  regular  Mail  Order  business. 


SYLVAN  BROS. 

1500  MAIN  STREET  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


KEUFFEL  &  ESSER  CO. 

127  Fulton  St,  NEW  YORK,  General  Oifice  and  Factories,  Hobokrn,  N.  J. 
CHICAGO    :    ST.  LOUIS     :      SAN  FRANCISCO     :    MONTREAL 

Our  Key  Brand  Instruments  compare  fa^orably  with 
instruments  offered  {generally  as  of  the  highest  grade. 
Our  Paraeon  drawing  instruments  are  what  their  name 
indicat-s.  Th>'y  are  of  the  most  pieei  e  workmanship, 
FINEST  QUALITY,  and  are  made  in  the  greatest  variety. 

WE  CARRY  EVERY  REQUISITE  FOR  THE  FIELD  AND 
DRAFTING   ROOM 

We  make  the  greatest  variety  of  Engine-Divided  Slide  Rules  and  call  especial 
tteiition  to  our  TatentPd  .Vdjustment  which  insures  permanent,  smooth  working 
if  the  si  idt'.    Draw  n?  Materials.  Math  matical  and  Surveying  Instr.iments,  Measuring  T  apes 


Univ/orsity   of  South    Carolina 

Columbia,  5.  £. 

^One  hundred  and  fourth  session  began  September  22d,  1908.  Sec- 
ond Term  begins  middle  of  February,  1909.  TfGraduate  SchDol  and 
Schools  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Law  and  Education.  ^jDegrees  conferred : 
A.  M.,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  L.  L,  LL.  B.,  C.  E.  and  E.  E.  l[The  Law 
Department  offers  exceptionally  fine  advantages  to  Students  of  Law. 

LOMBARD  Iron  Works  and  Supply  Company,  '^ "c'io'ig!/ * 

Foundry.  Machine  and  Boiler  Works  and  Mill  Supply  Store,  l^ngint-s.  Boilers, 
Bridges,  lioof-.  Tanks,  Tower  aid  Buiiiimg  Constiuction  ;  Cotton,  ^aw,  (.irist.  t)il.  Fertil- 
izer. Cane  and  Shingle  Mill  Machinery  and  Repairs;  Building, Bridge.  Factory,  Furnance 
and  Railroad  Castings;  Railr«iad  and  Mil!  Supplies  ;  Belting.  Tacking,  Injectors,  Fittings, 
Saws.  Files.  Oilers,  <'ic. ;  Shafting,  I'ulK-ys  and  Hangers. 

CAST  EVERY  DAY.  Capacity  for  300  Hands 

K.NCilNKS,  Korting  and  Leader  Injectors.  T\irhine  Water 
Wheels,  etc.  High  Grade  Mill  BOILKKS  Built  to  Hartford 
Specifications  a  Specialty.    Write  Us  Before  You  Buy. 


BOILERS 


FRANK  H.  CLINKSCALES 

Feed,  Sale  and  Livery  Stables 

CLEMSON  COLLEGE.  S.  C. 

G.  F.  TOLLEY  &  SON 


;»le  aiui   Krtall 


FURNITURE 

Largest  Stock,  IJest  Goods,  Lowest  Prices.     Write  for  rrices 
ANDERSON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


General  Electric  Company 


30  POWER  BUILDING 


Testing  Rotary  Converters 


PIFTSFIELU,  MASS. 

THE  EXHAUSTING  TESTS 
TO  WHICH  ALL  GENERAL 
ELECTRIC  APPARATUS  IS 
SUBJECTED  INSURE  TO 
THE  PURCHASER  A  MA- 
CHINE THAT  WILL  MEET 
THE  GUARANTEE  WHEN 
PUT  IN  ACTUAL  SERVICE 

THE  TESTING  DEPART- 
MENT NUMBERS  AMONG 
ITS  EMPLOYEES  600 
GRADUATES  OF  THE 
LEADING  TECHNICAL 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVER- 
SITIES OF   THE    WORLD 


I  "MORSE"  DRILLS 

%  either  of  carbon  or  high-speed  steel,  have  both  body  and   shank   ground   on 

y  centers  after  hardening,  which  insures  their  running  true  and  accurate  to  size. 

%  The  la  ge  amount  of  radial  clearance  lessens  to  a  great  degree  the  friction  of 

\  the  drill  in   the  hole. 
%  OTHER  TOOLS  ARE 

i*  Arbors^  Chucks*  Counterbores,  Countersinks,  Cutters,  Dies,  Dri'Is,  Gauges, 
%  Machines,  Mandrels,  Mills,  Reamers,  Screw  Plates,  Sleeves,  Sockets,  Taps, 
♦    Taper  Pins,  Wrenches. 

I       Morse  Twist  Drill  and  Machine  Co. 

?  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS..  U.  S.  A. 

A.  K.  HAWKES  CO.     OPTICIANS 

ESTABLISHED  1870  *^*       •■•  A^i-ti-l- N  O 

We  examine  the  eyes  thorouf^hly  for  plapses.  using  the  most  modern,  scientific  methods 

and  equipment.    We  guarantee  perfe*  tly  fitting  glasses  in 

up-to-date  desifcriis.  at  standard  prices 


EASTMAN'S  KODAKS 


KODAK   DEPARTMENT 

KODAK  SUPPLIES 

Free  catalogue  and  price  list 

J  4  Whitehall  Street  and 


KODAK  FINISHING 


1  WO    btOrCS     J 25  Pcachtree  St'rett  (clndkr" Building)     Atlanta^   \j3,* 


The  Superiority  in 
the  making  of 

Lillev 
Uniforms 


for  Colleges  and 
Military  schools 
and  the  care  ex- 
ercised in  every 
detail,  combined 
with  the  high 
quality  of  mater- 
ials, resulting  in 
a  perfect  fitting, 
comfortable  uni- 
form, is  fully  re- 
cognized  by 
those  who  wear 
them. 


Write  for  Catalog  &  Prices 

THE 

M.C.ULLEY&CO. 

C  OI.TMHT  S.  C>. 


L.  Cleveland  Martin 

PHARMACIST 
AND  DRLGGIST 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUPPLIES 
USUALLY  FOUND  IN  A 
FIRST-CLASS    DRUG  STORE 

UP-TO-DATE 
SODA  FOUNTAIN 

REGISTERED   PHARMACIST 
\\  CHARGE 

L  Cleveland   Martin 


Oregon  Lumber  Company 

(Incorporated) 

LUMBER  AND  BUILDERS'  SUPPLIES 
Greenville.  S.  C. 


OUT  TOD/W! 


Wright  &  Ditson's  Catalogue 
f  Baseball  Goods 

Every  pliiyer  wIk)  is  interested  in  tlie  inii>lements  used  in  the  piine 
of  l)aseball  should  K«'t  'i  copy  of  our  eatalo>;ue  of  baseball  sui)i>lies. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  manager  and  player  to  plan  for  the  coming 
season. 

Wright  A  Ditson's  I'niforms.  made  up  in  tlie  best  manner,  of 
the  mobt  handsome  and  dural)le  ilannels.  and  at  reasonable  i)riee8, 
is  what  every  l)aseball  elub  wants.  We  are  sure  we  have  the  best. 
RenuMuber.  we  make  special  prices  to  teams  ordering  their  entire 
outlit.     Send  for  samples. 

in  order  to  excel,  the  player  should  have  the  best  shoe,  glove, 
catcln-r's  mitt,  balls  and  bat  of  the  correct  shape  and  material.  We 
Iviiow  what  the  players  want.  We  have  had  more  experience  than 
any  other  manufacturer,  and  we  hope  that  the  players  will  give  us 
a  trial. 

W  riglit  iV:  Ditson's  Intercollegiate  League  Hall  Is  as  good  as  It  is 
j.osslble  to  make,  and  any  league  wishing  to  use  a  really  good  ball 
should  adopt  it. 

(Catalogue  free  to  .'iny  addr»'8s. 

lA/RIGMT  A   DITSOIN 


Mi  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Maps. 

Tfi  Weybonset  Street, 
18  West  80th  Street,  New  York  City 


Harvard  Square,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
'rovldence,  K.  1. 

m  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  111. 


The  University  Qllege  of  Medicine, 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

A  Qllege,  ofland  for  the  South,  jriw«eti»e  CurncuKjm  is  confcrmed  to 

the  acceptedjstandards,  where  the  buildings,  both  (jHetf/PandlHospital, 
are  thoroo^rhy  eqmffped,  and,whcrc^j»fessora|of  exfferienca and  rep- 
utation teach  students  who  are  adequately  prepared  before  admission. 


MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY 

STUART  McGUlRE.  M.  D..  President.  WILLIAM  R.  MILLER.  Proctor. 

Send  lor  illustrated  descriptive  Bulletins. 


ATHLETIC  GOODS 

Football,  Baseball,  Lawn  Tennis,  Track  and  Field  Supplies,  Gymnasiom  Clothing 
and  Apparatus,  "Worsted  Knit  Goods,  etc. 

THE  HORACE  PARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

84  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

'o\  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Official  Athletic  Supplies 

Spalding's  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue  ot  all  sports  contains 
numerous  suggestions.    Mailed  free  anywhere 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  ORLEANS,  CHICAGO 


Combahee  pet^tilizer  Co. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 
Minimum  Moisture 
No  Filler  or  Adulterants  Used 
Scientific  Blending  of  Ammoniates 
Fine  Mectianical  Condition 
Superior  Bagging  and  Sewing  and 
Foil  Weights 


Manufacturers  of  Highest  Grade 
•  Fertilizers  for  Truckers  and 
All  Field  Crops 

IMPORTERS  OF  AND  DEALERS  IN  POTASH 
AND  SODIUM  SALTS,  FISH  SCRAP  AND 
OTHER   MATERIALS         ::        ::        ::        ::        :: 

Factory  and  Offices  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


